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Address to Robert Browning 


in the form of a Byzantine eulogy delivered 
on the occasion of his retirement party 


Ἐν μΈσῳ εὐθυμίας ἑστᾶμενοι σκυθρωπῶμεν 

Ἐν μεσρ μΈθης σιγῶμεν 

Ἔν peop σᾶλου ἀναφωνοῦμεν, 

Ζω φίλτατε καὶ θαυμαστὲ δι δασκαλε 

ἀπατρεις ἐξ ἡμῶν ἐδιωτεῖων, 

TQ οὐκτρᾶ τοῦ χρόνου στιγμη, 

πῶς ἀποχωρισθῶμεν τοῦ σοῦ φωτὸς, 

τίσιν σκόΌτεσιν ἀγνωσίας καὶ πᾶλιν πεσοῦμεθα» 

ΣῸ μὲν ὅλην τὴν τῶν παλαιῶν γνῶσιν 

ἐν τῇ διανοιᾷ σου κατακλεῖσας σιγᾷς, 

ἐγὼ δὲ τὰ τῆς παρᾶ σοι μαθητείας ἀναδεδειγμξνα 
ἀναφωνῶ” 

ἀλλὰ πῶς ἐπαινΈσωμεν ἂν τὴν σοφίαν σου, 

πῶς δὲ ἁπλΏστως αὐτὴν καταμετρῃσωμε v3 
πολυᾶριθµοι αἱ dpetat σου, ἀπειρᾶριθμος ἡ γνῶσις σου. 
Τὸ περικαλλὲς τοῦ ἕλληνος λθγου κατεθαῦμασας 

καὶ τὴν ἑλληνῖδα γλῶτταν κατεμαθες, 

ἀπὸ τῶν ἀρχατων ἐπὶ τὰ vta διηνεχῶς μετΈβαινες 
καὶ ἀπὸ τῶν vtov ἐπὶ τὰ παλαιᾷ ἐπανηρχου, 

τὸ σεμνὸν καὶ ἀρχαιοπρεπὲς ἠγάπησας, 

τὸ λαμπρὸν καὶ ὑψηλὸν ὑπερελᾶμπρυνας, 

τῶν ὑστοριῶν τᾶς βίβλους ἀνεπτυξας 

καὶ τᾶς στραγγαλιᾶς. τῶν συμπερασμάτων ἤλεγξας 
καὶ ἔκρινας καὶ κατΈχρι νας τὸ ψεῦδος 

καὶ ἐκραταίωσας τὴν ἀλήθειαν 

καὶ ἡ φήμη σου ἐπιφανΈστατε διδᾶσκαλε, 

ὀλίγου δεῖ πᾶσαν τὴν οἰκουμένην κατελαβεν. 
᾿Εθαυμασαμεν σε 

τὸ δΌστροπον καὶ στρυφνὸν τῆς ῥωσσι κῆς δαμᾶσαντα 
καὶ τὸ ποιχῖλον καὶ πολύτροπον τῆς ἀραβικῆς ὙΥνωρίσαντα 
καὶ tac ἄλλας γλῶττας εὐχερῶς λαλῆσαντα: 
᾿Ακατάβλητος ἡ ὁπιμονῆ σου, ἀκατᾶλυτος ἡ ὑπομονη σου, 
dot yaotov τῆς διανοΐας σου τὸ πῦρ. 

ΦιλεΌρενος ἂν τὴν χονιν τὴν πυκνῶς χαθημΈνην 

ἐπὶ τῶν χειρογράφων ἐσκΈδασας 

καὶ ἀνεσυρας ταῦτα ἐκ λήθης, 

τὸ δυσπρόσιτον͵ προσιτὸν ἐποίησας 

καὶ τὸ dxatavontov εἷς νοῦν _enegepag 

καὶ τὰ θΈλκτρα τῶν βυζαντι νῶν γράμματων ἡμῖν ὑπεδειξας, 
τὸν πολύτιμον μαργαρίτην» τὴν ὁδὸν τῆς ἐρεύνης 
ἡμῖν παρεδωσας: 


72 σοφὸν ἐμοὶ καὶ φίλον ἀκροατΏριον, 
κροτΏσατε καὶ πᾶλιν ἐπικροτῆσατε, 

οἱ ἦχοι δὲ τῆς ἐπευφημίας ὑμῶν 
συνοδευσατωσαν τὸν σήμερον τιμῶμενον 

εἷς γῆρας πολυχρόνιον μακροημερεῦον coqóv. 


ΓΈνουτοι 


ILIAS PONTIKOS 


Robert Browning 


The Humanity Department of Glasgow University in the early 1930's 
was a place to inculcate persistence and application. Waiting for 
the calling of the roll of over two hundred names in the Ordinary 
class by Professor Rennie, was formidable enough; Snell Exhibition- 
ers, however, such as Robert Browning became in 1935, went from 
four years in this severe atmosphere to four more of Mods and 
Greats at Balliol. They had to have staying power, a quality which 
Robert possessed in plenty, and which he demonstrated at Oxford by 
carrying off the Ireland, De Paravicini and Derby as well as a 
double first. The Snell Exhibitioners had a special quality of 
Scottishness; their accents set them apart from the English public 
school boys, and the fact that they were inevitably somewhat older 
than the rest made them a distinctive group. Robert was a 
recognizable example, quiet and hardworking, already at that time 
"collecting languages as a hobby" and soon including even Albanian 
in the collection. Contemporaries lacking his facility showed a 
certain reluctance to believe that this exceptional talent 
(demonstrated when tuning in to exotic radio stations) was really 
what it seemed to be. Looking already much as he has looked ever 
since, Robert gave the impression to some in his Balliol years that 
he was a member of the SCR rather than a student. Always the same 
quiet, self-controlled, modest and laconic Scotsman, with the 
characteristic walk that also stayed with him, he then seemed older 
by more than the three or four years that separated him from most 
of the other undergraduates. 

But Balliol before the war was a heady place. Others were 
certainly already politically involved, but Robert at that time 
impressed most contemporaries for his linguistic talents, whether 
in tuning in to East European stations after Munich or delivering a 
memorable paper on the structure of Balkan languages. Soon however 
the atmosphere grew more tense, and when war came Robert joined the 
Royal Artillery and found himself in company with other linguists 
at Oriel until he sailed for the Middle East in convoy on the 
"Oreades", occupying himself on board by learning Georgian. The 
"Oreades" sailed via Cape Town to Cairo, where in the Greek section 
Robert encountered among others Enoch Powell and Rodney Hilton, a 
Balliol contemporary. To a newcomer Robert's outfit seemed like 
"an exotic sub-department" of Military Intelligence. From Cairo, 
where he also met his present wife Ruth, he went to Italy and 
Bulgaria, and finally to Yugoslavia - seven years in all of service 
in highly sensitive areas at a formative period in his life. Now 
too he met and married his first wife, Galina, herself Bulgarian. 
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ROBERT BROWNING 


Those years ensured that Robert's interests would range wide, 
chronologically and geographically, over Eastern Europe. His 
Bulgarian connection eventually flowered in Byzantium and Bulgaria. 
On the other hand the political sympathies, now well established, 
led him after the war into the Historians Group of the Communist 
Party, where again he met Balliol contemporaries. After a year as 
Harmsworth Senior Scholar at Merton he moved to University College 
London, which he left only in 1965 to go to Birkbeck. The same year 
as this latter move he was elected to the editorial board of Past 
and Present, once again in congenial company. In his scholarly 
work however he concentrated in the main on subjects where his 
immense learning could display itself in pure scholarship, and it 
is typical of his Scots reserve that many at this time were com- 
pletely unaware that there was another, politically-committed side 
to him. The early UC years gave him however a set of remarkable 
Students including Geoffrey de Ste Croix, and the reading class he 
held on Greek texts from the Late Empire seemed in retrospect to 
have chosen its subjects - including the Acts of the church 
councils - with some care. Libanius was read too, and it is a 
tribute to Robert's influence that two of the participants, A. 
Norman and W. Liebeschuetz, went on to publish on Libanius them- 
selves. But it was above all his helpfulness that struck his 
pupils, then as later; it extended also to many others who were 
never direct pupils, but simply found in him a warm and sympathetic 
mentor. He is remembered for the extraordinary speed at which he 
delivered his lectures, and for his throwaway style - the same 
unpretentious manner which he had taken to Balliol from Glasgow and 
which he retained on the many committees of the University of 
London on which he later served. Both Robert and his colleague John 
Morris were prone to illustrate their lectures from their own war 
experience, and they shared many views; but Robert's personal 
concern for his students, like his appearances on the cricket 
field, struck many quite as much. 

In recent years several younger generations of pupils have 
felt the same sense of gratitude. Many of his students came to him 
from Greece and discovered his consuming interest in Greek affairs. 
Robert's support of the Australian Byzantinists is happily recog- 
nised in the editorship and production of this volume, and was 
crowned by a well-remembered visit to Australia in 1979, when he 
met the heavy demands made on him to do this and talk there with 
evident enjoyment. Increasingly, though his interests and his 
writing always covered an extraordinary range, right back to Linear 
B, he drew towards him students of Byzantine history and literature 
and became a valued guide to younger scholars in the field, both 
informally and latterly as Chairman of the British National 
Byzantine Committee from 1974-83. Without ever giving up his 
classical interests (indeed, he was Professor of Classics and 
Ancient History), he was regarded as an unofficial patron by many 
young Byzantinists; in particular, his Greek palaeography classes 
were a staple learning forum for many years. At Birkbeck he came 
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into his own. The characteristic Birkbeck students were highly 
congenial to him, and his teaching was wide-ranging and pains- 
taking. As President of the Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies from 1974-77, his imagination, as well as his reliability 
and calm, made him especially valued, and the same qualities were 
apparent during long service as Chairman of the Library Committee, 
where his unrivalled bibliographical expertise (fed by many years 
as contributor to the bibliographical section of Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift) gave him a unique advantage. His suggestions and 
help with foreign exchanges, especially with Eastern Europe, made 
him invaluable to the library at Gordon Square. As Reviews Editor 
of JHS for ten years (1964-74) his range enabled him to deal 
with incoming books dealing with the whole span from Homer to the 
end of Byzantium, and he was a founder member (and chairman) of the 
coordinating committee which deals with Byzantine acquisitions in 
the London libraries. The list of his publications in this volume 
tells its own story of his contribution to Classical Review. 

Robert made himself a London University man. He served with 
characteristic efficiency, with a style “swift and laconic to the 
point of diffidence", as Dean of Arts at Birkbeck (1967-69), and on 
the Senate of the University (1968-74). Attempts to persuade him 
away from Birkbeck were quietly resisted. In 1978 he became a 
Fellow of the British Academy, complemented in 1981 by his election 
as Corresponding Member of the Academy of Athens. The University 
of Birmingham awarded him an Honorary Doctorate of Letters. These 
years were good years, and retirement in 1981 brought Robert not 
only the time to attend other people's seminars instead of giving 
his own, but also the chance to visit Dumbarton Oaks on a regular 
basis and to acquire there a whole new set of pupils and protégés. 

Exceptional learning, exceptional industry, both modestly 
borne, are Robert's hallmarks, and the wide recognition that he has 
achieved has not altered the Scots reserve. Not always an easy man 
to know - and yet these papers are the direct testimony to the 
affection and warmth with which he is regarded by so many pupils, 
and by that wider and much larger group of younger scholars who, 
never having been taught by him officially, have nevertheless 
looked on him as an unfailing source of encouragement and guidance. 
The variety of the contributions speaks for the range of interests 
which he has kept up throughout his life. The connecting thread 
is the thread of Greek culture in all its long development. But if 
there is a weighting in one direction, it is in the direction of 
Byzantine studies, which he has done so much to promote among the 
young. The subject, if not the job situation, is thriving now in 
Britain and Australia, not least because of Robert's quiet and 
consistent support. We hope that he will feel from these papers, 
all of them the work of pupils or "protégés", if of very differing 
age groups and scholarly status, some of the warmth which we have 
felt, and feel, for him. We wish him a very happy seventieth 
birthday and (though the term hardly seems appropriate for him) a 
long and fruitful retirement. 
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Editor's Note 


Behind this volume there are numerous well-wishers who are grateful 
to Robert Browning. Some who have been his students, official or 
otherwise, have offered papers; others, as friends and colleagues, 
have contributed their recollections for the outline given here of 
his career. 

Susan Archer and Judith Higgens, herself a former student of 
Robert's, have worked as secretaries in the Classics Department at 
Birkbeck and have furthered this project - behind his back. Averil 
Cameron and Judith Herrin have both been concerned to see this book 
prepared and but for their efforts it would not exist. They also 
masterminded the account of Robert's career. In Australia Michael 
and Elizabeth Jeffreys have helped check the typescript. 

Birkbeck College, where Robert held the chair of Classics and 
Ancient History, has also supported this volume, expressing, along 
with the rest of us, its gratitude to our patotwp- 
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Editura Stiintifica, 1963, in CR, n.s. 14 (1964), 107. 

Romilly, J. de, Thucydides and Athenian Imperialism, Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1963, in Seience and Society, 28 (1964), 499-501. 

Rydén, L., Das Leben des Heiligen Narren Symeon von Neapolis, 
Stockholm, Almqvist och Wiksell, 1963, in CR, n.s. 14 (1964), 
216-17. 

Sjöberg,  L.-0.,  Stephanites und  Ichnelates. Uberlieferungs— 
geschichte und Text, Studia Graeca Upsaliensia, 2, Stockholm, 
Almqvist och Wiksell, 1962, in CR, n.s. 14 (1964), 39-41. 

Svenberg, E., Lunariía et Zodiologica Latina, Studia Graeca et 
Latina Gothoburgensia, 16, Stockholm, Almqvist och Wiksell, 
1963, in CR, n.s. 14 (1964), 356-57. 

Weierholt, K., Studien im Sprachgebrauch des Malalas, Symbolae 
Osloenses, Fasc. Supplet., 18, Oslo, Universitetsforlaget, 
1963, in CR, n.s. 14 (1964), 351-52. 

Westerbergh, U., Anastasius Bibliothecarius. "Sermo Theodori 
Studitae de Sancto Bartholomeo Apostolo", Studia Latina 
Stockholmensia, 9, Stockholm, Almqvist och Wiksell, 1963, in 
CR, nes. 14 (1964), 348-49. 


1965 

"Notes on the Scriptor incertus de Leone Armenio,” Byzantion, 35 
(Mémorial H. Grégoire) (1965), 389-411. 

"TIzetzes' commentary on Ptolemy: a ghost laid," CH, n.s. 15 (1965), 
262-63. 

Reviews of 

Bendz, G., Studien zu Caelius Aurelianus und Cassius Feliz, 
Skrifter utgivna av Vetenskaps-Societeten i Lund, 55, Lund, 
Gleerup, 1964, in CR, n.s. 15 (1965), 230-31. 

Bompaire J., Actes de Χἐποροέαποι, Paris, Lethielleux, 1964, in 
JHS, 85 (1965), 253. 

Jerome, Lettres. Texte établi et traduit par J. Labourt, tom. 8, 
Collection Budé, Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1963, in CR, n.s. 
15 (1965), 124-25. 

Jones, A.H.M., The Later Roman Empire, 284-602. A Social, Eco- 
nomic and Administrative Survey, Oxford, Blackwell, 1964, in 
CR, nes. 15 (1965), 335-39. 

Jurewicz, 0., Andronik I. Komnenos, Warsaw, PWN, 1962, in EHR, 80 
(1965), 822-23. 

Lana, I., Literatura Latina: disegno storico della civiltà letter- 
aria di Roma e del mondo romano, Florence, d'Anna, 1963, in 
JRS, 55 (1965), 299. 

Nicol, D.M., Meteora. The rock monasteries of Thessaly, London, 
Chapman and Hall, 1963, in EHR, 80 (1965), 823-24 

Raith, 0., Petronius ein kpikureer, Erlanger Beiträge zur Sprach- 
und Kunstwissenschaft, 14, Nuremberg, Carl, 1963 in CR, n.s. 
15 (1965), 67-69. 
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Tacitus, Opere. III. Anale. Traducere, A. Marin; studiu intro- 
ductiv si note, N.I. Barbu, Bucharest, Editura Stiintifica, 
1964, in CH, n.s. 15 (1965), 361-62. 


1966 

"Le commentaire de saint Nil d'Ancyre sur le Cantique des 
Cantiques," REB, 24 (Mélanges V. Grumel, 1) (1966), 107-14. 

Greece: Ancient and Mediaeval. An inaugural lecture delivered at 
Birkbeck College, 15th June, 1966, London, Birkbeck College, 

1966; 19 pp. 

Notes on Byzantine Prooimia, WByzSt, l. Suppl., Vienna, Böhlau, 
1966; 31 pp., 1 pl. 

Reviews of 

Apicius, L'art culinaire. Texte établi, traduit et commenté par 
J. André, Etudes et commentaires, 58, Paris, Klincksieck, 
1965, in CR, n.s. 16 (1966), 350-52. 

Aulus Gellius, Woptile Attce. Traducere D. Popescu; introducere 
si note: I. Fischer, Bucharest, Editura Academiei Republicii 
Socialiste Románia, 1965, in CR, n.s. 16 (1966), 347-48. 

Barbu, N.I., ed., Istoria literaturii Latine. I. De la origini 
pina la sftrgitul Republicii, Bucharest, Editura Didactică gsi 
Pedagogica, Bucharest, 1964, in CR, n.s. 16 (1966), 121-22. 

Bastiaensen,  A.A.R., Le cérémonial  £pistolaire des chrétiens 
Latins and Hoppenbrouwers, A.A.M., Commodien poète chrétien, 
Graecitas et Latinitas Christianorum Primaeva, supplementa: 
fasc. 2, Nijmegen, Dekker ἃ van de Vegt, 1964, in CR, n.s. 
16 (1966), 127-28. 

Easterling, P.E. and Kenney, E.J., edd., Ovidiana Graeca: Fragments 
of a Byzantine Version of Ovid’s Amatory Works, PCPhS suppl. 
1, Cambridge, Cambridge Philological Society, 1965, in CA, 
n.s. 16 (1966), 189-91. 

Eugenii  Panormitani versus tambici; edidit italice reddidit 
commentario instruxit M. Gigante, Istituto Siciliano di Studi 
Bizantini e  Neoellenici, Testi e monumenti, Testi, 10, 
Palermo, and Rome, S. Pio X, 1964, in BNJ, 19 (1966), 458-61. 

Klingner, F., Studien aur griechischen und römischen Literatur, 
Zürich-Stuttgart, Artemis, 1964, in JRS, 56 (1966), 270-71. 

Lenz, F.W., Aristeidesstudien, Schriften der Sektion für Altertums- 
wissenschaft, 40, Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1964, in Deutsche 


Literaturzeitung, 87:5 (1966), 399-400. 
Seneca, L. Annaeus, Divi Claudii ᾿Αποκολοκυντῶσις: ed. C.F. Russo, 


4a ed., Florence, La Nuova Italia, 1964, in CR, n.s. 16 
(1966), 119. 


1967 

[Entry in the] New Catholic Encyclopaedia, 17 vols. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1967-74, 8.v. St Clement the Bulgarian. 

"Quintus Smyrnaeus, XII,567," CR, n.s. 17 (1967), 254-56. 
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Reviews of 

Basil, Lettres, Texte @tabli et traduit par Y. Courtonne, tom.3, 
Collection Budé, Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1966, in CR, n.s. 
17 (1967), 390-91. 

Bradford, E., The Great Betrayal: Constantinople, 1204, London, 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1967, in JEH, 18 (1967), 252-54. 

Calder III, W.M., Index locorum zu  Kühner-Gerth, Darmstadt, 
Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1965, in JHS, 87 (1967), 
215-16. 

Cambridge Medieval History, vol. 4. The Byzantine Empire. Part 1, 
Byzantium and its neighbours, ed. J.M. Hussey, Cambridge, 
CUP, 1966, in J&H, 18 (1967), 98-102. 

Czüth, B., Die Quellen der Geschichte der Bagauden, Acta Antiqua et 
Archaeologica, 9, Szeged, University, 1965, in CH, n.s. 17 
(1967), 399-400. 

Gow, A.S.F., and Page, D.L., edd., The Greek Anthology: Hellenistic 
Epigrams, 2 vols., Cambridge, CUP, 1965, in PACP, 10 (1967), 
52-53. 

Lang, D.M., The Georgians, London, Thames and Hudson, 1966, in 
Royal Central Asian Journal, 54 (1967), 208-209. 

Lloyd-Jones, H., Greek Studies in Modern Oxford [Inaugural 
lecture], Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1961, in Heltkon, 5 (1967), 
786-89. 

Mazzarino, S., The End of the Ancient World, London, Faber, 1966, 
in CH, n.s. 17 (1967), 88-89. . 

Procopius, The Secret History; translated with an introduction by 
G.A. Williamson, Harmondsworth, Penguin Books, 1966, in CR, 
n.s. 17 (1967), 391-92. 

Sidonius Apollinaris, Letters; with an English trans. by W.B. 
Anderson, vol. 2, Loeb Classical Library, London, Heinemann, 
1965 and Sidoine Apollinaire, tom. 1, Poèmes. Texte @tabli 
et traduit par A. Loyen, Collection  Budé, Paris, Les Belles 
Lettres, 1960, in CH, n.s. 17 (1967), 296-99. 

Stratos, A.N., Τὸ Βυζάντιον στὸν Ζ΄ αἰῶνα, vols. l and 2, Athens, 
Hestia, 1965-66, in &HR, 82 (1967), 787-89. 

Thompson, E.A.,The Visigoths in the Time of Ulfila, Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1966, in CA, n.s., 17 (1967), 354-56. 

Wirth, P., ed., Polyehronion : Festschrift Franz Ddlger zum 75. 
Geburtstag, Heidelberg, Winter, 1966, in JHS, 87 (1967), 209. 


1968 

“Ignace le Diacre et la tragédie classique ἃ Byzance,” AEG, δι 
(1968), 401-10, rp. in Studies, 1977, XIV. 

"A new classical journal [i.e. Eirene]," Helikon, 8 (1968), 498-99. 

Reviews of 

Cambridge Medieval History, vol. 4. The Byzantine Empire. Part 2, 
Government, Church and Civilisation, ed. J.M. Hussey, 
Cambridge, CUP, 1967, in JEH, 19 (1968), 104-107. 

Expositio totius mundi et gentium. Introduction, texte critique, 
traduction, notes et commentaire par J. Rougé, Paris, Editions 
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du Cerf, 1966 in CR, n.s. 18 (1968), 112-13. 

Kourmoulis, G.I., ᾿Αντίστροφον λεξικὸν τῆς véag Ἑλληνικῆς» Athens, 
the Author, 1968, in JHS, 88 (1968), 260-61. 

Plutarch, Vieti paralele, trad. N.I. Barbu, vol. 3, Bucharest, 
Editura $tiintifica, 1966, in CR, n.s. 18 (1968), 110-11. 
Thucydides, Razboiul Peloponestac. Studiu introductiv, traducere, 
note, indice, N.I. Barbu, Editura $tiintifica, Bucharest, 1966 

in CR, n.s. 18 (1968), 108-109. 

Wes, M.A., Das Ende des Kaisertums im Westen des römischen Reiches, 
Archaeologische Studie van het Nederlands Historisch Institut 
te Rome, 2, The Hague, Ministerie van Cultuur, 1967, in CR, 
n.s. 18 (1968), 336-38. 


1969 

"Byzantine Literature,” in  D.R. Dudley and D.M. Lang, edd., The 
Penguin Companion to Literature. 4. Classical and Byzantine, 
Oriental and African, Penguin Books, (Harmondsworth, 1969), 
179-215. 

Medieval and Modern Greek, London, Hutchinson's University Library, 
1969; 153 pp., 1 map. 

Reviews of 

Aubineau, M., Codices Chrysostomict Graeci, I, and Carter, R.E., 
Codices Chrysostomict Graeci, II, Paris, 1969, in JEH, 20 
(1969), 321-22. 

Gai Institutionum commentarii IV, mit philologischem Kommentar 
hrsg. von M. David und H.L.W. Nelson. Text (3. Lief.) Kommen- 
tar (3. Lief.), Leiden, Brill, 1968, in CR, n.s. 19 (1969), 
241. 

Perrot G., and  Longnon, J., Actes relatifs à la Principauté de 
More, 1289-1300, Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale, 1967, in EHR, 
84 (1969), 830. 

Photius, Bibliothèque. Texte @tabli et traduit par R. Henry, tom. 
5. (Codices 230-241), CollByz, Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 
1967, in CR, n.s. 19 (1969), 377-78. 

Steneker, H., Πειθοῦς δηµιουργία. Observations sur la fonction du 
style dans la Protreptique de Clément d’Alexandrie, Graecitas 
Christianorum Primaeva, fasc. 3, Nijmegen, Dekker & Van de 
Vegt, 1967, in CR, 19 (1969), 376-77. 

Sullivan, J.P., The Satyricon of Petronius. A literary study, 
London, Faber, 1968, in CR, n.s. 19 (1969), 300-302. 

Vogt, J., The Decline of Rome, trans. J. Sondheimer, London, 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1967, in JRS, 59 (1969), 272-74. 
Vogt, J., Kulturwelt und Barbaren zum Menschenbild der spütantiken 
Gesellschaft, Akad. der Wiss. in Mainz, Abh. der Geistes- 
und Sozialwiss. Kl., 1967, 1, Wiesbaden, Steiner, 1967, in CR, 

n.s. 19 (1969), 381-82. 

White, L.T., ed., The Transformation of the Roman World: Gibbon's 
problem after two centuries, Berkeley and Los Angeles, Uni- 
versity of California Press, and London, CUP, 1966 in JRS, 59 
(1969), 272-74. 
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Zilliacus, H., Zur Abundanz der spatgriechischen Gebrauchssprache, 
Societas Scientiarum Fennica: Commentationes Humanarum Litter- 
arum, 41.2, Helsinki, Suomen Tiedeseura, 1967, in CR, n.s. 19 
(1969), 67-68. 


1970 

"In this sign shalt thou conquer," in F. Heer, ed., Milestones of 
History. Vol. 2, The Fires of Faith, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
(London, 1970), 13-19. 

[Entries in the] Oxford Classical Dictionary, 2nd ed., Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1970, ϐεν.  [jt. = joint author], Anthimus, 
p. 67; Apollonius Sophista, jt., p. 86; Apollonius (Dyscolus), 
jt., p. 86; Aristarchus of  Samothrace, jt., p. 109; 
Aristonicus (2), jt., p. 112; Athenaeus, jt., p. 139; Babrius, 
Valerius, jt., p. 157; Crates of Mallos, jt., p. 296; Didymus 
(1), jt., p. 340; Dio Chrysostomus, p. 345; Diogenianus of 
Heraclea, jt., p. 349; Dionysius Thrax, jt., p. 352; 
Dioscurides, jt., p. 354; Eustathius, jt., p. 424; Fable, jt., 
p. 428; Glossa, Glossary (Greek), jt., p. 468; Grammar, 
Grammarians (Greek), jt., p. 474; Grammar, Greek, p. 475; 
Grammar, Latin, pp. 475-76; Harpocration, jt., pe 488; 
Herodian of Alexandria, jt., p. 507; Hesychius, jt., p. 512; 
Himerius, p. 516; Libanius, p. 605; Photius, jt., p. 828; 
Phrynicus Arabius, jt., p. 829; Procopius, p. 881; Prohaeres- 
ius, p. 883; Ravenna, p. 909; Riddles, jt., p. 924; Scholar- 
Ship, Greek, in antiquity, jt., p. 959; Seleucus Homericus, 
jt., p. 972; Suidas, p. 1020; Theon of Alexandria, jt., p. 
1058; Thomas Magister, jt., p. 1065; Tyrannis the Elder, jt., 
p. 1101; Tzetzes, Johannes, jt., p. 1103; Zoilus of Amphi- 
polis, p. 1147. 

"Shakai keijai kosei kitei no kijun," in Keizai teki shakai hatten 
no 8hodankai, Tokyo, 72 (1970), 26-30. 

Reviews of 

Arethas, Sertpta minora; recens. L.G. Westerink, tom. l, Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1968, in CA, n.s. 20 (1970), 331-33. 

Kaegi, W.E., Byzantium and the Decline of Home, Princeton UP, 
Princeton, and London, OUP, 1968, in EHR, 85 (1970), 827. 
Taillardat, J., Subtone: Περὸ Βλασφημιῶν, Περὶ Παιδιῶν (extraits 
byzantins), Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1967, in CR, n.s. 20 

(1970), 97-98, 

Tsantsanoglou, K., TO Λεξιχὸ τοῦ Φωτίου. Χρονολόγηση-χειρόγραφη 
παράδοση. “Ἑλληνικά, Παράρτημα 17, Thessalonica, Εταιρεία 
Μακεδονικῶν Σπουδῶν, 1967, in CR, n.s. 20 (1970), 113-14. 

Ioannis Tzetzae Historiae; recensuit P.A.M. Leone, Naples, Libreria 
Scientifica, 1968, in CR, n.s. 20 (1970), 183-85. 


1971 


Justinian and Theodora, London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1971; 
272 pp. + plates. 
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Reviews of 

Amphilocii Ieoniensis "Iambi ad Seleucum"; ed. E. Oberg, Patrist- 
ische Texte und Studien, 9, Berlin, de Gruyter, 1969, in CH, 
n.s. 21 (1971), 137-38. 

Courcelle, P., Late Latin Writers and thetr Greek Sources, trans. 
H.E. Wedeck, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard UP, and London, OUP, 
1969, in CH, n.s. 21 (1971), 411-12. 

Kominis, A.D., Faesimiles of Dated Patmian Codices, Athens, Center 
of Byzantine Studies, 1970, in JHS, 91 (1971), 215-16. 

Ostrogorsky, G., History of the Byzantine State, trans. J.M. 
Hussey, 2nd ed., Oxford, Blackwell, 1968, in EHR, 86 (1971), 
151-52. 

Runciman, Sir Steven, The Last Byzantine Renaissance, Cambridge, 
CUP, 1970, in JHS, 91 (1971), 214-15. 

Segal, J.B., Edessa: The Blessed City, London, CUP, 1970, in 
History, 56 (1971), 250-51. 

Viljamaa, T., Studies in Greek Encomiastio Poetry of the Early 
Bysantine Period, Societas Scientiarum Fennica, Commentationes 
Humanarum Litterarum, 42.4, Helsinki, Suomen Tiedeseura, 1968, 
in CH, n.s. 21 (1971), 140-41. 

Walbank, F.W., The Awful Revolution: The decline of the Roman 
Empire in the West, Liverpool, Liverpool UP, 1969, in CR, n.s. 
21 (1971), 101-103. 

Walsh, P.G., The Roman Novel: The "Satyricon" of Petronius and the 
"Metamorphoses" of Apuleius, Cambridge, CUP, 1970, in DUJ, 
n.s. 33 (1971-72), 59-61. 


1972 

Ἧ “Ἑλληνικὴ γλῶσσα, μεσαιονιχῆ xat νέα [translation of Medieval 
and Modern Greek, rev. by the author], Athens, Papadimas, 
1972; 222 pp. 

Reviews of 

Babiniotes, G.D., Ὁ διὰ συνθέσεως ὑποκορισμὸς εἰς τῆν ἑλληνικήν, 
Athens, 1969, in CR, n.s. 22 (1972), 124-25. 

Castorina, E., Petronio Arbitro : Dal Satyricon: Cena Trimalehi- 
onis, Troiae Halosis, Bellum Civile, Bologna, Patron, 1970 
in CR, nes. 22 (1972), 228-29. 

Coteanu, I., ed., Istoria limbii române, vol. 2, Bucharest, Edi- 
tura Academiei R.S.R., 1969, in CR, n.s. 22 (1972), 128-29. 

Diaconu, P., Les Petchénégues au Bas-Danube, Bibliotheca Historica 
Romaniae, 27, Bucharest, Editura Academiei R.S.R., 1970, in 
EHR, 87 (1972), 605-606. 

Duckett, E., Medieval Portraits from East and West, London, 
Sidgwick and Jackson, 1972, in JEH, 24 (1972), 438. 

Τὸ ᾿Επαρχικὸν [ι[λίον: The Book of the Eparch. Le Livre du Préfet; 
with an introduction by I. Dujtev, Variorum reprint, Bl, 
London, Variorum, 1970, in &EHH, 87 (1972), 390-91. 

Maopuxtoou στρατηγικόν. Mauricii Strategicon, ed., Dacoromanica 
vertit, prolegomenis instruxit H.  Miháescu, Scriptores 
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Byzantini, 6, Bucharest, Editura Academiei R.S.R., 1970, in 
CR, n.s. 22 (1972), 285-86. 

Obolensky, D., The Byzantine Commonwealth: Eastern Europe 
500-1500, London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1971, in EHR, 87 
(1972), 812-15. 

Ruge, H., Zur Entstehung der neugriechischen Substantivdeklination, 
Studia Graeca Stockholmensia, 4, Stockholm, Almqvist och 
Wiksell, 1969, in CR, n.s. 22 (1972), 125-26. 

Rydén, L., Bemerkungen zum Leben des heiligen Narren Symeon von 
Leontios von Neapolts, Uppsala, Almquist och Wiksell, 1970, 
in CH, n.s. 22 (1972), 416-17. 

Schwarz, E., and Straub, J., edd., Acta Conciliorum Vecumentcorum 
IV, Berlin, de Gruyter, 1971, in J&AH, 23 (1972), 270-71. 
Sidonius Apollinaris, tom. 2 et 3, Lettres. Texte établi et 
traduit par A. Loyen, 2 vols., CollByz, Paris, Les Belles 

Lettres, 1970, in CR, nes. 22 (1972), 357-59. 

Wilson, N.G., ed., Απ Anthology of Byzantine Prose, Kleine Texte 
für Vorlesungen und Übungen, 189, Berlin, de Gruyter, 1970, in 
JHS, 92 (1972), 252. 


1973 

[Entries in] Cassell’s Encyclopaedia of World Literature, 3 vols., 
London, Cassell, 1973, topics: Greek literature (medieval), 
Greek biographies. 

[Entries in] Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, rev. ed. 15 vols., Oxford, 
Pergamon, 1973. 

'O Μαρκιανὸς ἑλληνιχὸς κῶδικας XI. 31 xal ἡ Βυζαντινὴ σχεδογραφία, 

Παρνασσος, 15 (1973), 506-19 [also published as: Ketpeva xai 

eretat νεοελληνικῆς φιλολογίας, 87 (Athens, 1973)]. 

“Modern Greek in London,” Mantatophoros, 2 (1973), 31-35. 

Reviews of 

Brown, Peter, The World of Late Antiquity from Marcus Aurelius to 
Muhammad, London, Thames and Hudson, 1971, in CR, nes. 23 
(1973), 245-47. 

Gadolin, A., A Theory of History and Society with special refer- 
ence to the Chronographta of Michael Psellus, Stockholm, 
Almqvist och Wiksell, 1970, in BHR, 88 (1973), 164-65. 

Lemerle P., et al., Actes de Lavra. lére partie, Des origines à 
1204, Paris, Editions P. Lethielleux, 1970, in JHS, 93 (1973), 
274-75. 

Sharf, A., Byzantine Jewry from Justinian to the Fourth Crusade, 
London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1971, in History, 58 (1973), 
77-78. 

Szadecky-Kardoss, S., Ein Versuch zur Sammlung und chronologischen 
Anordnung der griechischen Quellen der Awarengeschichte nebst 
einer Auswahl von anderssprachen Quellen, Szeged, Attila 
Jézsef University, 1971, in EHR, 88 (1973), 871-72. 

Vie de Théodore de SykéOn, ed. A.-J. Festugiére, SubsHag, 48, 
Brussels, Société des Bollandistes, 1970, in Speculum, 48 
(1973), 135-38. 
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Whitting, P., ed., Byzantium: an Introduction, Oxford, Blackwell, 
1971, in CR, n.s. 23 (1973), 287-88. 


1974 

Giustiniano e Teodora, Milan, Librex, 1974 [translation of 
Justinian and Theodora, 1971]. 

Reviews of 

Isaak Sebastokrator, Περὶ τῆς τῶν κακῶν ὑποστάσεως (De malorum 
subsistentia); ed. and with an introduction by J.J. Rizzo, 
Beiträge zur klassischen Philologie, 42, Meisenheim am Glan, 
Hain, 1971, in JHS, 94 (1974), 259. 

Litavrin, G.G., Sovety i rasskazy Kekavmena:  Sochinenie vizantiis- 
kogo polkovodtsa XI veka, Moscow, Nauka, 1972, in BZ, 67 
(1974), 398-400. 

Oikonomides, N., Les listes de presbance byzantines des IX? et X 
stécles, Paris, CNRS, 1972, in JHS, 94 (1974), 262-63. 

Stratos, A.N., Τὸ Βυχάντιον στὸν Z^ αἰῶνα, vol. 4, Athens, Hestia, 
1972, in EHR, 89 (1974), 650-51. 

Tornikes, G. and D., Lettres et dtscours; ed. and trans. J. 
Darrouzés, Paris, CNRS, 1970, in JHS, 94 (1974), 259-60. 
Zosimus, Htstotre nouvelle. Texte établi et tr. par F. Paschoud, 
tom. 1, Livres 1 et 2; CollByz, Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 

1971, in CR, nes. 24 (1974), 48-50. 


1975 

Byzanttum and Bulgaria : A comparative study across the early medt- 
eval frontier, Berkeley, University of California Press, and 
London, Temple Smith, 1975; 232 pp., maps. 

The Emperor Julian, London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1975, and 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 1976; xii + 256 
pp-, 8 pll., 3 maps. 

“Enlightenment and repression in Byzantium in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries,” Past and Present, 69 (1975), 3-23, rp. in 
Studtes, 1977, XV. 

[Entry in the] Encyclopaedia Britannica, 15th ed., Macropaedta, 
vol. ll, Chicago, Benton, 1975, 8.v. Lucian, pp. 172-73. 
"Homer in Byzantium," Viator, 6 (1975), 15-33, rp. in Studtes, 

1977, XVII. 

"Some early Greek visitors to England,” in Μελετήματα στὴ μνήμη 
Βασιλείου Λαοῦρδα. Essays in memory of Basil  Laourdaa, 
(Thessalonica, 1975), 387-95. 

Reviews of 

Arethas,  Serípta minora, recens. L.G. Westerink, tom. 2, Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1972, in CA, nes. 25 (1975), 57-58. 

Arnheim, M.T.W., Senatortal Aristocracy in the Later Roman kmpire, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1972, in CA, n.s. 25 (1975), 107-109. 

Articles on Byzantine feudalism in  A/echerches8 internationales ἃ la 
Lumière de Marxisme, 79 (1974), in Marxism Today, Nov. 1975, 
345-46. 

Atsalos, B., La terminologie du  livre-manuscrit ἃ l'époque 
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byzantine, 1, Thessalonica, Society for Macedonian Studies, 
1971, in JHS, 95 (1975), 303-304. 

Evans, J.A.S., Procopius, New York, Twayne, 1972, in CH, n.s. 25 
(1975), 55-57. 

Hoddinott, R.F., Bulgaria in Antiquity: An archaeological intro- 
duction, London, Benn, 1975, in TLS, 15 August 1975, 918. 
Jordan, D.P., Gibbon and his Roman Empire, Urbana, University of 

Illinois Press, 1971, in JHS, 65 (1975), 245-46. 

Schramm, G., WNordpontische Ströme : Namenphilologtsche  Zügange 
zur Frühzeit des europáischen Ostens, Gottingen, Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1973, in EHR, 90 (1975), 625-26. 

Speck, P., Die kaiserliche Universitat | von Konstantinopel, 
Byzantinisches Archiv, 14, Munich, Beck, 1974, in Byzantino- 
slavica, 36 (1975), 197-98. 

Symmachus, Lettres. Texte établi et traduit par J.P. Callu, tom. 1, 
Collection Budé, Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1972, in CR, n.s. 
25 (1975), 51-52. 

Turyn, A., Dated Greek Manuscripts of the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Centurtes in the Ltbraries of Italy, Urbana, University of 
Illinois Press, 1973, in CR, n.s. 25 (1975), 300-302. 


1976 

"Il codice Marciano gr. XI.31 e la schedografia bizantina,” in 
Miscellanea Marciana dt Studi Bessartonet, Medioevo e 
umanesimo, 24, Antenore (Padua, 1976), 21-34, rp. in 
Studies, 1977, XVI. 

"Courants intellectuels et organization scolaire à Byzance au XI 
siècle : resumé,” TM, 6 (1976), 219-22 [the final version 
appeared as “Enlightenment and repression...," in P&P, 69 
(1975), 3-23]. 

"Problems concerning the genesis of the dialects of Modern Greek," 
in XV? Congrès International d’ Études Byzantines. | Rapports 
et co-rapports, II, 2 (Athens, 1976), 18 pp. 

To κείµενον τῶν ἐπιστολῶν τοῦ χῶδιχος BM 36749, [with B. Laourdas], 
Athens, Murtides, 1975 [rp. from En. Ἔτ.Βυξζ.Σπ., 27 (1957), 
151-212 and 391-92. 

Reviews of 

Angold, M., A Byzantine Government in Exile: Government and society 
under the Laskarids of Nicaea, 1204-1261, London, OUP, 1975, 
in EHR, 91 (1976), 356-58. 

Babiniotes, G.D., Td ῥῆμα τῆς Ἑλληνικῆς. Λοκιμαῖ ἐξελίξεις xat 
συστηµατοποίησεις τοῦ ῥήματος τῆς "Ἑλληνικῆς ἀρχαίας xat νέας, 
Athens, 1972, in CR, n.s. 26 (1976), 136-37. 

Bakker, W.F., Pronomen abundans and pronomen coniunctum, Amsterdam, 
North Holland, 1974, in CR, n.s. 26 (1976), 284-85. 

Cameron, Alan, Circus Factions: Blues and Greens at Rome and Byzan- 
tiun, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1976, in TLS, 24 Dec. 1976, 
1606. 

Cascio, F. lo, La forma letteraria della Vita di Apollonio Tianeo, 
Palermo, Università, Istituto di Filologia Classica, 1974, in 
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CH, n.s. 26 (1976), 268-69. 

Courtonne, Y., Un témoin du IV? siècle oriental : S. Basile et son 
temps d’après sa correspondance, Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 
1973, in CR, n.s. 26 (1976), 269-70. 

Frósén, J., Prolegomena to a Study of the Greek Language in the 
first centuries A.D., Helsinki, privately printed, 1974, in 
CR, n.s. 26 (1976), 228-29. 

Jonge, P. de, Philological and Historical Commentary on Ammianus 
Marcellinus, XVI, Groningen, Bouma, in CH, n.s. 26 (1976), 
48-49. 

Stratos, A.N., Τὸ Βυζαντιον στὸν Z αἰῶνα, vol. 5, Athens, Hestia, 
1976, in EHR, 91 (1976), 403-404. 

Theodoros  Prodromos, Historische Gedichte; ed. W.  Hórandner, 
WByzSt, 11, Vienna, Ost. Akad. der Wiss., 1974, in JHS, 96 
(1976), 271-72. 

Welskopf, E.C., ed.,  Hellenische  Poleis; Krise  - Wandlung 
- Wirkung, 4 vols., Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1974, in Philo- 
logus, 120 (1976), 258-66 [review entitled "The crisis of 
the Greek city: a new collective study"]. 


1977 

Julian der abtrünniger Kaiser, Munich, Nymphenburger Verlag, 1977 
[translation of The Emperor Julian, 1975]. 

Justynian 1 Teodora, trans. M. Boduszyüska-Borowikowa, Warsaw, 
Panstwowy Instytut Wydawniczy, 1977 [translation of Justinian 
and Theodora, 1971]. 

Studies on Bysantine History, Literature, and Education, Collected 
Studies 59, London, Variorum Reprints, 1977 [τρ. of 17 
articles]. 

Reviews of 

The Correspondence of Athanasius I, Patriarch of Constantinople. 
Letters to the Emperor Andronicus II, members of the imperial 
family and officials; ed. and trans. A.-M. Maffry Talbot, 
CFHB, 7, DOT, 3, Washington, 1975, in Speculum, 52(1977), 
1051-53. 

Lang, D.M., The Bulgarians: From pagan times to the Ottoman 
conquest, London, Thames and Hudson, 1976, in History, 62 
(1977), 310. 

Matthews, J., Western Aristocractes and the Imperial Court, A.D. 
364-425, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1975, in CH, n.s. 27 (1977), 
79-80. 

Millar, F.G.B., The sAmperor in the Roman World, London, Duckworth, 
1977, in THES, 22 April 1977, 22. 

Piilonen, J., Hippolytus Romanus, Epiphanius  Cypriensis and 
Anastasius Sinatta. A study of the Λιαμερισμὸς τῆς γῆς, 
Annales Academicae Scientiarum Fennicae, ser. B, tom. 181, 
Helsinki,  Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, 1974, in CH, n.s. 27 
(1977), 274. 

Norgaard, L., and Smith, O.L., edd., A Byzantine Iliad : The text 
of Par. Suppl. Gr. 926, Copenhagen, Museum Tusculanum, 1975, 
in CH, nes. 27 (1977), 320-21. 
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1978 

Ὁ αἰῶνας τοῦ  Ιουστινιανοῦ in "Ιστορία τοῦ "Ελληνιχοῦ "Ἔθνους, ed. 
Ge Christopoulos and I.  Mpastias, tom 7, Βυζαντινὸς 
'Ελληνισμός, Πρωτοβυζαντινιοῖ XpOvor, (324-642), ᾿Εκδοτικὴ 
᾿Αθηνῶν (Athens, 1978), 150-221. 

"Literacy in the Byzantine world," BMGS, 4 (1978), 39-54. 

"The language of Byzantine literature," in S. Vryonis Jr., ed., 
Bysantina kai Metabysantina, vol. 1, The "Past" in Medieval 
and Modern Greek Culture (Malibu, 1978), 103-33. 

"An unpublished address of Nicephorus Chrysoberges to Patriarch 
John X Kamateros of 1202," Bysantine Studies, 5 (1978), 37-68. 

Reviews of 

Bowder, D., The Age of Constantine and Julian, London, Elek, 1978, 
in TLS, 3 November 1978, 1282. 

Constantinescu, M., ed., Relations between the Autochthonous 
Population and the Migratory Populations on the territory of 
Romanita, Bucharest, Editura Academiei RSR, 1975, in EHR, 93 
(1978), 152-53. 

Dujčev, I., Cronaca di Monemvasia, Palermo, Istituto Sicilianodi 
Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici, 1976, in JHS, 98 (1978), 219. 

Εὐτεχνίου παραφρᾶσεις etc τὰ Nux&v6pov 8novaxà xat ᾽Αλεξιφάρμακα. 
᾽Ανωνόμου παρᾶφρασις εἰς τὰ ᾿Οππιανοῦ '᾿Αλιεύυτιχᾶ. ᾿Ανωνύμου 
παρᾶφρασις εἰς τὰ Διονυσίου ᾿Ιἔευτικᾶ. Μαξίμου Πλανοθδη μετᾶ- 
φρασις τῶν ᾿Οβιδίου ᾿Επιστολῶν, ed. M. Papathomopoulos, ὁ 
vols., Ioannina, University of Ioannina, 1976, in CH, n.s. 28 
(1978), 24-26. 

Krafft, P., Die handschriftliche Uberlieferung von Cornutus’ 
Theologia | Graeca, Bibliothek d. klassischen Altertums- 
wissenschaften, N.F. 2. Reihe, Bd. 57, Heidelberg, Winter, 
1975, in CR, n.s. 28 (1978), 152-53. 


1979 

"Byzantium and Islam in Cyprus in the early Middle Ages," ᾿Επετῆρις 
Κέντρου ᾿Επιστημονικῶν ᾿Ερευνῶν, 9 (1977-79), 101-16. 

Reviews of 

Euteenit Paraphrasis in Nicandri Alextpharmaca; ed. M. Geymonat, 
Milan, Cisalpino-La Goliardica, 1976, in CR, n.s. 29 (1979), 
147. 

Gignac, F.T., A Grammar of the Greek Papyri of the Roman and 
Byzantine  Perioda. Vol. 1, Phonology, Milan, Cisalpino- 
La Goliardica, 1976, in CR, n.s. 29 (1979), 92-94. 
Hunger, H., Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, 
Bd. 1, Munich, Beck, 1978, in CR, n.s. 29 (1979), 300-302. 
Jonge, P. de, Philological and Historical Commentary on Ammianus 
Marcellinus, XVII, Groningen, Bouma, 1977, in CR, n.s. 29 
(1979), 235-37. 

Lindberg, G., Studies in Hermogenes and Eustathioe: The theory of 
ideas and its applications in the commentaries of Eustathios 
and the epics of Homer, Lund, the Author, 1977, in CR, n.s. 29 
(1979), 145-46. 
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Szidat, J., Historischer Kommentar zu Ammianus Marcellinus, Buch 
KX-XXI. Teil 1, Die Erhebung Julians, Historia Einzel- 
schriften, 31, Wiesbaden, Steiner, 1977, in CR, n.s. 29 
(1979), 237-39. 


1980 

The Byzantine Empire, London, Weidenfeld and Nicolson, and New 
York, Scribner, 1980; 224 pp. + illus. 

“The later Roman Empire,” in ed. A. Cotterell, Encyclopaedia of 
Ancient Civilisations, New York, Smith Publications, May- 
flower Books, and Leicester, Windward (1980), 260-69; London, 
Macmillan [Papermac] 1983. 

Reviews of 

Butler, A.J., The Arab Conquest of kgypt, 2nd ed., ed. P.M. Fraser, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1978, in International History 
Review, 2 (1980), 126-28. 

Harlfinger, D., and Sicherl, M., Griechische Handsehriften und 
Aldinen: Eine Ausstellung anlässlich der XV. Tagung der 
Momnsen-Gesellschaft in der Herzog-August Bibliothek Wolfen- 
büttel, Wolfenbüttel, Herzog-August Bibliothek, 1978, in CR, 
n.s. 30 (1980), 129-31. 

Hunger, H., Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der Byzantiner, 
vol. 2, Munich, Beck, 1978, in CR, n.s. 30 (1980), 270-72. 
Shipp, G.P., Modern Greek Evidence for the Anctent Greek Vocab- 
ulary, Sydney, Sydney UP, 1979, in Antichthon, 14 (1980), 

186-88. 


1981 

Church, State and Learning in Twelfth-century Byzantium (Friends 
of Dr. Williams's Library, 38th lecture, 1980), London, Dr 
Williams's Trust, 1981. 

Justinian und Theodora, Bergisch Gladbach, Liibbe, 1981 [trans- 
lation of Justinian and Theodora, 1921]. 

"The 'low-level' saint's life in the early Byzantine world," in 
The Byzantine Saint. University of Birmingham 14th Spring 
Symposium of Byzantine Studies, ed. S. Hackel [special no. of 
Sobornost: Studies suppl. to Sobornost, 5], Fellowship of St 
Alban and St Sergius, (London, 1981), 117-27. 

"Projects in Byzantine  philology," in XVI. Internationaler 
Byzantinisten-Kongress, Wien, 4-9 Oktober, 1981, Akten 1,1, 
Hauptreferate, JOB, 31, 1 (1981), 59-74. 

Reviews of 

Daphnopates, Theodoros, Correspondance; editée et traduite par 
J. Darrouzés et L.G. Westerink, Le monde byzantin, Paris, 
CNRS, 1978, in JHS, 101 (1981), 231. 

Jonge, P. de, Philological and Historical Commentary on Ammianus 
Maroellinus, XVIIL, Groningen, Bouma, 1980, in CH, nes. 31 
(1981), 296-97. 

Sphrantzes, George, The Fall of the Byzantine kmptre: A ehrontcle 
by George Sphrantzes, 1401-1477; trans. M. Philippides, 
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Amherst, University of Massachusetts Press, 1980, in CH, n.s. 
31 (1981), 331-32. 

Toynbee, A.J., The Greeks and their Heritages, Oxford, OUP, 1981, 
in TLS, 11 December 1981, 1437. 

Whitting, P., ed., Byzantium: An introduction, 2nd ed., Oxford, 
Blackwell, 1981, in CR, n.s. 31 (1981), 332. 


1982 

"L'alfabetizzazione nel mondo bizantino," in ed. G. Cavallo, 
Libri e Lettori nel mondo bizantino, Universale Laterza, 
612, Rome-Bari, Laterza (1982), 5-20. 

Byzanz, Rome goldener Tochter: Die Geschichte des byzantinischen 
Weltreiches, Bergisch Gladbach, Lübbe, 1982 [translation of 
The Byzantine Empire, 1980]. 

"Forschungsvorhaben : Philologie (Hauptreferent : Robert Browning). 
Diskussion," in XVI. Internationaler Bysantinisten-Kongresa, 
Wien, 4-9 Oktober, 1981, Akten, II, l, JOB, 32/2 (1982), 
133-48. 

"Greek diglossia yesterday and today," International Journal of 
the Sociology of Language, 35 (1982), 49-68. 

"Later principate," in edd. E.J. Kenney and W.V. Clausen, Cambridge 
History of Classical Literature. 2. Latin Literature, CUP 
(Cambridge, 1982), 683-773. 

[Foreword to] John Morris, Londinium: London in the Roman Empire; 
revised by S. Macready, Weidenfeld and Nicolson (London, 
1982), xiii-xvi. 

Reviews of 

Beaton, R., The Folk Poetry of Modern Greece, Cambridge, CUP, 
1980, in BZ, 75 (1982), 353-54. 

Menander Rhetor; ed. with trans. and commentary by  D.A. Russell 
and N.G. Wilson, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1981, in CR, n.s. 
32 (1982), 148-49. 

Morani, M., La tradizione manoseritta del "De natura hominis" di 
Nemesio, Milan, Università Cattolica, 1981, in CR, n.s. 32 
(1982), 149-51. 


1983 and forthcoming 


[Articles in] Macedonia: 4000 years of Greek history and civili- 
sation, Athens, Ekdotike Athenon, 1983, 237, 263-65, 288-91, 


331-37 [and corresponding pages in the Greek edition, 
Μακεδονία : 4000 χρονία ἑλληνιχῆς ἱστορίας καὶ πολιτισμοῦ] 


"Athens in the Dark Ages," in ed. Bernard Smith, Culture and 
History: Essays presented to Jack Lindsay, Melbourne, Hall 
and Iremonger, 1983 [forthcoming]. 

"Byzantine foreign policy and the Bulgarian state," in ed. J.H. 
Betts, Studies in Memory of T.B.L. Webster [provisional 
title], Bristol, Bristol Classical Press [forthcoming]. 

"Byzantine literature," in Boris Ford, ed., Pelican Guide to 
English Literature. Vol. 1, part 2, Pelican Books (Harmonds- 
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worth, 1983) [forthcoming] 

"Byzantinisches Schulwesen" in Lexikon des Mittelalters, Munich, 
Artemis, 1977- [forthcoming]. 

“The continuity of Hellenism in the Byzantine world,” in T. 
Winnifrith and P. Murray, edd., Greece Old and New, London, 
Macmillan, and New York, St Martin's Press, (1983), 111-27. 

[Entries in the] Dictionary of the Middle Ages, New York, 
Scribner's, 8.v. Belisarius, Byzantine classical scholarship, 
Byzantine dictionaries and encyclopaedias, Byzantine Greek, 
Byzantine literacy, Byzantine oratory, Byzantine translators 
and translations, Byzantine universities, John Xiphilinus, 
Justinian I, Theodora [forthcoming] 

Medieval and Modern Greek, 2nd ed., Cambridge, CUP, 1983; 158 pp. 

“The Parthenon marbles and the politics of restitution,” 
Archaeological Review, Cambridge, 2 (1983), 66-68. 

Reviews of 

Eleuteri, P., Storia delle traduzione manoscritta di Museo, 
Biblioteca di Studi Antichi, 30, Pisa, Giardini, 1981, in CR 
[forthcoming]. 

Hórandner, W.,Der Prosarhythmus in der rhetorischen Literatur der 
Byzantiner, WByzSt, 16, Vienna, Bóhlau, 1981, in BZ, 76(1983) 
[forthcoming]. 

Ste. Croix, G.E.M. de, The Class Struggle in the Ancient World: 
From the archaic age to the Arab conquests, London, Duck- 
worth, 1982, in P&P, 100 (1983), 147-59. 

Szidat, J., Historischer Kommentar zu Ammianus Marcellinus, Buch 
XX-XXI. Teil 2, Die Verhandlungsphase, Historia Einsel- 
schriften, 38, Wiesbaden, Steiner, 1981, in CR, n.s. 33 
(1983), 135. 

Vitae duae antiquae Sancti Athanasii Athonitae, ed. J. Noret, CCSG, 
9, Turnhout, Brepols, 1982, in JThS, n.s. 34 (1983), 319-21. 

Wilson, N.G., Seholars of Byzantiwn, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins UP, 
London, Duckworth, 1983, in TLS, 29 July 1983, 802. 


Reviews in the Daily Worker and Labour Monthly have not been 
included in the list above. 
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The Controversy about Slavery 
reported by Aristotle, Politics, I vi, 125524 ff. 


Trevor J. Saunders 


Ross's OCT reads: 


“Ott δὲ xat οἱ τἀναντία φάσχοντες τρόπον tive λέγουσιν 
ὀρθῶς, οὗ χαλεπὸν ἰδεῖν. δυχῶς γὰρ λέγεται τὸ δουλεύειν 
καὶ ὁ δοῦλος, ἔστι γάρ τις καὶ κατὰ νόμον δοῦλος xat 5 
δουλεύων ὁ γὰρ νόμος ὁμολογία τίς ἐστιν ἐν dj τὰ κατὰ 
πόλεμον κρατούμενα τῶν κρατούντων εἶναί φασιν. τοῦτο δὴ 
τὸ δίκαιον πολλοί τῶν ἐν τοῖς νόμοις ὥσπερ ῥήτορα γρά- 
φονται παρανόμων, ὡς δεινὸν Sv εἰ τοῦ βιάσασθαι δυναμένου 
καὶ κατὰ δύναμιν χρείττονος ἔσται δοῦλον καὶ ἀρχόμενον 10 
τὸ βιασθέν. καὶ τοῖς μὲν οὕτως δοχξι τοῖς δ᾽ ἐκείνως, xat 
τῶν σοφῶν. αἴτιον δὲ ταύτης τῆς ἀμφισβητήσεως, xat ὃ 
nore? τοὺς λόγους ἐπαλλάττειν, ὅτι τρόπον τινὰ ἀρετὴ τυγ- 
χἄνουσα χορηγίας καὶ βιάζεσθαι δύναται μάλιστα, xat 
ἔστιν det τὸ χρατοῦν ἐν ὑπεροχᾷ ἀγαθοῦ τινος, ὅστε δοχεῖν 15 
uj ἄνευ ἀρετῆς εἶναι τὴν βίαν, ἀλλὰ περὶ τοῦ δικαίου μδ- 
νον εἶναι τὴν ἀμφισβήτησιν (διὰ γὰρ τοῦτο τοῖς μὲν ἄνοια 
δοχεῖ τὸ δίκαιον εἶναι, τοῖς δ᾽ αὐτὸ τοῦτο δίκαιον, τὸ τὸν 
κρείττονα ἄρχειν)’ ἐπεῖ διαστάντων γε χωρὶς tobtwv τῶν λό- 
yav οὔτε ἰσχυρὸν οὐθὲν ἔχουσιν οὔτε πιθανὸν ἅτεροι λόγοι, ὡς 20 
οὐ δεῖ τὸ βέλτιον κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν ἄρχειν xual δεσπόζειν. ὅλως 
δ᾽ ἀντεχδμενοί τινες, ὡς οἴονται, δικαίου τινός (ὁ γὰρ νόμος 
δίκαιόν τι) τὴν κατὰ πόλεμον δουλείαν τιθέασι δικαίαν, 
ἅμα δ᾽ οὗ φασιν" τῆν τε γὰρ ἀρχὴν ἐνδέχεται μὴ δι- 
xatav εἶναι τῶν πολξμων,»»». 25 


17 ἄνοια Ross; εὔνοια codd., edd.; εὐήθεια H. Richards, Aristo- 
telica (London, 1915). 


In my revision of Sinclair's Penguin translation of the 
Politica (1981) I rendered this passage as follows: 


1255a3 On the other hand it is not hard to see that 
those who take opposing views are also right up to a 
point. The expressions "state of slavery" and "slave" 
have a double connotation: there exists also a legal 
slave and state of slavery.! The law in question is a 
kind of convention, which provides that all that is 


l. I.e. as well as a "natural" slavery. 
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conquered in war is termed the property of the conquer- 
ors. Against this right? many of those versed in law 
bring a charge analogous to that of "illegality" brought 
against an orator:? they hold it to be indefensible that 
a man who has been overpowered by the violence and 
superior might of another should become his property. 
Others see no harm in this; and both views are held by 
experts. 

1255a12 The reason for this difference of opinion, and 
for the overlap in the arguments used, lies in the fact 
that in a way it is virtue, when it acquires resources, 
that is best able actually to use force; and in the fact 
that anything which conquers does so because it excels in 
some good. It seems therefore that force is not without 
virtue, and that the only dispute is about what is just. 
Consequently some think that "just" in this connection is 
a nonsense, others that it means precisely this, that 
"the stronger shall rule". But when these propositions 

are disentangled, the other arguments" have no validity 
or power to show that the superior in virtue ought not to 
rule and be master. 

1255a21 Some take a firm stand (as they conceive it) on 
"justice" in the sense of "law", and claim that enslave- 
ment in war is just, simply as being legal; but they 
simultaneously deny it, since it is quite possible that 
undertaking the war may have been unjust in the first 
place. 


Over a century ago W.E. Heitland wrote," "With regard to this 
difficult passage opinions vary without limit, and no apology is 
needed for an independent attempt at an explanation." This comment 
remains true today, for in spite of the valiant labours of our 
impressive array of scholars, including Heitland himself, general 


2. | Dikaion. 

3. In the Athenian Assembly a charge of "illegality" (paranomon) 
could be brought against a proposer of a law which contravened 
existing law. 

4. Οἱ. Thrasymachus' arguments in Plato, Republic I. 

5. (a) "virtue, when...force"; (b) "anything which...good". 

6. Those outlined in the first paragraph of the chapter? 

7. | Notes Critical and Explanatory on certain passages in the 
first book of Aristotle’s Politics (Cambridge, 1876), 10. 

8. H. Hampke, "Zum ersten Buch der Politik des Aristoteles," 
Philologus, 24 (1866), 170-75, esp. 172-75; H. Jackson, “On 
Aristotle's Politics, I 6, 125547 sqq., and IV (VII) 16, 
1335a32-34," Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, 
2 (1883), 111-18, esp. 111-16; J.P. Postgate, “On Aristotle 
Politics I 6," ibid., 119-23; W. Ridgeway, "On some passages of 
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agreement on the central issue is still lacking, so hospitable is 
the passage to different constructions. In the preface (70-71) of 
the Penguin version I could state my own view only briefly, and 
point to a need for "a full new critical interpretation". This I 
now attempt to provide, in a necessarily rather formal” manner. 

The general importance of the passage I take to be that 
Aristotle reports and analyses the arguments of certain ancient 
defenders and attackers of slavery. We do not know for certain who 
these persons were (see below, note 25); but if we can penetrate 
Aristotle's exceedingly vague and allusive exposition, we shall 
gain some idea of the terms in which the controversy was conducted. 
The main tasks are 
(A) to establish clearly the rival positions described by Aris- 

totle in the first paragraph; 

(B) to see what he means by his suggestion in the second para- 
graph that the difference of opinion involves an "overlap" in 

Es arguments used on either side (τοὺς λόγους ἐπαλλάττειν» 

> 

(C) to see how a "disentanglement" or "separation" of "these pro- 
positions" (διαστάντων χωρὶς τούτων τῶν λόγων» 20) resolves 
the controversy, and leaves Aristotle's own view of the matter 
holding the field; 

(D) to consider the textual difficulty in line 17. It will be 
convenient to assume  provisionally that either Ross's 
ἄνοια (which he never defended! ) or Richards! εὐήθεια is 


correct. 


Aristotle's Politics," ibid., 124-53, esp. 128-31; F. Susemihl, 
"Drei schwierigen Stellen der aristotelischen Politik," Hermes, 19 
(1884), 576-95, esp. 576-88; B. Jowett, The Politics of Aristotle, 
II, 1 (Oxford, 1885), 18-21; F. Susemihl, "De politicis Aristo- 
teleis quaestiones criticae," Jahrbücher für classische Philologie, 
Suppl., 15 (1887), 329-450, esp. 344-45. W.L. Newman, The Politics 
of Aristotle, II (Oxford, 1887), ad loc.; R.Y. Tyrrell, Hermathena, 
6 (1886-88), 340-45; F. Susemihl and R.D. Hicks, The Politics of 
Aristotle, Books 1-5 (London, 1894), ad loc. and 205-209, 672. 
O. Gigon has a brief discussion in Ια "Politique" d’Aristote, 
Fondation Hardt, Entretiens XI (Geneva, 1964), 260 (cf. remarks by 
P. Moraux, 281-82). Also R. Weil, Aristote et L'Histoire (Paris, 
1960), 82. 

9. Cf. Maguire (as reported by Tyrrell), who attempted a formal 
reconstruction in terms of Aristotle's logic. In Maguire's succinct 
explanation of the main point I have found some welcome support for 
my own interpretation, but he does not expound the passage as a 
whole or attempt to unravel the full sequence of thought. 

10. As A. Colonna noted when reviewing the first volume of J. 


Aubonnet's Budé edition of the Politics, RFIC, 40 (1962), 197. 
A. Dreizehnter in his edition (Munich, 1970) reinstates εὔνοια: 
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A The rival views 


The immediate context is as follows. Chapter I v concluded with 
Aristotle's claim that there is a class of "natural" slaves, for 
whom slavery is both beneficial and just (δίκαιον). This word 
prompts him to think of law (cf. 22-23, ὁ γαρ νόμος δίκαιόν τι)» 
and to reflect that there is a school of thought “opposite” or 
"opposed" to his own (4 τἀναντία): That is to say, some people 
impugn slavery (by capture in war) on the grounds that however 
legal it may be, we have a "dreadful" (9 δεινόν), and in effect an 
ἄδιχον convention, if mere force is to be accepted as justifica- 
tion. On the other hand, there are others who differ (xat τοῖς μὲν 
οὕτως δοκεῖ τοῖς δ᾽ Exet vac ) », Presumably on no other than the 
grounds already sketched in 6-7, that, enslavement by capture in 
war is in some sense a legal agreement ^ (ὁ γαρ νόμος ὁμολογία τίς 
ἐστιν ἐν ᾗ τὰ κατὰ πόλεμον κρατούµενα τῶν κρατούντων εἶναί φασιν): 
Aristotle now proceeds to analyse the causes of this difference of 
opinion. 


B The "overlap" 


12 αἴτιον δξεοεο 17 ἀμφισβήτησιν» The root of the trouble, he 
suggests, lies in two empirical observations: (1) that ἀρετῆ, when 
it has adequate resources at its disposal, is in a particularly 
powerful position to resort to force (13-14); (2) that the conquer- 
or always conquers because of superiority in ἀγαθοῦ τινος (14-15). 
Evidently something in these observations makes the arguments of 
the opposing parties ἐπαλλάττειν; and the upshot is that "it looks 
as if" (δοκεῖν) force is not without ἀρετῆ (15-16). 

ἸΕπαλλάττειν is both crucial and vague. In Aristotle it is a 
quasi-technical term; but it is also, in some, contexts including 
ours, a metaphor. The careful examinations!“ of the word by 
Heitland, Jackson (114 note 1), and others make it clear that 
nothing certain can be inferred about its use in our context from 


11. Pace Heitland, 11 and Ridgeway, 129-30, at this early stage 
in the exposition τἀναντία can hardly refer in anticipation to 
the "opposite" views to be explored. With Postgate, 119, and Suse- 
mihl and Hicks, ad Loc., I take it to refer to the attackers only, 
who suppose that Aristotle's notion of δίκαιον in line 3 (at the 
end of I v) is the same as the δίχαιον of 8 (described in 6-7), 
which they impugn. Aristotle concedes that they are right "in a 
way" (4 τρόπον τινά), because clearly not all cases of slavery by 
capture in war are just. 

12. Cf. Postgate, 120, and Susemihl (Hermes, 577) : ἐἑκείνως 
refers to the supporters of enforced slavery. 

13. Cf. Xenophon, Cyrop., VII 5, 73. 

14. These contain abundant references and citations. 
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its use in other contexts, and that no appeal to another context in 
support of a particular interpretation can carry decisive weight. 
Its general meaning is "το overlap", and λόγοι may overlap in a 
variety of ways. They may use the same terms or concepts - but 
that would be ordinary and trivial; or they may each use a dif- 
ferent set of terms or concepts, one or more of which may be common 
to each set; or they may have different concepts expressed by a 
common word, or each may employ different words to express a common 
concept; ος their assumptions and modes of reasoning may differ in 
the main, but coincide/overlap in some details; and so on. 

It is important to notice that the λόγους said to overlap are 
not the empirical observations (1) and (2): if they were, βία, as 
the concept occurring in both, would presumably be the point of 
coincidence or overlap. But what could be built on this? Rather, 
(1) and (2) are the material or subject-matter on the basis of 
whic the opposing parties advance their λόγους, arguments 
whose conclusions are summarised in the bracket from 17 to 19. Now 
in this raw material of argument there is a conspicuous conceptual 
"overlap" in the shape of an equivocation on the notion of "good" 
(as a noun) or "merit": (1) ἀρετη, in the sense of moral virtue, is 
obviously an ἀγαθόν, and can be well equipped to use force; (2) he 
who conquers (by force) does so because of superiority in some 
ἀγαθον (military resources or skill). The overlap lies in the 
simple fact that while all pet is an ἀγαθόν, not all dya0G are 
ἀρετῇ» ᾿Αρετῆ “overlaps” ἀγαθᾶ; the two terms are only partly co- 
extensive. This conceptual overlap facilitates an overlap of 
argument, as will appear. 


15. Cf. Postgate, 122: “external facts which have given occasion 
to it" (8c. the confusion). 

16. Newman (on line 15) sees this point, but does nothing with it; 
cf. Susemihl and Hicks on lines 13-16. 

17. Postgate, 121, makes essentially the same mistake as Jackson, 
114: "Where does the ἐπαλλαξις come in? It comes in when both 
parties assume the false and fallacious proposition that superi- 
ority in brute force and superiority in merit are inseparable" 
(Postgate's italics). The overlap is not between force and merit, 
but between two kinds of merit. And his subsequent discussion 
too seems to me confusing: 

(a) Why should the attacker of enforced slavery be compelled by 
"logic" to “assert...that superiority in ἀρετῃ is no title to 
rule"? Surely the attacker believes (i) that &pecn is a title, but 
(ii) that in fact force, although necessarily accompanied by some 
merit (4yaeov τι)» is never or not always accompanied by the merit 
that is ἀρετη: 

(b) Why should the "external fact" that "force is never employed 
except by the possessor of some advantage (ἀγαθόν)᾽ appeal "chiefly 
to its opponents" (i.e. slavery's)? The fact is relevant to the 
opponents only if the ἀγαθον in question is invariably not ἀρετῆ = 
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The upshot so far is then (ὥστε) that to the defender of 
enforced slavery it looks as if force is not without virtue, 
because force (l) is sometimes used by ἀρετη, and (2) triumphs 
through superiority in an ἆγαθδν. Since the dpeth of (1) is 
an dya@6v, the generalised formula μὴ ἄνευ ἀρετῆς εἶναι τὴν βίαν 
seems (δοκεῖν) to him sure ground; and to anyone who is attracted 
by this argument, as the defender of course is, a substantial 
degree of progress will appear to have been made: with so much 
agreed, he will suggest, all that remains to be decided is, "what 
is 6íxavov?", for this is the only point for dispute left (16-17, 
ἀλλὰ περὶ τοῦ δικαίου µόνον εἶναι τὴν ἀμφισβήτησιν). If the attack- 
er will only agree to take the short further step, that dpeth 
implies or includes δικαιοσΌνη, the question of the justice of 
slavery by capture in war will be very rapidly settled. 


17 διὰ y&p.... 19 ἄρχειν. But the attackers are of course not 
naive: they know that to argue from μὴ ἄνευ ἀρετῆς εἶναι τὴν βίαν 
to an agreed statement of δίκαιον is impossible; and in the first 
part of this bracket Aristotle indicates the conclusion they reach. 
τοῦτο I take (with Newman) to refer to lines 12-17 in general, or 
perhaps the general formulation μὴ ἄνευ ἀρετῆς εἶναι τὴν Btav and 
its lurking ambiguity. τοῖς μὲν and τοῖς 6€ correspond exactly to 
τοῖς μέν and τοῖς δέ in line 11: μέν indicates the opponents of 
enforced slavery, δὲ the defenders. 

Both sides are thus committing the everyday mistake of genera- 
lising from particular instances, as follows: 
(4) The reasoning of the attackers of forcibly imposed slavery. 
Faced with the defender's seductive (or outrageous) reasoning in 
lines 12-17, the attackers react strongly; they argue that since 
force is not invariably exercised by ἀρετῇ (being notoriously all 
too often exercised by rogues), it mever is; and that therefore 
the notion of justice, τὸ δίκαιον, in forcibly imposed slavery is 
ἄνοια, a folly or nonsense. From particular observations of cases 
where the ἀγαθά and dpeth do not coincide (these ἀγαθᾶ happen not 
to be dpeth), they infer an illegitimate universal generalisation 
that they never coincide. They see that the defender's argument 
wrongly takes all uses of force to be associated with dpeth; but 
then they themselves fall into the error of supposing that none 
are. 
(ii) The reasoning of the defendere of forcibly imposed slavery is 
a reverse image of that of the attackers. It is that since force 
is sometimes or often exercised by ἀρετῆ, it always is; and that 


but Postgate does not make this clear. 

Again, Ridgeway, 129, is right to point to a confusion between 
moral and physical pet, and right also in saying that someone in 
the argument “holds that βία always implies ἀρετῆ; but no one 
"holds that ἀρετῆ implies the existence of βία"; and this recip- 
rocal implication is not what is meant by ἐπαλλάττειν. 
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therefore to say that forcibly imposed slavery is δίκαιον is true: 
justice simply is the rule of the stronger in point of force, 
because force entails ἀρετῆ, and dpeth entails δικαιοσύνη. From 
particular observations of cases where ἀγαθά and ἀρετῆ do coincide 
(these ἀγαθά do happen to be, or to be used by, ἀρετῆ), they infer 
the illegitimate universal generalisation that they always 
coincide. 

The formulation ph ἄνευ ἀρετῆς εἶναι τὴν βίαν cannot, without 
equivocation, be endorsed by both sides: the defenders accept the 
formulation unreservedly, the attackers could agree to it only by 
accepting ἀρετῆ at least in some cases in a weak sense of "effici- 
ency" or "excellence" or “prowess”, rather than of "moral virtue". 
Such a move, however, if permitted by the defenders, would be 
logically fatal to their own case. To suppose that μὴ ἄνευ ἀρετῆς 
εἶναι τὴν βίαν is an agreed formulation is a common and funda- 
mental error; Newman commits it repeatedly. Aristotle admittedly 
does not say to whom the formulation ph ἄνευ ἀρετῆς εἴναι τὴν βίαν 
"seems", but it cannot be to the attacker, because such a view 
supports only a defender. Moreover, no attacker could think that 
the controversy was "only" or "merely" about justice, because the 
justice of enforced slavery is precisely his major doubt. "Only" 
implies a defender, who supposes that δίκαιον is easily established 
on the basis of some previous argument or statement, i.e. μὴ ἄνευ 
ἀρετῆς εἶναι τὴν βίαν. 


C The "disentanglement" 


19 énet.... 21 δεσπδζειν. A natural reading of the passage 
suggests that the λόγων (i.e. the arguments and conclusions gf the 
attackers and defenders) are different from the λόγοι. The 
meaning is not "when the (opposing) arguments are διαστᾶντες, the 
[same] opposing (ἅτεροι) arguments do not have...", for apart from 
the strangeness of such Greek (Aristotle would surely have written 
inet διαστᾶντες γε οἱ ἐναντίοι λόγοι...), the point at issue is 
much sharper than that. 

The term διαστᾶντων is another general metaphor, and nothing 
precise about its meani here can be inferred from, or supported 
by, its use elsewhere. But I accept, with commentators in 
general, that Aristotle intended some contrast with ἐπαλλάττειν. 
What sort of contrast, is a question for ratio et res ipsa. 

ἐπεῖ..-.γε, as Newman says, confirms διὰ τοῦτο (17) by intro- 
ducing a supposition contrary to preceding fact: "these λόγων, so 
far not διαστάντων, ought to have been; so let us suppose they 


18. With Postgate, 123 note 2, and Susemihl (Hermes, 578), 
against Jackson, 115 note 2. 

19. For references and discussions see Jackson, 114 note 1, 
Newman, ad loc., etc. 
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are." To paraphrase: "That is why they disagree about justice - 
since when/if these λδγοι are made to διαστῆναι, the other 
λόγοι have...." 

A further implication of the sentence is that τούτων λόγων, 
when not διαστάντων, generate something to fhe effect that οὐ δεῖ 
τὸ βέλτιον κατ) ἀρετὴν ἄρχειν xat δεσπόζειν.2 “That the better in 
point of virtue should rule" is of course Aristotle's own position: 
it is this kind of superiority that is in his eyes the sole justi- 
fication for the forcible imposition of slavery - for then the 
slavery is "natural". In practice, this justification is sometimes 
present when slavery is imposed by force, but often it is not. 
This is a frank and accurate recognition of the facts. 

But if one argues, as the attackers did, from cases where it 
is not present, that it is never present, one will or may be 
led to the perhaps cynical and certainly unwelcome conclusion that 
δίκαιον is a "nonsense", in these matters; and if that is true - 
if, that is, δίκαιον has no meaning when we talk of forcibly 
imposed slavery (cf. I iii ad fin.) - then we cannot say δεῖ τὸ 
βέλτιον κατ) ἀρετὴν ἄρχειν, for we have no criterion for δεῖ. If 
"just" (δίκαιον) is always in principle inapplicable to forcibly 
imposed slavery, how could one ever say that one "ought" (δεῖ) to 
impose it forcibly? Aristotle, however, would claim it to be both 
"just" and "necessary" that it should be imposed on "natural" 
Slaves (see 1255b7, without Ross's comma and square brackets: xat 
δίκαιον καὶ δεῖ τὸ μὲν ἄρχεσθαι τὸ δ᾽ ἄρχειν ἣν πεφύκασιν ἀρχὴν 
ἄρχειν, ὥστε καὶ δεσπόζειν,...). The attackers, who like Aristotle 
believe in the claims of ἀρετῆ, have been led by an illegitimate 
generalisation into cutting the ground from under their own feet. 

If on the other hand one argues, as the defenders did, from 
cases where dpeth is present, that it is always present, one will 
or may be led to another cynical and certainly unwelcome conclu- 
sion, namely that justice is the rule of the stronger - which 
makes it impossible to say (as Aristotle would wish to) that in a 
given case “he is ruling, but unjustly (he is mot βελτίων κατ᾽ 
ἀρετήν) and therefore ought not to", or "he is not ruling, but this 
is unjust, because he is βελτίων xat’ ἀρετῆν, which means he 


20. I thus take the words οὗτε Üoxopóv οὖθὲν ἔχουσιν οὔτε πιθανὸν 
esc οὗ δεῖ as ..."contain nothing either cogent or plausible to 
the effect that the better in virtue ought not to rule" (cf. 
Jackson, 115). To take ὡς as directly dependent on λόγοι rather 
than on πιθανόν seems to me difficult, because I do not see whose 
λόγοι would be meant: all parties to the dispute believe that 
δεῖ τὸ βέλτιον xat’ ἀρετὴν ἄρχειν καὶ δεσπόζειν, and the contro- 
versy arises because the defenders of enforced slavery argue that 
successful force is, or is always associated with, ἀρετῇ. 

21. 125554 ff. (whether or not Susemihl's def is right in 5) makes 
it clear the ἀμφισβῆτησις stems from the coincidence of actual with 
natural slavery in some cases and their non-coincidence in others. 
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ought to." One abolishes the vital distinction between facts and 
one's moral assessment of them. 

Thus it does not matter that the attackers' and defenders' 
reasoning is fallacious: they may not know it, but their arguments 
and conclusions (τούτων λόγων) are inimical to the proposition δεῖ 
τὸ βέλτιον κατ᾽ ἀρετὴν ἄρχειν. 

But ἅτεροι λόγοι are not inimical, "when" or "if" or "provided 
that" τοῦτων λόγων are διαστᾶντων χωρίς. To understand this, we 
have to revert to the ἀγαθά and the ἀρετῇ discussed under B above, 
for the "overlapping" of these is intimately related to, and indeed 
facilitates, the overlapping of arguments (λόγων) which τὸ δια- 
στῆναι χωρίς prevents. It is clearly true that all ἀγαθᾶ either are 
or are not ἀρετῆ. The attackers notice, correctly, that some ἀγαθά 
(let us call them ἀγαθά (a)) are not ἀρετῆ : the defenders notice, 
correctly, that some ἀγαθά (let us call them ἀγαθά (b)), are ἀρετῇ. 
On the strength of his observation, an attacker argues, illegitim- 
ately, that ἀγαθά (b) are not ἀρετῇ; and a defender, on the basis 
of his observation, argues illegitimately that ἀγαθά (a) are ἀρετῆ. 
In other words, to use the spatial or territorial analogies of 
ἐπαλλάττειν and διαστῆναι χωρίς, each claims for himself and for 
his own case the territory of ἀγαθά legitimately held by the other: 
the attacker claims for his case ἀγαθά (b), which (in reality 
ἀρετῇ) he takes to be not ἀρετῇ; the defender claims for his case 
ἀγαθᾶ (a) which (in reality not ἀρετῇ) he takes to be ἀρετῆ. The 
two sides thus "overlap", each claiming the "territory" of the 
other. To make the λόγοι διαστῆναι χωρῖς means simply to have 
each occupy its own legitimate "territory": the attacker will pro- 
perly dwell only on the fact that some cases of enforced slavery 
come about because of superiority in some ἆγαθδν which is not 
dpeth, while the defender will properly dwell only on those cases 
which arise from superiority in an ἆγαθον which is ἀρετή, 

A small diagram may help: 
ATTACKERS 
(a) not ἀρετῆ 


(b) dpeth 
DEFENDERS 


Some ἀγαθᾶ are { 


22. So Jackson, 114 (C ἑπαλλάττουσιν: t.e. slaveries which X 
pronounces unjust, Y pronounces just"), but (like Postgate, 121) 
without making it clear, at any rate until the very last sentence 
of his paper, that the "overlap" depends on the confusion of ἀρετῇ 
and ἆγαθδν. He supposes that X (the attacker) as well as Y 
assume that "βία is always accompanied by ἀρετή", but that since in 
some cases βία is “detestable”, this somehow vitiates the dpeTf| 
and therefore εὔνοια is erected into a new and proper basis for 
Slavery. But surely once the attacker concedes that [a is always 
accompanied by ἀρετῆ, in the sense of moral virtue, his position 
becomes precisely that of the defender. 
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What then are the ἅτεροι Xyort??? The Greek suggests not 
merely that τοῦτων λόγων are different from each other (though this 
is of course true), but that certain other λόγοι are different 
(ἕτεροι) from them (from the τούτων τῶν λόγων). 


I see two possible candidates for the role of ἅτεροι λόγοι: 
(i) “Although these (τούτων) accounts stand poles apart (δια- 
σταντων) [and reflect a dispute of some substance], the other argu- 
ments [of unspecified provenance and rationale] to show that the 
superior in virtue ought not to rule and be master contain nothing 
compelling or plausible." This reading is neat and simple. Yet: 
(a) "Other" arguments dc οὐ δεῖ... suggest that we have already had 
some arguments ὥς οὗ δεῖ-.»; but not even the attackers of 
enforced slavery actually argue for that (cf. note 20 above). (b) 
ἅτεροι Sounds rather specific, as if Aristotle were referring to 
something identifiable by his readers, not something outside the 
text. (c) "That is why (διὰ τοῦτο) they differ about justice, since 
though these views are poles apart, the other arguments..." seems a 
rather aimless train of thought. (d) If ἐπει..«γε introduces a 
supposition contrary to preceding fact (see above, p. 31), 
then διασταντων is better taken conditionally than concessively. 


(ii) I therefore prefer to suppose? that διαστάντων refers to 
the disentanglement of the "overlap", and that ἅτεροι λόγοι are 
merely those "other" or "earlier" views reported in ὁ yap νόμος... 
σοφῶν! (a) that law is an agreement to treat the conquered in war 
as the property of the conquerors, (b) that enslavement by force is 
“dreadful” (δεινόν)- These arguments, unlike οὗτοι λόγοιν are only 
weakly inimical to the proposition that the superior in virtue 
should rule, since (a) can be countered by pointing out that the 
war may have been unjust in the first place, and (b) can be count- 
ered by pointing out that the war may have been just. Clearly, 
then, (a) and (b) are easily refuted and can do nothing to invali- 
date the thesis that the better in virtue ought to rule and be 
master of slaves, which is Aristotle's own view. His following 
words (ὅλως ès...) now fit nicely, and develop precisely that train 
of thought: "a general appeal to justice, which is implied in the 
appeal to law (ὁ yàp νόμος δίκαιδν τι) mentioned at the opening of 
the chapter, entails admitting that enforced slavery is sometimes 
just and sometimes not...." 


23. I take Xoyov and λόγοι as "true" plurals, each referring to at 
least two views, as aginst Hampke, 174, who quite implausibly takes 
λόγων as the case of the defendants only, and λόγοι as that of the 
attackers only. Cf. Heitland, 14, and Postgate, 123. 


24. Following Ross, in the note to his Oxford translation, ad loc. 
25. It does not seem to me possible to identify the shadowy 
disputants (for a discussion, see Newman, I, 139 ff., and cf. 
W.K.C. Guthrie, A History of Greek Philosophy, III [Cambridge, 
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But ἄνοια and εὐήθεια are admittedly mere conjectures; how will the 
reconstruction look if we revert to εὔνοια» which is after all the 
reading of the manuscripts? The difficulty is to see how διὰ τοῦτο 
could possibly link the preceding observations and reasoning with a 
statement reading εὔνοια δοκεῖ τὸ δίκαιον εἶναι: The strongest 
argument I can see for retaining εὔνοιαν would run as follows. (i) 
Let yn ἄνευ ἀρετῆς εἶναι τὴν βίαν be a formulation (of course equi- 
vocal) agreed by both sides. (ii) Let διᾶ yap τοῦτο:: «ἄρχειν 
report definitions of τὸ δίκαιον. On this view, both sides admit 
that forcible enslavement involves peth; the defenders then have 
to uphold the inference from ἀρετή to τὸ δίκαιον», and the attackers 
have to impugn it. Each side therefore offers its own definition 
of τὸ δίκαιον. The attackers offer εὔνοια» which 16 not exhi- 
bited in forcible enslavement brought about by ἀρετῆ; forcible 
enslavement {6 therefore not just. The defenders offer τὸ τὸν 
xpetvvova ἄρχειν, which 8 exhibited in the forcible enslave- 
ment brought about by ἀρετή; forcible enslavement is therefore 
just. 

This reading has obvious attractions. Against it are (i) the 
reasons given on Ρ. 31 for regarding the formulation μη ἄνευ ἀρετῆς 
εἶναι τὴν βίαν as a report of the views of the defenders alone; 
(11) an expectation of finding not εὔνοιαν alone but τὸ τὴν εὔνοιαν 
ὑπάρχειν or something similar; (iii) the sheer implausibility of 
defining τὸ δίκαιον aS εὖνοιαΣ after all, master and slave may have 
good will towards each other, even if originally the slavery had 
been imposed unjustly, and a just slavery would πο} cease to be 
just even if marked by a conspicuous lack of μες 

Not without a certain hesitation, I therefore come down in 
favour of ἄνοια (or εὐήθεια)» Clearly the defenders in some sense 
identify enforced slavery (the rule of the stronger) and justice; 


1969], 155 ff.). Probably Aristotle is merely reconstructing and 
summarising the arguments of many thinkers on either side. Yet the 
view of the defenders, as I see it, has obvious connections with 
the general position adopted by Thrasymachus in Republic I. Cf. 
also R. Schlaifer, "Greek theories of slavery from Homer to Aris- 
totle," ASCP, 47 (1936), 165-204, esp. 202 ff. (rp. in M.I. Finley, 
ed., Slavery in Classical Antiquity [Cambridge and New York, 
1960] ). 

26. It is to be remembered that the topic is not merely slavery, 
in which there may indeed be φιλία between master and slave (cf. 
1255b13), but slavery imposed by force. 

27. The explanation of O. Immisch, in his Teubner edition (εὔνοια: 
quae victos liberos patitur) suggests a quite improbable and 
indeed sensational manner of demonstrating "goodwill"; and in any 
case such a conclusion is hard to extract from the preceding 
sequence of thought. 
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the advantage of ἄνοια is that it allows the attackers to go to the 
other extreme and say that (since enforced slavery is never just) 
"justice" in this matter is a "nonsense" (compare their strong 
language at a9: δεινόν)» On this view the lack of syntactical 
parallelism between ἄγνοια and τὸ τὸν κρείττονα ἄρχειν is perfectly 
natural. Richards, whose conjecture εὐήθεια may have suggested 
ἄνοια to Ross, compares 1257510 λῆρος εἶναι δοκεῖ τὸ νόμισμα, and 
several passages from Republic I (e.g. 348c δικαιοσύνη is not 
κακία but γενναῖα εὐῆθεια) as he says, ΗΘ could easily be 
corrupted into NO(cf. F.W. Hall, A Companion to Classical Texts 
[Oxford, 1913], 158-59). I find ἄνοια or εὐήθεια about equally 
acceptable: both are scornfully dismissive, and both occur in Plato 
in that sense frequently enough (see Richards' references, and e.g. 
Meno, 90el). On the other hand Aristotle offers no example of 
such a use of ἄνοια; but Απ. Post., 74b21-22 and many other 
passages (see Bonitz's index) do have the adjective εὐῆθης so used. 
I cannot find that ¢%vorqg is ever employed in a scornful sense. 
Lambinus' εὐνομία» reported by Aubonnet in his Budé edition, is not 
illuminating, at least to me. 


Conclusion 


Aristotle's discussion of the ancient controversy about slavery is 
hazy and difficult; but the controversy itself was straightforward 
enough. Both sides generalised from particular instances, and so 
overstated their position. Aristotle presents his own view, based 
on a hierarchical view of nature, as one that recognises and does 
justice to the limited truths which had been over-exploited by the 
controversialists. 


28. I am most grateful to G.J.D. Aalders, Jonathan Barnes, David 
Robinson and Richard Robinson for helpful comment on a draft of 
this article. Naturally none of them is to be taken as necessarily 
agreeing with my interpretation. 
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Greek Ethics after MacIntyre 
and the Stoic Community of Reason 


Α.Α. Long 


The language - and therefore also to some large degree 
the practice - of morality today is in a state of grave 
disorder....Ever since belief in Aristotelian teleology 
was discredited moral philosophers have attempted to 
provide some alternative rational secular account of the 
Mature and status of morality, but...all these attempts 
...have in fact failed, a failure perceived most clearly 
by Nietzsche....Unless...the moral tradition to which 
Aristotle's teaching about the virtues is central... 
could be rationally vindicated, Nietzsche's stance would 
have a terrible plausibility. 


Thus Alasdair MacIntyre sums up the two central premises of the 
argument of his recent book, After Virtue, which lead him to 
pose the "stark question": Nietzsche or Aristotle?! His answer 
to this question and the book's conclusion are guardedly optim- 
istic: Nietzsche does not defeat Aristotle. "The Aristotelian 
tradition can be restated in a way that restores intelligibility 
and rationality to our moral and social attitudes and commitments" 
(p. 241). On MacIntyre's analysis, the shortcomings of modern 
moral philosophy, manifested in its failure to reach agreement 
about a rational foundation for ethics, can be traced back to the 
rival philosophies of the eighteenth century, when the Aristo- 
telian tradition gave way to "liberal individualism”. Broad 
agreement concerning the content of moral precepts continued; but 
it was against a background which no longer shared the presup- 
positions about human nature that had previously served to justify 
those precepts. The language of morals, while appearing largely 
the same, had lost the context, social and conceptual, where its 
terms were properly at home. Three specific mistakes, according to 
MacIntyre, occurred when liberal invididualism began to oust the 
Aristotelian tradition - the abandonment of ethical teleology, the 
severance of the virtues from socially defined roles, and the 
widespread belief that moral judgments cannot be treated as 
statements of fact. 


l. P. 239. The book was published in 1981 by University of Notre 
Dame Press, Indiana, in the U.S.A., and by Duckworth, London, in 
Britain. MacIntyre's sympathy for Greek ethics was already evident 
in his A Short History of Ethics (London, 1967), though there 
he was much more critical of Aristotle. 
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My quotations and summary should be sufficient to indicate 
the remarkable range and  boldness of After Virtue.  MacIntyre is 
well known for his skill in combining the arts of the philosopher, 
Social historian and classicist. This breadth of perspective has 
enabled him to write a book of unusual richness and urgency. 
Highly provocative, quite plainly, it invites and will receive 
discussion from those with all kinds of different axes to grind. 
My purpose in this paper, as an historian of ancient philosophy, is 
to extend MacIntyre's conception of the "Aristotelian tradition" to 
include the Stoics. He appears to regard Stoicism as a different 
kind of moral system from "the Aristotelian tradition" and this, I 
shall argue, is a mistake. Given MacIntyre's requirements of a 
successful moral philosophy, Stoicism, in at least some of its 
approaches, suits his book even better than Aristotle himself. 
This can be shown when we bring those prevailing tendencies in 
Greek moral thought approved by MacIntyre together with some Stoic 
conceptions of human nature and "the community of reason". 


I. Functionalism and "the Aristotelian tradition" 


"The Aristotelian tradition", as MacIntyre uses this expression, is 
a name for that general moral scheme which "came for long periods 
to dominate the European Middle Ages" (p. 50) and whose antecedents 
stretch back into the Greek poets and the forms and institutions of 
Greek social life. Aristotle himself is seen as the supreme repre- 
sentative and analyst of this moral scheme, whose structure is 
articulated in the WNicomachean Ethica. In its fully-fledged 
Aristotelian form, the scheme involves three  interdependent 
elements: "untutored — human-nature-as-it-happens-to-be, human- 
nature-as-it-could-be-if-it-realised-its-telo8 and the precepts 
of rational ethics as the means for the transition from one to the 
other" (p. 51). Accept such a scheme, MacIntyre argues, and we 
cease to be troubled by problems which have bedevilled modern moral 
philosophy, such as the logical status and meaning of ethical judg- 
ments and the relation between "is" and "ought". The gap between 
facts and values disappears once we adopt a teleological view of 
human nature. Thus the great strength of "the Aristotelian 
tradition", in MacIntyre's argument, is "the concept of man under- 
stood as having an essential nature and an essential purpose or 
function" (p. 56). Just as a watch, by reason of its function, 
ought to tell the time accurately, or be a "good" watch; so, for 
Aristotle, "a 'man' stands to 'good man' as 'watch' stands to 'good 


2. In A Short History of Ethics, 107, MacIntyre also found in 
Stoicism a complete “detachment of the individual from the 
Platonic-Aristotelian morality of social life". My disagreement on 
this and on other points is offered in a positive spirit of 
admiration for his book as a whole. 
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watch'". "Man" like "watch" is defined "in terms of the purpose 
which" [a man] "is characteristically expected to serve" (p. 55). 
What it is "to be a man is to fill a set of roles each of which has 
its own point and purpose: member of a family, citizen, soldier.... 
It is only when man is thought of as an individual prior to and 
apart from all roles that 'man' ceases to be a functional concept" 
(p. 56). 

This thesis of MacIntyre's is complex, and I have neither the 
Space nor the knowledge to comment on its effectiveness as a 
contribution to the contemporary moral debates.^ If my summary, 
however, has been sufficiently clear, MacIntyre's argument forces 
us to reflect upon the striking differences between Graeco-Roman 
and modern ethical theories, differences which are all the more 
interesting given the actual historical and conceptual connections 
between them. In ancient philosophy an ethical theory typically 
assumes that all actions should be undertaken for the sake of a 
self-fulfilling telos (eudaimonia), the attainment of which is the 
goal of human nature. Moral precepts are not grounded in sentiment, 
or utility, or the autonomy of practical reason (to mention some of 
the obvious modern theories). They are rules based upon the 
virtues, that is, the perfections of human nature, what human 
nature would and could be if it realized its telos. The project of 
ancient moral philosophy is to teach us how to become what we 
essentially are. 

As MacIntyre makes plain, that project involves a concept of 
man, and self-identity, and public and private roles which is in 
striking contrast to prevalent modern attitudes, whether we call 
them "liberal individualism" or freedom of conscience or self- 
determination. We do not go to moral philosophers today for advice 
on the meaning of life or on what we should do to be happy; that is 
our private affair. Yet we acknowledge many of the moral obliga- 
tions characteristic of ancient ethics, though the force of those 
obligations has no necessary connection with how we conceive of our 
own personal good. Modern ethics assumes the inevitability of 
conflicts between egoism and altruism. According to "the Aristo- 
telian tradition", there must be a coincidence between what is 
actually good for me as a man and what is actually good for 
"those others with whom I am bound up in human community"..."goods 
are not private property" (p. 213). 


3. MacIntyre seems to be drawing here upon Aristotle, E.N., 
1.1097b24- 1098al7; but his one reference to the text, 1095816, p. 
56, is not to the point. 

4. For an entirely fair-minded review, cf. Samuel Scheffler in 
PhR, 92 (1983), 443-47. 

5. In this paper I am not concerned with precise details of 
MacIntyre's interpretation of Aristotle himself. Some of what he 
says lacks the sharp analysis necessary to any clear determination 
of Aristotle's ethical position; contrast John Cooper's excellent 
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In order to understand these different viewpoints, we need to 
acknowledge, with MacIntyre, that Greek philosophers developed 
their ethical theories within a society which already presupposed 
something analogous to what he calls the"functional concept of 
man". Before Plato, of course, we do not find any developed 
teleology or explicit focus upon man's essential nature as a 
rational being. These were philosophical constructions. But in 
their own moral arguments, Plato and his successors could assume a 
general acceptance of the notion that human excellence (arete) is 
a specification of what is naturally or factually best for human 
beings and their societies, what is most conducive to their well- 
being. The principal ethical disagreements were concerned not with 
the basic elements and logic of this scheme, but with how the key 
terms should be filled out, what the real interests of human beings 
are, and how they are to be determined. Hence Greek philosophers 
offered little by way of detailed justification for using concepts 
such as nature, objective excellence, human goal and function. 
Broadly speaking, they assumed the propriety of a conceptual scheme 
in which these ideas were an uncontroversial, if unsystematic, part 
of the cultural tradition. Their chief efforts were not devoted to 
proving that human beings have determinate natures or functions or 
interests in their own well-being, but rather to disclosing what 
all of these really are, and what kind of lives are necessary to 
their fulfilment. 


II. Stoicism and "the Aristotelian tradition" 


Has Stoic moral philosophy retained intelligible connections with 
this tradition? Is it a philosophy which, to a recognizable 
extent, includes and builds upon characteristics of the "Aristo- 
telian" scheme, both in its more popular and its more technical 
concepts? Is the Stoic "life in accordance with nature" a moral 
theory which someone who accepted that basic scheme could be given 
good reason to endorse? 

MacIntyre, in a few brief comments, makes a sharp contrast 
between "the Aristotelian tradition" and Stoicism. He claims that 
the Stoics, like Kant, severed "all connection between what is 
good (morally good, as modern writers would say) and human desires" 


Reason and Human Good in Aristotle (Cambridge, Mass., 1975). 
But MacIntyre's characterization of an “Aristotelian tradition", 
not specific to Aristotle, is broadly acceptable, and necessary to 
the kind of contrast between ancient and modern on which he is 
engaged. 

6. Their reliance on such general presuppositions was recognized 
by Sextus Empiricus in his arguments against the Dogmatists' 
ethics, Adv. math., 11, though even he argues from within the 
tradition. 
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(p. 131). According to MacIntyre, the Stoics abandoned the tradi- 
tional plurality of the virtues, replacing that conception with "a 
simple monism of virtue" (p. 158). The Stoics, he maintains 
(tbid.), make the good man "a citizen of the universe", whose 
standard of right action is "the law of the cosmic order". That 
law, "one and the same for all rational beings has nothing to do 
with local particularity or circumstances". (A feature of the 
“Aristotelian  tradition's" conception of the virtues, which 
MacIntyre strongly approves, was their foundation in social 
practice and needs.) He sees Stoicism as a moral theory which 
resembles Judaism in its emphasis upon a morality of "law". In 
contrast with "the Aristotelian tradition" the Stoics are said to 
have "abandoned any notion of a telos", with an "implacable law" 
taking the place of the previous centrality of the virtues. 

Stoicism enters MacIntyre's argument only briefly (pp. 157- 
59). Let my response to these particular claims of his be almost 
as brief; the main body of this paper is offered as a fuller 
rejoinder. Certain points, however, must be settled before we 
proceed. “No connection between what is morally good and human 
desires". Cicero, De finibus, 3.22: "So it could be correctly 
said that the object of all proper functions (officia) is to 
obtain nature's primary requirements, but not that this is the 
ultimate good, since right action is not present in the first 
affiliations of  nature....Yet it (8c. "right action" / “the 
morally good") is in accordance with nature, and stimulates us to 
desire it far more strongly than we are stimulated by all the 
earlier objects". 

"To do what is right need not necessarily produce...happiness" 
(p- 157). Stobaeus, 2.77, 16 (ed. Wachsmuth): "they say that being 
happy is the end, for the sake of which everything is to be done, 
but it is done for the sake of nothing". (No telos!) “This 
consists in living in accordance with virtue" (Stobaeus, ibid.)./ 
"Simple monism of virtue", "disappearance of their (8c. the 
virtues') teleological ordering in the good life" (pp. 157-58). 
Stobaeus, 2.65, 6-12 (reporting Panaetius): "for just as archers 
make hitting the target their highest end, but propose to achieve 
it in different ways, so all the virtues make being happy their 
end, which consists in living consistently with nature, but they 
achieve this in different ways". Stobaeus, 2.72, 3-6: "all the 
virtues are both efficient and final goods. For they both generate 
happiness and they complete it, since they are its parts". 

"Stoic virtue has nothing to do with local particularity or 
circumstance". Diogenes Laertius, 7.121: "they say that the wise 
man will participate in politics, £f nothing prevents him... 
and will even feed off human flesh if ctrcuwnstances make that 


7. For Stoic eudaimonein as a state of mind which is supremely 
satisfying to its possessor, cf. Cicero, Tusc.,  5.40-41, Seneca, 
Ep. 92.3. 
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appropriate". Diogenes Laertius, 7.109: "they say that some 
proper functions (kath@konta) depend on circumstances, but others 
do not. The following do not depend on circumstances: looking 
after one's health and one's sense organs, and such like. Proper 
functions which do depend on circumstances are mutilating oneself, 
and dispersing one's property". 

The passages I have translated are from unimpeachable Stoic 
sources. Baldly stated, they perhaps make little of Stoicism clear 
or appealing. They are none the less sufficient to show that 
MacIntyre is incorrect to contrast Stoicism with Aristotle by the 
chief criteria that he has invoked. The Stoics agreed with Aris- 
totle that man has a natural telos, that that telos is perfected 
activity as a rational being, that both of these are essentially 
constituted by a plurality of virtues, and that what the virtuous 
man will do requires his proper assessment of the circumstances in 
which he finds himself. Certainly, as MacIntyre observes (p. 157), 
"Stoic virtue is an all or nothing matter", and nothing except 
virtue is a genuine good in their system. The Stoics' insistence 
on the latter point was a notorious difference from the Peripate- 
tics in antiquity. It would be interesting to know whether 
Aristotle also thought there could be degrees of virtue, since the 
phronimos in his ethics plays a role very similar to that of the 
Stoic wise man. But it is not my intention to explore the famil- 
iar similarities and differences between Stoic and Aristotelian 
moral philosophy. I will happily agree with MacIntyre that the two 
systems differ importantly in certain respects. My point is simply 
that they do share presuppositions which he himself regards as 
central to an effective moral theory. 

In "the Aristotelian tradition", what someone Ought to do 


8. It was the heretical Ariston of Chios, Zeno's contemporary, 
who held the essential unity of virtue (Stoicorum Veterum 
Fragmenta, ed. H.F.A. von Arnim, 4 vols. [Leipzig, 1903-24], 
[hereafter SVF], 1.375) and was attacked on this, as on so much 
else, by Chrysippus.  MacIntyre's picture of Stoicism has much in 
common with Ariston, who defended the complete indifference of 
everything except virtue and vice, and whose stress on the absolute 
self-sufficiency of the wise man's moral knowledge was branded use- 
less by Stoics themselves for moral choice and the conduct of life, 
Cicero, Fin., 3.50. Ariston was Stoicism's Cynic zealot. 

9. I am puzzled by MacIntyre's emphasis upon the Stoics' practice 
of speaking of moral virtue in the singular, since this is common 
to Aristotle as well. It is also Aristotle's view that the moral 
virtues do not exist in separation from one another, E.N., 
6.1144b32-1145a6. For this paper I am not assuming that Stoics 
were working from close acquaintance with the texts of Aristotle's 
treatises. I have considered some of the possible connections 
between them in "Aristotle's legacy to Stoic ethics," BICS, 15 
(1968), 72-85. 
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is anchored to nature or function - the essence and telos of a 
human being; and the function of persons is living well in society. 
Consider now the answers of Epictetus to the question, "How is it 
possible to discover one's proper functions (kathékonta) from 
one's descriptions (onomata)?"  (Diss., 2.10). 

"Study who you are. First of all, a person (anthrOpos)". 
To be a person, he explains, is to be marked off from wild and 
domestic animals by the faculty of reason. As a person, that is a 
rational being, one's ruling principle is prohairesis, "moral 
character”. Epictetus does not say: moral character should be 
a person's ruling principle. He advances the sovereignty of moral 
character as the primary identity condition of being a person. The 
moral life, then, is not something a person, as so identified, can 
opt out of. In order to qualify properly as a person, you have to 
base your life on moral principles. Vestiges of this notion persist 
today in our use of the term “inhuman”. But we reserve that 
word for instances of extreme wickedness.  Epictetus is saying that 
to be human at all is to acknowledge the essential character of 
oneself as a moral agent. 

His second instruction is to recognize that "you are a citizen 
of the world", one of the world's "principal parts", endowed with a 
capacity to understand and draw rational conclusions from its 
divine administration. If the amplification of "world citizenship" 
presupposes acceptance of Stoic theology and providence, Epictetus 
offers a further specification of more general application: acting 
always for the good of the whole and never for exclusively private 
advantage, treating oneself as a member of a rationally organized 
structure. Once again, this is put forward as what a person 
actually is. If Epictetus is right, as a matter of fact, you 
cannot combine the policies of Callicles and Thrasymachus and also 
be a person. Any actions or goals which favour just one individual 
at the expense of others are incompatible with “world citizenship”, 
a description which, he takes it, we all essentially bear. 

He proceeds to list a person's further "professions" (ep- 
angeliai), son, brother, town-councillor, etc., and the duties 
they require. "Each one of these descriptions, when rationally 
examined, marks out its own work". "If you go off and depreciate 
your brother, you have forgotten who you are and what is your de- 
scription". Depreciation of one's brother is taken to be analogous 
to a blacksmith misusing his hammer. When Epictetus calls being a 
brother a "profession", he means profession quite literally. Family 
relationships, he is saying, are jobs, activities with aims and 
objective excellences in line with our modern but restricted notion 
of profession. The job must fit the description. Fail to do the 
job, and, for Epictetus, you fail to qualify as a brother. 

Professions are purposive activities and require expertise. 


10. Cf. Epictetus, 2.10 and Diogenes the Cynic's unsuccessful 
quest for "men", Diogenes Laertius, 6.27, 4l. 
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In Stoicism the profession of being a person is living in accord- 
ance with "right reason" - perfecting one's essential nature as a 
rational being, and conforming to all of its dictates. This 
"professionalism" is pointedly reflected in the early Stoic account 
of virtue as "a craft concerned with the whole of life" (SVF, 
3.202, 560). Stoic lists of virtues extend to knowledge of how one 
should behave in music, drinking-parties, and sex. If virtue is 
the telos of human nature, what human nature is for, we are so 
constructed as rational beings that acquiring this craft is the 
essence of our well-being, the foundation of our true identity as 
people. It is not a job, moreover, that a person can ever stop 
doing, or trying to do, if he really is a person. As Epictetus says 
elsewhere, a man is making moral progress if he bathes "as someone 
who keeps his word" and "eats as a man of integrity" (1.4.20). An 
adulterer is as useless as a man as a cracked saucepan (2.4.4); 
a coward and weakling is really only a "corpse" 91.9.33). We tend 
to act as if we were "runaway slaves" (1.29.62); but we should 
consider "who we are". 

This is the style of the street preacher, rhetorically 
designed to shock the audience's complacency. But it does not 
abandon all contact with traditional values. Epictetus is trading 
on and extending his society's acceptance of the view that certain 
of the terms which identify a person - family relationships, pro- 
fessional activities in the mundane sense, public offices - provide 
an immediate specification of what that person ought to do, in 
respect of those particular identifications. The subject-matter of 
the discourse I have been discussing is kathekonta, the functions 
proper to one's identity. As a Stoic, Epictetus goes far beyond 
the popular morality of antiquity in starting from a human being's 
essential function or identity as a rational (moral) agent. But 
neither that identity nor a person's "cosmopolitanism" provides 
specific guidance on what is required of this individual here and 
now. To know who we are, specifically, to know what we should 
do as the individuals we are, our moral characters and cosmo- 
politanism require reference to the roles in society that we 
actually fill, Epictetus' "son, brother" etc.  MacIntyre seems to 
think that the "Stoic good man" as "a citizen of the universe" can 
have only a "secondary and accidental relation to all other 
collectivities, to city, kingdom" etc. (p. 157). That contrast is 
not to be found in Epictetus.! His "cosmopolitanism" obliges a 
man to see himself as a member of the universal rational community; 
but this insight, it is suggested, so far from diminishing more 


1l. The general Stoic reconciliation of radicalism and conservat- 
ism is excellently discussed by A. Bonhóffer, Die kthik Epikteta 
(Stuttgart, 1894), 92-97. Cf. also P.A. Brunt, "Aspects of the 
social thought of Dio Chrysostom and of the Stoics," PCPhS, 19 
(1973), 9-34, and my remarks in "Stoa and sceptical Academy. 
Origins and growth of a tradition," LCM, 5 (1980), 164-66, 172-73. 
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local identities, will provide general principles for executing the 
functions of these: "acting always for the good of the whole". 

What lies behind Epictetus' doctrines is a multi-faceted view 
of human nature. This was explored in very interesting sections 
of Cicero's De officits, 1.107-115, probably derived from 
Panaetius' two books On proper function. Each person, we are 
told, is naturally endowed with four personae - roles or iden- 
tities. The first one of these is the same as Epictetus' "first 
description" - our identity as human beings. We all share the same 
nature in being endowed with rationality, a status which sets us 
above the rest of the animal world. From this shared rational 
identity, as Epictetus also maintained, the foundations of moral 
principles are derived. Cicero, omitting here any mention of 
world-citizenship, passes immediately to a second "individual" 
identity, which shows itself in differences of physique, appear- 
ance, aptitude and temperament. Provided that these individual 
charcteristics are not vicious, he insists, it is our function as 
persons to cultivate them and so structure our lives that we 
harmonise the first identity with the second. The moral require- 
ments that result from our shared nature are assumed to be entirely 
compatible with full recognition of people's standard idiosyncra- 
cies. We are not expected to be jolly extroverts if we are shy and 
solemn by temperament. This second role, therefore, not only allows 
but actually requires that we should be "ourselves", do our own 
thing, not try to be what we are not. 

The third persona is defined in terms of external circum- 
stances, what "chance or events impose". Since this identity is 
not a product of our innate endowment as individual human beings, 
it is said to be derived from circumstances or fortuna, as distinct 
from natura. But it would be wrong to conclude from this that 
the third persona is not a constituent of our identity, or that 
its source is ultimately distinct from Nature-God, the rational 
agent which determines all events in the world, internal and ex- 
ternal to the individual. I take the thought to be an acknowledge- 
ment of the fact that we are not identified as free or enslaved, 
noble or wealthy, military commanders or senators, by reference to 
our innate personae as human beings with specific temperaments 
and aptitudes. Yet the contingencies of life are also central to 
defining who we are, and thus they too become part of our identity. 
Marcus Aurelius was not born an emperor; he found himself cast into 
that role. In this third persona, then, we find a factual basis 
for the familiar Stoic doctrine that people should act appropriate- 
ly to their station in life. If what you are is, inter alia, a 
person who inherits or is deprived of great wealth, that circum- 
stance introduces an aspect of your identity which will provide 


12. Cf. Phillip De Lacy, "The four Stoic Personae", ICS, 2 (1977), 
163-72, where Panaetius' doctrine is seen as a "broadening" of 
Platonic and Aristotelian functionalism. 
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part of the content of your life in accordance with nature. 

Finally, personal choice. All human beings are said to have a 
fourth persona, the specific profession or life-style that they 
choose to adopt. In making that choice, we acquire a further 
component of Our own identify.  Collectively, these four personae 
seem intended to provide a set of designations that comprehend all 
that each one of us is. The moral significance of this is plain: 
by understanding who we are and the functions that those identities 
embody, we should discover the common and individual aims of our 
lives and the actions that are appropriate to us here and now. For 
instance, Mary is a wealthy and excitable actress; John is a lame, 
musically gifted professor; Matthew is an unemployed, shy ex- 
steelworker. All of these personae are matters of fact, and the 
relevant facts could be greatly  elaborated. In Stoicism common 
duties are required of these three people in virtue of their common 
humanity. Yet each person's life, at its fullest and best, will be 
one which has its own natural shape and direction, in accordance 
with each person's temperament, circumstances and choices. Far 
from being a restriction on human freedom, life in accordance with 
nature, in such a formulation, offers the maximum of individual 
development and respect for differences that is compatible with the 
moral requirements of being a person. 

This last point defends Stoic functionalism against the objec- 
tion that such a view of persons reduces them to being the arte- 
facts or instruments of an externally determined natural, plan. If 
the good life is supposedly defined in terms of fulfilling our 
natural functions, "natural" could be represented as an arbitrary 
or constraining concept of human beings. In Stoic ethics, however, 
all we are debarred from choosing is a life of self-seeking and 
"irrational" egoism. Provided that we accept our role as moral or 
rational agents, we are not only free to give our lives this or 
that shape; we are actually required to choose modes of living that 
suit our inclinations and aptitudes, so long as these are means of 
acting harmoniously with our full identity, as specified by the 
four personae. 

MacIntyre objects to the modern view, as he sees it, of taking 
man to be an "individual prior to and apart from all roles" (p. 
56), a view that makes the self just "what I myself choose to be" 
(p. 205), detachable from family, community and history. The Stoic 
material I have presented so far is thoroughly in line with "the 
Aristotelian tradition", as approved by MacIntyre. At the same 
time, I would argue, it comes much closer to MacIntyre's own inter- 
pretation of the strengths of that tradition than does the explicit 
standpoint of Aristotle himself. The Stoic concepts of persona 
and "profession" (epangelía) can be read as a development of 
"Aristotelian" functionalism in a fashion that articulates quite 
precise connections between self-identity and appropriate moral 
conduct. The "mean" that is "relative to us" offers an approach to 
a view of personal identity, but Aristotle himself scarcely 
develops it in the direction of discovering just who we are, as 
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moral agents. MacIntyre himself concedes limitations and blindness 
in Aristotle's "catalogue of the virtues", with its narrow focus 
upon the male citizens of a Greek polis (p. 149). The Stoic 
conception of ethical roles hardly needs translation into a wider 
perspective, since it starts from people's generic identity as 
people. While plainly not a theory of "liberal individualism", 
MacIntyre's anathema, its emphasis on the persona we choose to 
adopt offers something of a bridge between his apparently 
unbridgeable classical and modern traditions. 


III. Chrysippus, Kathékonta and cosmic order 


I have been writing as if it were legitimate to label passages in 
Arrian (alias Epictetus) and Cicero (alias? Panaetius) "Stoic" 
without further qualification. Can we regard these as firm 
elements of the Stoic tradition itself? What about early Stoicism? 
Was this not a radical moral theory, founded upon the perfect wise 
man, which paid scant regard to ordinary Greek views of society and 
the good life? Do we not have Cicero's own word for it, that his 
subject-matter in De officiis, 1 and 2 is only what the Stoics 
called "secunda quaedam honesta, non sapientium modo propria, sed 
cum omni hominum genere communia" (Off., 3.15)? In that case, 
have we any grounds for regarding the doctrine of the four 
personae as integral to the basis of Stoic ethics? 

These are large questions, too large to be answered fully in 
the remainder of this paper. Moreover, so far as my suggestions to 
MacIntyre are concerned, they are relatively tangential. The 
Stoicism of Cicero's De offictis and of Epictetus is a central 
part of the classical tradition of moral philosophy, overshadow- 
ing interpretation and knowledge of the fragments of Zeno or 
Chrysippus. Stoics could differ sharply between themselves, 
however, and we miss much of the interest of their thought if we 
assume its monolithic form too readily. For all that we know, 
Panaetius was the first and only Stoic who specified four 
personae in the form that Cicero represents. Yet it can be shown 


13. Cf. the deviant Ariston, note 7 above. This is what one 
expects to find in any richly creative philosophical movement. 
The earliest Stoics toyed with utopian models of a cosmopolis of 
all wise men, which dispensed with standard social institutions. 
But these models have left little trace on the detailed moral 
theory in our record. The prevailing idea, endorsed by Zeno I 
surmise, was to regard actual cities as imperfect microcosms of 
the cosmopolis shared by gods and men, cf. Bonhóffer, op. cit., 
93 ff., and 118 notes 66 ff. Given the content of Stoic ethics, 
this is a powerfully radical idea, leaving it open to exceptional 
persons, such as Epictetus' ideal Cynic, to be "cosmopolitans" in 
the larger sense, Diss., 3.22.67 ff. 
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that this approach to a functional view of human nature and identi- 
ty is entirely within the main spirit of much earlier Stoicism. It 
is presupposed in the doctrines of kathekon and oikeiosis, which 
are central to the philosophy of Chrysippus. 

Let me take kathékon first. Cicero, in the Latin I have 
quoted above, says that he is discussing those officia "which are 
are not only (modo) characteristic of wise men, but ones that they 
share with human beings quite generally”. He is not, in other 
words, setting up a scheme of appropriate behaviour which falls 
outside the scope of imperfect men. But nor is he, either, ex- 
plaining and classifying types of moral action which differ in 
their objective content from those of wise men. Cicero's comment 
is entirely in line with the main evidence for kathékonta, and 
the difference between the performance of these by wise men on the 
one hand and imperfect men on the other. 

All the actions of wise men are katorthomata, and katorthomata 
are "perfect" kathékonta (SVF, 3.494,516, Cicero, Fin., 3.58-59). 
There are difficulties, too complex to be treated here, in the 
interpretation of some of the sources on this subject. But I am 
confident that Zeno, Chrysippus and their successors were all of 
the view that everything which a wise man does can be described 
under the general concept of kath&kon. ^ The wise man does 
always, and with full understanding, and on the basis of a 
completely virtuous disposition what his nature, as a rational 
being, dictates - and it characteristically dictates such,things as 
honouring his parents, brothers and country, spending time with 
friends, serving on embassies, going out for exercise, paying back 
deposits, etc. It may also dictate his giving up his property or a 
part of his body: such things, as I have already mentioned, are 
cited as examples of kathékonta which depend upon  "circum- 
stances”. ‘ 

What differentiates the wise man from imperfect people is not 
necessarily what he does, but the trained moral disposition 
with which he acts: “the good man's function is not to look after 
his parents...but to look after them on the basis of practical 
intelligence” (SVF, 3.516). Given the examples of kathékonta which 
depend on “circumstances”, obviously exceptional to any general 
rules of behaviour, we can conclude that everything done by a wise 
man will be kathékon in the relevant circumstances. The man who 
has made such progress that he just falls short of wisdom “performs 
all kathékonta in all respects and omits none" (Chrysippus, in 
SVF, 3.510). What this man lacks is not a higher moral objective 
content to his actions, but the wise man's absolutely firm and con- 
sistently virtuous disposition. 


14. Cf. also G.B. Kerferd's and I.G. Kidd's articles in J.M. Rist, 
ed., The Stoics (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1978). The position 
taken above will be argued more fully in A.A. Long and D.N. Sedley, 
The Hellenistic Philosophers (CUP, forthcoming). 
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It follows from this that what a wise man does is not by 
itself an indication of his wisdom; for imperfect men will do many 
of the same things. Yet plainly what the wise man does is not 
detachable from his virtuous disposition. His moral actions 
include an objective content which can be specified in terms that 
often, if not always, cut across the division between two classes 
of people. 

This glance at the Stoic wise man is sufficient to show that 
Chrysippus did not regard him as a being detached from the commonly 
accepted and approved conventions of family and social life. The 
wise man will marry and raise children and play his part in the 
community. Kathékonta provide an exemplification of the 
functions which it falls to a rational being to fulfil, whether he 
is perfect or imperfect. This is not to say that the wise man's 
virtue is reducible to the application of moral rules, as set out 
in lists of kathékonta. That would be a travesty of the Stoics' 
deeper moral intuitions. The wise man, to return to MacIntyre (p. 
157), conforms his disposition and behaviour to “the law...embodied 
in nature itself...the cosmic order". Does this however introduce 
an ethical principle which completely transcends that interest in 
local particularities which I have been attributing to Stoicism? 
My answer to this question is negative, for reasons already given. 
But it is still necessary to consider the practical moral signifi- 
cance, in Stoicism, of the wise man's concern with cosmic law and 
order. 

Here is a summary or quotation of Chrysippus' doctrine of the 
human telos. Diogenes Laertius, 7.87-88: 


Living in accordance with virtue is equivalent to living 
in accordance with experience of what happens by nature 
-..for our own natures are parts of the whole. There- 
fore, living consistently with nature comes to be the 
telos, which is in accordance with the nature of 
oneself and that of the whole, engaging in no activity 
(energountes) wont to be forbidden (apagoreuein 
eiothen) by the law that is common, which is the right 
reason pervading everything and identical to Zeus, who is 
this director of the administration of existing things. 
And the virtue of the happy man and his good flow of life 
are just this: always doing everything in accordance with 
the harmony of each man's guardian spirit  (daimon) 
with the will of the administrator of the whole. 


In this text we are invited to view the world as a cosmopolis or 
eco-system of which each person is an integral part. By paying 
regard to this system, we shall discover rational principles which 
work for the good of the whole. Our goal as individuals is to 
accommodate ourselves to these principles, taking them as moral 
precepts to which we willingly assent, as the particular rational 
beings that we are. Chrysippus does not exemplify an "activity 
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wont to be forbidden by the common law". But we can supplement his 
text with the concept that best fits its language and tenor - 
kathékon. 

Here is the proof. We need a concept which does justice to 
the providential order of nature in general. The Stoics regarded 
life quite generally as naturally structured to suit the needs of 
living beings, and were prepared to speak of kath@konta in 
reference to animals and even plants (Diogenes Laertius, 7.107). 
We need a concept which picks up the notion of "activity" (energ- 
ountas) and relates that notion to the nature of rational beings. 
Diogenes Laertius at 7.108 reports: “kathékon is an activity 
(energéma) appropriate to constitutions (i.e. the structures of 
animals) in accordance with nature"; and a little later he defines 
kathékonta as "everything which reason dictates our doing, such 
as honouring parents, brothers, country, spending time with 
friends". The negations of these are things which reason “forbids” 
(apagoreuet). Among many other supporting texts, I choose one 
more to quote in full: Plutarch, Comm. not., 1059E: "Chrysippus 
says: ‘what am I to take as the foundation of kathékon and the 
material of virtue if I pass over nature and what accords with 
nature?'" 

Chrysippus proposed that ethics should be founded on physics, 
on the experience of nature.!> This experience reveals a divine 
system of cosmic law, but that law is not to be interpreted as a 
mystery or a religious fiat devoid of all contact with the, world as 
we find it. That would remove any intelligible sense from nature 
and experience. The laws of nature, I am suggesting, are just 
those rational principles which it is our nature, as individual 
persons, to understand and adopt - honouring parents, country, etc. 
Our natures are parts of the rational community, as are our cities, 
imperfect microcosms to be sure, in the world as we find it, but 
capable here and now of performing at least some of the functions 
that reason dictates. The same general point can be made if we 
take Chrysippus here to be specifying first the necessary and then 
the sufficient conditions of human self-fulfilment. Disobedience 
to the general principles of rational conduct, as embodied in 
kathékonta, is to put oneself outside that community to which 
one belongs by nature; and complete self-fulfilment - virtue and 
happiness - requires complete accord between the perfect rational- 
ity of the divine system itself and a person's own disposition. 
This last is only the wise man's achievement, for he and only he 


15. He also proposed that his moral theory was "most in harmony 
with life and connects best with the ingrown preconceptions", SVF, 
3.69. In trying to interpret the Stoics, we need to strike a 
balance between their genuine commitment to empiricism and their 
willingness to press moral intuitions to paradoxical conclusions, 
if necessary. Chrysippus wrote at least seven books on kathekon and 
four on lives (livelihoods), cf. Brunt, op. cit., 23 ff., note 1]. 
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can have complete understanding of the system itself. But the 
system itself will be vacuous if it ignores the principles of which 
it is the system. If, in Cicero's words, the system can be des- 
cribed as “the order and harmony of proper conduct” (rerun 
agendarum ordinem et concordiam, Fin., 3.21), the only thing 
truly desirable for its own sake, we have every ground for viewing 
the wise man's moral insight as a systematic understanding and 
practice of kathékonta. For that text presents this insight as 
something which develops out of kathekontic behaviour that is 
“completely consistent with nature”. 

The upshot of this discussion is that Chrysippus provides 
full endorsement for the kind of moral philosophy which MacIntyre 
approves. We have no reason to regard the functionalism of 
Epictetus or Panaetius as a different brand of Stoicism, catering 
for the needs of the ordinary man in social contexts which the 
sage, as “world citizen", somehow transcends. The Stoics were as 
committed as Aristotle himself to the moral scheme of MacIntyre's 
"Aristotelian tradition" - "untutored human-nature-as-it-happens- 
to-be, human-nature-as-it-could-be-if-it-realized-its-telos and the 
precepts of rational ethics as the means for the transition from 
one to the other" (p. 51). But their agreement to this scheme does 
not make the Stoics mere transmitters of “the Aristotelian 
tradition". Thanks to their remarkable and original concept of 
oikeiosi8, they thought they could show a coincidence between 
full self-realization, perfect rationality, and moral virtue, 
starting from human-nature-as-it-happens-to-be. The "coincidence" 
is Platonic and Aristotelian, but the strategies are Stoic. 


IV. Self-interest and the Stoic community of reason 


Oikeiosis, the "appropriation" or "affective relationship" with 
which we are naturally endowed, has two faces or aspects - towards 
oneself and towards other human beings. The philological details 
are complex, but relatively clear thanks to recent studies. I pro- 
pose to assume most of the results of those, in order to indicate 
the basic philosophical message of otkeidsis. 

In an argument we may call "the evolving constitution", oikei- 
Osis in relation to oneself is deployed. The human infant, like 
other creatures, has an instinct from birth to pursue those things 


16. See especially S.G. Pembroke in A.A. Long, ed., Probleme in 
Stotciam (London, 1971) and G.B. Kerferd, “The search for 
personal identity in Stoic thought,” BRL, 55 (1972), 177-96. 

17. I draw on Diogenes Laertius, 7.85-86, Cicero, Fin., 3.16-22, 
and Seneca, Ep. 121.6-15. An excellent discussion, taking up 
problems I cannot pursue here, will be found in Gisela Striker, 
"The role of οὐκείοείθ in Stoic ethics," Oxford Studies in Ancient 
Philosophy, 1 (1983). 
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that suit its infantile constitution. This shows that it is natur- 
ally endowed with a concern for itself. Human beings are rational 
by nature, but their rationality evolves only gradually from 
infancy to maturity. An infant recognizes that whatever accords 
with its infantile nature is valuable. But the same principle 
holds as reason develops. A person now comes to be concerned for 
his rational nature. The onset of rationality involves recognition 
that consistent moral conduct, rather than animal self-preserva- 
tion, is what principally suits a rational nature. This shift of 
interest is the natural evolution of a rational being. Its now 
intelligent self-concern enables it to see that consistent moral 
conduct is what best accords with its nature. 

This is an interesting argument. It starts from observable 
facts of infantile and animal behaviour. It then points out the 
further obvious fact that adult human beings have a range of 
interests for themselves that go well beyond what young children 
desire. Some of these interests may plausibly be called rationally 
desirable. But the argument suddenly concludes that only the moral 
life is truly desirable to a rational nature. Yet mature human 
beings do not normally regard the moral life as their only good. 
If that life is not normal, what authority do the Stoics have for 
calling it natural, especially when the opening steps of their 
argument seem to equate natural with normal? 

Such a complaint misses the whole point of the argument. If 
human beings, as a matter of biological fact, identified their goal 
with a consistent moral life, ethics would cease to be necessary. 
The reason for specifying the moral life as our goal is to say that 
this is what we should pursue. But if we should pursue it, and 
don't, can it still be called natural? Certainly, if in fact the 
moral life is what actually suits mature human nature better than 
anything else. A law does not cease to be a law through non- 
observance. What the Stoics need to show is that human beings are 
so naturally constituted that nothing is better for them, more 
self-fulfilling, than living morally well. The fact that most 
people live as if this were false does not prove the Stoics wrong. 

But have the Stoics shown that their telos is true of human 
nature? Not with this argument. Someone could accept its starting- 
points, and conclude that playing the piano is what suits rational 
self-concern, the full development of reason. Why should we sup- 
pose that consistency of moral conduct best suits a mature rational 
nature? 

The Stoics go some way towards meeting this objection if we 
take account of the outward face of otkeidsis. Start once again 
with the equation of natural and normal, but this time consider 
people collectively, from the outside as it were. This is Cicero's 
procedure in Fin., 3.62-68. 18 Parents' affection for their 
children, friendships between people, community life, he argues, 


18. For further evidence, cf. the articles in note 16 above. 
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give evidence of the fact that mutual attraction between human 
beings is something natural. Cicero means that we are so designed 
as a species that a well-ordered social life is naturally appropri- 
ate to us and not something imposed on us by external conventions. 
He continues: "the Stoics hold that the world is governed by divine 
will; it is, as it were, a city and state, shared by men and gods, 
and each of us is part of the world. From this it is a natural 
consequence that we prefer the common advantage to our own... 
furthermore, we are driven to benefit as many people as possible". 

As with the "evolving constitution" argument, the conclusion 
does not seem to follow from the admittedly plausible claims about 
the naturalness of social life. We may grant the naturalness of 
affection and some measure of human solidarity, without inferring 
that we are naturally  altruistic and  benevolent. Cicero, 
however, represents the naturalness of these attitudes as a 
consequence of a divinely organized world-government, of which we 
are all parts. Is this a bald theological dogma? Or did the 
Stoics regard it too as a statement which retains an intelligible 
connection with the world or nature in an empirical sense? 

Chrysippus entitles us to gloss the proposition about divine 
world government by reference to the "community of reason". That 
community of course, for a Stoic, is founded in the omnipresent 
perfection of god or cosmic nature. But it is not external to 
human beings, for reason is their common property. A non-Stoic, 
who did not accept Stoic theology, might be willing to grant that 
inferences about human nature may justifiably be made from the fact 
that reason is a property we share with our fellows. He might also 
be willing to grant that reason is a faculty that recognizes con- 
nections and relationships which, if they hold good at all, hold 
good trans-personally, for rational beings in general. Now if 
mature human beings are rational, and normally organize their lives 
in ways that show some regard for one another, it is plausible to 
suppose that some regard for one another is natural to rational 
beings. This can supply a missing step in the "evolving constitu- 
tions" argument. If a person recognizes that the full development 
of reason is his or her natural good, that person would not 
consider playing the piano to be that for the sake of which every- 
thing in life is to be done, the end of all desires. The perfec- 
tion of reason, as a concern for one's rational self, must have 
regard to the life of human beings quite generally. It cannot, as 
the common property of persons, have a perfection exclusive to the 
individual. Reason is the natural foundation of our social life. 
So perfect reason will determine a perfect moral life, a life of 
living well in society. 

In some such way, I suggest, the Stoics would put their case 
to MacIntyre. They would explain that the naturalness of their 
telos is not to be taken to mean that it is normally recognized 
in full, or anything but arduous in the extreme. But nature does 
not make us virtuous. It provides us with virtue as our telos, the 
ultimate purpose and reason of our living. If nature's complete 
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aims for us remain unrecognized, that is the fault of our upbring- 
ing and of the societies we inhabit. 

Marcus Aurelius, who took this philosophy as his own art of 
living, most clearly reveals its relevance to MacIntyre's After 
Virtue. I pick out a few of his Meditations, which exemplify the 
moral scheme I have been discussing. It seems to me, though this 
is entirely an intuitive feeling, that they have a more obvious 
modern applicability than the Micomachean Ethics. “If intelli- 
gence is common to us all, so too is reason which makes us rational 
beings; if so, that reason is also common which tells us what to 
do or not to do; if so, law is also common; if so, we are citizens; 
if so, we share in a political community" (4.4)19 Marcus tells 
himself to make to koindnikon his telos (12.20). This, he says, is 
what is the leading element in the human constitution (7.55). He 
tells himself to fit his life to his circumstances and truly to 
love his fellow-men (6.39). He speaks of us all as fellow-workers 
for a single goal (6.42). The first thing that is specific to a 
person is benevolence towards other persons (8.26). He urges him- 
self, when sleepy, to get up to do a person's work (5.1).20 

This of course is not the whole of Marcus' philosophy, and 
only one central strand of Stoic ethics. Stoicism was not a 
secular humanism. (Nor, for that matter, were the ethics of Plato 
and Aristotle.) At the heart of the system lies a theory of 
natural theology. The popular image of Stoicism, as an attitude of 
dispassionate acquiescence to all external events, rests on the 
doctrine that everything which actually happens is providentially 
determined by immanent cosmic reason, identical to god. This idea, 
to which Marcus frequently appeals as buttress for his own equanim- 
ity, was the target of John Stuart Mill's famous attack on "follow- 
ing nature", as an ethical principle, in one of his Three Essays 
on Religion. : 

Mill wrote, "not even on the most distorted and contracted 
theory of good which ever was framed by religious or philosoph- 
ical fanaticism, can the government of Nature be made to resemble 
the work of a being at once good and omnipotent".?! Mill took 
nature in Stoic ethics to refer univocally to an externally 
observable criterion of good - the providential course of every- 
thing that happens. He completely omitted any consideration of the 
Stoics' theories of human nature, such as I have been describing. 
By reducing "following nature" to an obviously unworkable external 
criterion, Mill obscured the essential fact that nature in Stoic 


19. Cf. Cicero, Leg., 1.23 and 33, cited by Farquharson, comm. ad 
loc. The sorites was a favourite form of argument in Chrysippus' 
writings. 

20. Further passages of the same tenor are 5.6, 16, 22, 30; 6.40; 
7.72; 8.26. 

21. Essays on Ethics, Religion and Society, vol. X of The 
Collected Edition (Toronto, 1969), 389. 
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ethics is proposed as an internal criterion, the voice of reason, a 
teleological principle which exists in our nature in order to 
structure human life in the best possible way. An extension of the 
same principle, admittedly, was presumed to be at work in events at 
large. Thus the "common reason" is advanced not only as the objec- 
tive ground of what we can and should do, but also as the cause of 
all happenings, outside our control, to which we should respond 
with agreement to their providential ordering. 

The Stoics thereby ran into difficulties and  ingenious 
defences which Christian theology has made all too familiar.22 Is 
such whole-hearted piety so essential to Stoicism that their con- 
ception of human nature would lose all point without it? Must the 
community of reason be at work in the earthquake and the genocide 
if it is also the objective ground of human well-being? These 
indeed are mysteries which I prefer not to penetrate. The essence 
of Stoicism seems to be organizing one's internal resources - 
desires and feelings and judgments (cf. Epictetus, 3.2.2) - into a 
harmonious structure of rational principles and motives to action. 
This is the practical achievement promised by accommodating oneself 
to the community of reason. To engage sympathetically with that 
notion, it is only necessary to suppose that we are biologically 
structured as human beings with an inbuilt telos; and that that 
telos is our self-fulfilment or eudaimonia as well-reasoning men 
and women, living amicably together and performing those roles and 
tasks that are ours. 

The Stoics thought that this could be deemed the goal that 
our nature as people requires. Perhaps they would be studied more 
widely today if they had not filled out this moral scheme with 
those unacceptable details by which they are popularly character- 
ized - the restriction of all goods to virtues, the identification 
of these with infallible perfection, the conception of emotional 
disturbances as signs of moral sickness, the comprehensive provi- 
dence of "common reason". Such doctrines, it may be said, are 
so essential to the Stoic system and to its supposed internal 
coherence that without them the philosophy would lose its whole 
raison d'étre. Yet Panaetius, who was Head of the Stoa from ca 
129-109 B.C., may have had strong doubts about the first two, if 
not the third and fourth. His account of the kind of principles 
would-be Stoics should try to live by, on Cicero's evidence, paid 
little or no heed to any of then. 2 I am not trying to outdo 
MacIntyre by offering neo-Stoicism as the philosophy for our 


22. I have explored some of these problems in "The Stoic concept 
of evil," PhiloeQ, 18 (1968), 329-43 and in Hellenistic Philosophy 
(London and New York, 1974), 179-84. 

23. For the recognition of the influence of Ciceronian Stoicism on 
Renaissance political thought, cf. Quentin Skinner, The Foundations 
of Modern Political Thought (Cambridge, 1978). 
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time.24 Nor do I wish to endorse the feasibility of a naturalistic 
ethical theory. But if naturalism is defensible in principle, it 
is hard to see how it could dispense with the kind of foundations 
the Stoics sought to provide. 

As a postscript, no would-be Stoic need stop practising the 
piano. The point of Stoic virtue, pace the heavy earnestness 
of some of our sources, is not abandoning ordinarily enjoyable and 
useful activities. The Stoic virtues are modes of understanding 
how to live well, mental dispositions, without any fixed content in 
themselves. What they purport to give us is a particular outlook 
on the world, so that everything we do is describable by a virtue 
adverb - conversing, walking about, or whatever,  phronimoa, 
“reasonably” (in its full eighteenth-century sense). As they had 
to admit, a counsel of perfection; “too much", as they wondered 
themselves, "for human nature". 


24. This was the opinion expressed to me by a Hungarian publisher, 
who had just encountered ancient Stoicism for the first time. 

25. Consider in this context John Finnis' impressive study, 
Natural Law and Natural Rights (Oxford, 1980). This book, like 
MacIntyre's, draws heavily on Aristotle, more lightly on Stoicism, 
which Finnis appreciates for "its vision of order and reasonable- 
ness" (p. 377) but thinks "perhaps exposed to Mill's objection" (p. 
35 note 39). I have suggested that the principal ethical signifi- 
cance of cosmic order is the universality of moral precepts for all 
members of the community of reason. 

26. Chrysippus in Plutarch, Stoic. rep., 1041F. 


An earlier version of this paper was read to the Nottingham meeting 
of the Classical Association in April 1983. Among those to whom I 
am grateful for encouragement I particularly thank Julia Annas and 
David Sedley. The present version was presented to the American 
Society for Ancient Greek  Philosophy's Meeting in Cincinnati in 
December 1983. 
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The Early Pantomime Riots 
EJ. Jory 


The performances of pantomimes aroused passions among the spectat- 
ors not associated with any other form of scenic presentation in 
the ancient world. These passions quickly focussed on support for 
a particular dancer or star and manifested themselves in unruly 
behaviour and even violence between the groups of pantomime parti- 
sans, leading eventually to a situation where the enforcers of law 
and order were themselves mishandled and even killed. The rioting 
which resulted from this breakdown of discipline presented serious 
problems for Roman magistrates and since the behaviour of the audi- 
ences proved impossible to control, successive emperors, whatever 
their personal inclinations, were forced in the public interest to 
prohibit this form of entertainment. The laws were on the whole 
ineffective in curbing either the popularity of the pantomimes or 
the activities of their supporters and regular re-enactments were 
necessary.! The violence endemic to these performances began in 
the early years of Augustus' reign and continued for centuries 
afterwards, culminating in the bloody excesses which marked the 
Byzantine era, an era so splendidly illuminated by the works of 
Robert Browning. But the pattern of the riots was clear long 
before then and I want here to outline the actions taken vis ἃ vis 
pantomime by the emperor Tiberius, a ruler with quite different 
attitudes towards public entertainment from those of his 
predecessor, and to point to the trends in popular taste in the 
late Republic which led to this new theatrical phenomenon. 


I. The riots under Augustus and Tiberius 


The popularity of pantomime in Rome is closely associated with the 
names of Pylades, a Cilician, and Bathyllus of Alexandria, a 
freedman and paramour of Maecenas, innovators who between them gave 
the genre a new lease of life.? They presented two distinct 
versions of the art, a "tragic" dance developed and practised by 


Ls For brief accounts see E. Wüst, AE, XVIII, 2, cols. 852 
ff., in particular 864-69, and more recently A. Cameron, Circus 
Factions (Oxford, 1976), 223-24. By the end of the first 
century the rioting was proverbial: Tacitus, Hist., 3.83.1; 
Dial., 29. 

2. References to Pylades and Bathyllus have been assembled and 
discussed by M. Bonaria, "Dinastie di pantomimi latini," Maia, 
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Pylades and a "comic" dance which was closely associated with 
Bathyllus. An intense rivalry sprang up between the two and their 
supporters, a rivalry that is reflected in various anecdotes and 
which has perhaps influenced early accounts of the history of 
pantomime in Rome. While Pylades and Bathyllus were equally 
popular in their day the "tragic" style of Pylades soon won out 
over the "comic" style of Bathyllus to such an extent that the 
latter is now little more than a name and the details of his type 
of performance are virtually unknown. 

The first we hear of disturbances among the spectators is 
associated with the banning of Pylades and his recall in 18 B.C. 
There are two versions of the story but it seems likely that 
Pylades was banished from Rome and Italy because "when a spectator 
started to hiss he called the attention of the audience to him b 
a gesture with his finger", an offence against Roman propriety. 
Dio, the only other author to mention the banishment, gives the 
ground as stasis, but he is probably influenced by later events. 
After Pylades had been recalled, one of a number of gestures to 
allay the people's opposition to the new moral laws of 18 B.C., 
there was an occasion when Augustus upbraided him because of a 
contest between himself and either Bathyllus, or Pylades' own 
ex-pupil Hylas, which had caused their respective supporters to 


come to blows. Pylades' reply: συμφερει σου Καῖσαρ περι ἡμᾶς τον 
δῆμον ἀποδιατῥιβεσθαυ suggested that Augustus should be grateful 


that the people were concentrating on pantomimes rather than on 
more important matters, a story which if true suggests that the 
performer was both politically aware and on close terms with the 
emperor.? Other stories show that Augustus was favourably disposed 
to theatrical entertainment and pantomimes in particular, although 
this did not prevent him taking severe disciplinary measures 
against them for offences against public morality, but we have no 
details of other rioting while he was alive. 


11 (1959), 231 ff., 237 ff. For their significance see my article, 
"The literary evidence for the beginnings of Imperial pantomime," 
BICS, 28 (1981), 147 ff. 

3. For Bathyllus' dancing see Athenaeus, Detpnosophistae, 
1.20.d-e; Seneca, Contr., 3. praef. 10; Plutarch, Mor., 7lle-f. 

He had a reputation for dancing a "Satyrus": Plutarch, op. cit., 
Persius, Sat., 5.112-13; cf. Horace, Ep., 2.2.125. 

4. Suetonius, Aug., 45, cf. Cicero, de rep., 4.10.12, 
[Rhetor] ad Herenn., 1.24; 2.19. 

5. Dio, 54.17.4. Macrobius, Sat., 2.7.19, names the rival 
Hylas and has a slightly different wording: χαὶ ἀχαριστεῖς βασιλεῦ" 
ἔασον αὐτοὺς περι ἡμᾶς ἀσχολεῖσθαι. 

6. Augustus and pantomime: Tacitus, Ann., 1.54.1; Suetonius, 
Aug., 45; Dio, 54.17.4-5; Macrobius, Sat., 2.7.18-19; disciplinary 
measures: Suetonius, loc. ctt.; although no further rioting is 
recorded the activities of the professional claqueurs seems to have 
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The death of Augustus was announced on 19 August A.D. 14.7 
Among the honours voted to him subsequent to his deification on 17 
September was the establishment of a priesthood, the Sodales Augus- 
tales, made up of Tiberius, his son Drusus, Germanicus, Claudius 
and twenty-one others chosen by lot from the leading citizens. 
The same time saw the introduction of annual games, the Ludi Augus- 
tales, to be celebrated on the day which marked Augustus' triumphal 
return to Rome in 19 B.C., the Augustalia," the anniversary of 
which had always been marked by thanksgiving and sacrifices.l 
Augustus took pride in the events of that day in 19 B.C. and the 
provided him with one of the numerous "firsts" of the Rea Gestae.! 
Now that he would never return, Fortuna Redux was Fortuna Absens, 
the memory of a joyful day thirty-three years gone by was for the 
first timel? marked by these games which lasted into the third 


continued, cf. Tacitus, Ann., 1.16. 

7. CIL, 12, 244, 248; V. Ehrenberg and A.H.M. Jones, Documents 
Illustrating the Reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 
1955), p. 50. 

8. Tacitus, Ann., 1.54.1, cf. Ann., 2.83.1; 3.64.3, Dio, 56.46.1, 
Suetonius, Claud., 6.2; cf. Ehrenberg and Jones, op. cit., p. 52. 
9. There are two entries relating to the Augustalia in the Fasti 
Amiternini, for 5 October: "ludi divo Augusto et Fort. Reduci 
committ(untur)", and for 12 October: "fer. ex s.c.q.e.d. imp. Caes. 
Aug. ex transmarin provinc urbem intravit araq. Fort. Reduci 
constit(uta)". CIL, 12, 245, 331, cf. Ehrenberg and Jones, 
Op. cit., p. 53. Clearly the entry for 12 October marks the day 
of the Augustalia and the feriae introduced in 19 B.C.; cf.Res 
Gestae, 11, and the entry for 5 October dates from a time after 
the deification of Augustus when ludi commenced on that day. 
This may have been in A.D. 14, see Goodyear ad Tacitus, Ann., 
1.15.2. By the time of Claudius the thanksgiving lasted ten days, 
from 3-12 October (K. Latte, Römische Religionsgeschichte [Munich, 
1960], 305 note 2. 

10. Res Gestae, ll, Fasti Amit., ad 12 October, cf. Dio, 54.10.3. 
A similar celebration marked his return from Gaul, Germany and 
Spain in 13 B.C. (Hes Gestae, 12, cf. Dio, 54.25.2-3), and 
prayers had been offered for his return as he set out in 16 (Dio, 
54.19.7, cf. 54.27.1). 

1l. Augustus capitalized on the popularity his return brought him 
with a further consolidation of his powers, Dio, 54.10.5. 

12. An earlier celebration as a result of a senatorial decree is 
recorded by Dio, 54.34.2, in 1] B.C. He may have confused the 
games on Augustus' birthday, 23 September, with games on the 
Augustalia, as he does in 56.29.2; see Furneaux and Koestermann ad 
Ann., 1.54. Goodyear (ad Ann., 1.15.2) assumes that the games were 
made annual in A.D. 14 and extended so as to begin on 5 October, 
but the lack of any mention of games as part of the ceremonies for 
Fortuna Redux in Res Geatae, 11, is evidence against an earlier 
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century. 13 Contrary to the usual practicel^ the celebrations were 
placed in the hands of tribunes, as the games on Augustus' birthday 
were to be celebrated by the consuls, perhaps symbolizing the twin 
pillars of Augustus' rule, imperium equal to that of the consuls 
and tribunicia potestas. l5 The tribunes immediately requested 
permission to give the games at their own expense, and also to use 
in the circus the trappings now regularly associated with the 
magistrates who presided over games, triumphal robes and the 
chariot. Their offer to provide finance was refused, expenditure 
on games brought popular acclaim, and private as opposed to 
imperial beneficence had been discouraged for a long time on state 
occasions. A fixed sum was voted from the treasury, a niggardly 
amount which may have reflected Tiberius" own inclinations and in 
the circus they were permitted to use triumphal garb, but not the 
chariot. 16 

Despite the importance of the occasion the theatrical enter- 
tainment at the games did not pass off without a hitch. One of 
the pantomimes refused to perform for the agreed payment, causing a 
violent protest among the theatre partisans. He had chosen his 
moment well. Nothing could be permitted to mar the celebrations, 
in particular the pantomimic performances, for which as we have 
seen the recently deified Augustus, under the influence of 
Maecenas, had shown a particular liking.” The tribunes on that 
very day used their power to convene the senate and successfully 
requested permission to spend more than the amount allọcated to 
them. When the pantomimic contests took place they were accom 
panied by further disturbances. Tiberius, although not having the 


celebration; cf. Res Gestae, 9.1. 

13. Dio, 54.34.2; Livia introduced a private scenic festival in 
his honour held in the Palatium on 21-23 January which was also 
Still celebrated in Dio's time. The emperors were in charge: 
Tacitus, Ann., 1.73.4, Dio, 56.46.5; cf. CIL, I?, 308. 

14. Dio, 54.2.3. 

15. Dio, 56.46.4 gives another reason for the choice of tribunes: 
ὡς xai ἑεροπρεπεῖς ὄντες» 

16. Tacitus, Ann., 1.15.3-5, Dio, 56.46.5, cf. note 14 above, 
and the exception made by Augustus in difficult political circum- 
Stances in 18 B.C., Dio, 54.17.4. Allocations to the praetors for 
gladiatorial games were stopped because of financial difficulties 
in A.D. 7; Dio, 55.31.4. Pylades the pantomime and Q. Crispinus, a 
praetor, gave private games at their own expense in 2 B.C.: Dio, 
55.10.11, cf. Friedlander in Marquardt, Omische Staatsverwaltung, 
III, 2nd ed. (Wiesbaden, 1885), 487 ff. At the time that the ludi 
Augustales were extended to ten days the sum allocated was a 
miserly HS X, Fasti ad 3 October; CIL, I^, 249, cf. Suetonius, 
Tib., 34. 

17. See note 6 above and contrast Tacitus, Ann., 1.76.4, Dio, 
57.11.5. 
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same taste for pantomime as his predecessor, took no action. 18 
Trouble broke out again in the theatre in the following yearl? 
causing the death of members of the audience, soldiers, and even a 
centurion. Α tribune of the praetorian cohort was injured. 20 The 
troops had intervened both to prevent insults to the magistrates?! 
and fighting among the spectators. The matter was discussed in the 
senate and a proposal was put forward that the praetors?? should 
be granted the power to scourge the pantomimes. This proposal was 
vetoed on the grounds that Augustus had declared pantomimes immune 
from scourging J but a series of other measures were taken against 
the pantomimes, their partisans (fautores), and the spectators 
in general. Limits were placed on how much pantomimes could earn^', 
an indication that the measures took into account the cause of the 
disturbances in the previous year and their performances were to be 
restricted to the theatre. Obviously they had been in the habit of 
putting on private exhibitions, where they were not subject to 
magisterial coercitio, either in the houses of the wealthy, or 
in their own. Senators were banned from the houses of pantomimes 
and equites forbidden to accompany them in the street, 
evidence for the passion for these players which prevailed among 
the wealthy. The excesses?Ó of the spectators at the theatre were 
to be liable to punishment by exile, a heavy penalty, but commen- 
surate with the seriousness of the riots. The fact that stronger 
measures were not taken against the performers themselves was not 
only due to Augustus' proclamation and Tiberius' diffidence. The 


18. Tacitus, Ann., 1.54.2, Dio,  56.47.2. Tacitus records 
"discordia ex certamine histrionum". He may for brevity have com- 
pressed the two incidents into one, he may have been unaware of the 
incident described by Dio, or he may loosely have attributed a 
traditional cause for the riot. 

19. Tacitus, Ann., 1.77. 

20. A praetorian cohort seems to have been regularly stationed at 
the games, possibly after the disturbances in A.D. 14; Tacitus, 
Ann., 13.24.1; cf. 13.25.4. 

21. These may have been verbal, or gesticulatory as in the case of 
Pylades; see note 4 above. 

22. The Ludi Augustales may also have been under the control 
of the praetors by this time; Tacitus, Ann., 1.15.5. 

23. Suetonius, Aug., 45.3, states that the magistrates retained 
their coercitio "ludis et scaena". 

24. Cf. Suetonius, Tib., 34, who extends it to all stage per- 
formers. 

25. Tiberius refused to permit senators, or even important equites 
to escort his litter; Dio, 57.11.3. 

26. Immodestia is used by Tacitus only of spectators in the 
theatre, of pantomimes, Ann., 4.14.4, and of publicani, Amn., 
13.50.1, the cognate immodestus only of the fautores histrionun, 
Ann., 13.28.1. 
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pantomimes had an influential friend at court in the form of 
Drusus, the emperor's son and consul for the year. In fact when 
further rioting broke out among them in the course of the year, in 
the absence of firm action from Drusus the measures passed by 
Tiberius proved ineffective in controlling it. 

As time went on  Tiberius' inherent dislike of public 
spectacles and the exposure to which they led, overcame his early 
attempts to seem_to share the mob's pleasures, or even oversee 
their behaviour. He was once forced by the crowd to manumit one 
of the performers, an action which he bitterly resented, despite 
the fact that Mnester, the famous pantomime of the time of Gaius, 
was one of his own freedmen. The praetors repeatedly complained 
about the activities of performers at the games and the constant 
violent disturbances, but without effect. The death of Drusus in 
A.D. 23 which deprived pantomimes at last of their most powerful 
advocate, may have influenced Tiberius to act. The outrageous 
behaviour of histriones was discussed in the senate. They 
were a threat both to law and order and to morals, as the earlier 
legislation had suggested. Their activities in public provoked 
riots leading to bloodshed, and in private brought shame to the 
women of Rome.  Tiberius' action was now decisive and irrevocable. 
Both the pantomimes themselves and the most influential of their 
cheer leaders were banished and were not seen again in Rome until 
Gaius came to power fourteen years later. Subsequent emperors 


27. Dio, 57.14.10. 

28. Suetonius, Tib., 47.1; cf. Dio, 57.11.5. 

29. Suetonius, Tib., 47.1, Dio, 57.11.6. Suetonius speaks of 
a comoedus Actius, Dio of an ὀρχηστής, It may be that Actius was a 
pantomime of the school of Bathyllus but Aristides Quintilianus 
used the word ὀρχηστής of the comic actor Roscius (de Musica, 
2.6.61 [W.-I.]). 

30. CIL, VI, 20139 = ILS, 5181, cf. CIL, 4886 - ILS, 5225 
and Philo in Flacc., 13.112. 

31. Tacitus, Ann., 4.14.3. 

32. Tacitus, loc. cit., Suetonius, Tib., 37.2, Dio, 57.21.3. 
Tacitus speaks of banishment of histriones from Italy on the 
grounds that "multa ab iis in publicum seditiose, foeda per domos 
temptari", Dio of banishment of ὀρχησται from Rome and a ban on all 
their exhibitions: ὅτι tac τε γυναῖκας ἔσχυνον καὶ σἵασεις ἤγειρον 
Suetonius of the banishment of histriones and faction leaders. 
Tacitus also mentions the vulgarity and popularity of the Oscan 
farce and the need for this entertainment too to be subject to 
magisterial coercitio, cf. Suetonius, Tib., 45; Gaius, 27; Nero, 
39; Galba, 13; Quintilian, I.O., 6.3.47, Tertullian, de spect., 
16, etc. . Histriones here refers only to pantomimes and not to 
actors in general. Between 23 and 37 the regular scenic games 
continued to be celebrated, cf. Dio, 58.19.1, Suetonius, Galba, 
6. In 32 Junius Gallio proposed to extend to time-served praetorian 
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found themselves constrained to control the incessant rioting by 
following Tiberius' example and pantomimes suffered the penalty of 
banishment from Rome and Italy under such diverse reigns as those 
of Nero, Domitian and Trajan. Nonetheless the popularity of these 
performers among all classes of society and in particular at the 
imperial court meant that they were never again absent from the 
capital for any extended length of time. 33 

What was it about the pantomime performances which produced 
such violent reactions and partisanship amongst the spectators? 
For this was a different type of demonstration from those known in 
the theatre of the Republic. Then, as Naevius discovered, magis- 
trates could take action against the entertainers, and demonstra- 
tions by the spectators were commonplace as politicians tested 
their popularity by the reaction of the theatre audience to their 
presence or to allusions to their political activities. 24 However 
these were politically inspired or politically prompted demonstra- 
tions and this type of incident continued to occur regularly and to 
attract magisterial or imperial sanctions in the empire. 

But the riots which occurred at the pantomime performances had 
their origin in the passions aroused among the spectators by the 
Nature of the performances and the rivalry between the dancers. 
According to Lucian, the dancing itself was primarily concerned 
with the representation of characters and emotions, ἤθη xai πάθη, 
the dancer “introducing now a lover and now an angry person, one 
man afflicted with madness, another with grief, and all this within 
fixed bounds. Indeed the most surprising part of it is that within 
the self same day at one moment we are shown Athamas in a frenzy, 
at another Ino in terror, presently the same person is Atreus and 
after a little Thyestes, then Aegisthus, or Aerope; yet they are 
all but a single man".J? This concern with the portrayal of indi- 
viduals in a state of emotional crisis, well illustrated by the 
myths attached to the names of some of the roles known to have been 


guards the right of sitting in the first fourteen rows in the 
theatre, Tacitus, Ann., 6.3.1, and in 33 shortage of corn produced 
in the theatre several days of more than usually outspoken requests 
directed to the emperor, Ann., 6.13; cf. Suetonius, Tib., 66. 
33. For details see RE, XVIII,2, cols. 864-69. 

34. For Naevius see R.E. Smith, "The law of libel at Rome," CQ, 
n.s. 1 (1951), 170-72; for political demonstrations e.g. Cicero, 
Pro Sestio, 106-23, cf. F.F. Abbott, "The theatre as a factor 
in Roman politics under the Republic," TAPA, 38 (1907), 49-56; 
F.W. Wright, Cicero and the Theatre (Northampton, 1931) 2-9. 

35. Lucian, de salt., 67, cf. Aristotle, Poetics, 1447a26. The 
earliest reference to a pantomime on an inscription from Priene 
soon after the Mithridatic war records τὸν δυνᾶμενον τᾷ v[Éxvq 
ψυχα]γωγῆσαι παντόμιμ[ο]ν [Πλ]ουτογένην ; cf. L. Robert, "Panto- 
mimen im Griechischen Orient," Hermes, 65 (1930), 114-17. 
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danced by the pantomimes, 6 seems to have produced a reaction 
among the audience which was intensified by the fact that the 
performer was a soloist. Contrary to the situation in a play 
where several characters are on stage simultaneously and where the 
attention of the audience is divided between these characters and 
the effects their words and actions have on each other, in the 
pantomime all eyes were focussed on the movements of the solo 
dancer and the emotions of the particular character which were 
indicated by these movements. At no stage was the attention of 
the audience diverted from the individual and consequently there 
was a ready focal point for all their feelings. 

If this was a contributing factor to creating a situation 
where rioting was a possible outcome then another factor must have 
been the competitive nature of the performances. Although we have 
no paradigmatic example of a complete pantomime production it is 
clear both from the literary and epigraphic evidence which survives 
that there was fierce rivalry among the dancers and their support- 
ers, that there was a strong competitive element in the perform- 
ances and that this competitive element played a large part in 
promoting the popularity of the genre. The shows took the form of 
contests between individuals and claqueurs were employed to whip up 
the enthusiasm of the spectators for a particular dancer with the 
result that the audience was inevitably split into factions. 
Victories in the competitions were highly prized by the dancers and 
were frequently mentioned on their monuments. From the time of 
Augustus we have an inscription recording the successes of Gaius 
Theoros "lux et victor pantomimorum" over Pylades, Hylas, Nonius 
and Pierus; L. Surredius Felix was crowned in competition against 
all scenic artists in the time of Domitian; under Trajan M. 
Ulpius Apolaustus was "coronatus adversus histriones et omnes 
Scaenicos artifices XII", and .from the time when pantomimes were 


36. To the list of themes given by Wüst in RE, XVIII, 2, cols. 
847-49, add those cited by M. Kokolakis,  Pantomimus and the 
Treatise περὶ ὀρχήσεως (Athens, 1959), 51-54. Kokolakis points 
out that the names are pantomime themes rather than titles. 

37. References in Lucian, de salt., 68 and 83;  Pseudolog., 
19 and 25 do not necessarily imply a "helper" although the account 
of Kokolakis is not convincing, op. cit., 44-51. 

38. CIL, VI, 10115 = ILS, 5197. For lux, cf. CIL, IV, 1901: 
M. Pilei Piere lux Pompeianorum, CIL, IV, 5399; Acti dominus scaen- 
teorum, for maximus cf. Orelli, 2637: L. Surredus Valerianus max- 
imus pant., CIL, VI.10114 = ILS, 5184: M. Ulpius Apolaustus max- 
imus pantomimorum. Ὁ. Weinreich mistakenly identifies Theoros with 
Bathyllus: Epigramm und Pantomimus (Heidelberg, 1948), 46 ff. 

39. CIL, VI, 10114 = ILS, 5184. 

40. Orelli, 2637. The title is equivalent to διὰ πᾶντων, see my 
article "A παῖς  xoup66c and the διὰ πᾶντων" in BICS, 14 (1967), 


84 ff., and may have been awarded at Domitian's Capitoline agon. 
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admitted to the sacred Greek festivals we regularly find the  addi- 
tional titles "hieronicae, dia panton" and "pantomimus temporis sui 
primus" on the Latin records. 

Now it must be said that this competitive element was by no 
means new in Roman scenic performances, nor restricted to panto- 
mime. The prologues to the Poenulus and Anphitruo of Plautus 
refer to a competition among the players, to the employment of 
claqueurs and, perhaps jokingly, to the possibility of both 
spectators and adjudicating magistrates being bribed.42 The use of 
hired applause persisted in Cicero's time^) but there is no 
evidence that the audiences of the second or first centuries B.C. 
became violently partisan in their support for particular actors. 
But this was the age of the individual and comic and tragic actors 
such as Roscius, Aesopus and Antiphon became stars in their own 
right on whom the audience concentrated almost exclusively. And a 
type of performance which seemed to be gaining popularity at that 
time was one where individuals pitted themselves against each other 
in a solo display of their arts. One detailed but still puzzling 
account of such a competition is recorded by Macrobius. It took 
place in 46 B.C. at Caesar's games and Publilius Syrus the mime 
writer and performer challenged all comers, writers and actors to 
compete with him in turn on a given theme. Syrus "superavit omnes" 
and the incident is probably preserved only because among the 
vanquished was the mime writer Decimus Laberius an eques whom 
Julius Caesar had "induced" to perform in his own nime,^ but the 
anecdote gives a hint of a type of competition not far removed from 
that which we know of from the dedications to the pantomimes. 
Lucian adds a further hint about the form of the contest between 
pantomimes when he records a day on which two of them successively 
played the role of the mad Ajax, one got carried away by emotion 
and totally overplayed his role, a later performer, his ἀνταγων- 
ιστῆς καὶ ἀντίτεχνος, won the audience's praise, although we are 


It is likely that some of Apolaustus' twelve victories were won 
before pantomimes were admitted to the regular Greek festivals. 
Pantomimes were part of the Sebasta at Naples, Lucian, de salt., 
32, see R.M. Geer, "The Greek games at Naples," TAPA, 66 (1935), 
212 note 19, but excluded from the Neronia, Tacitus, Ann., 14.21.4. 
41. Full lists can be found in M. Bonaria, Mimorum Romanorum 
Fragmenta (Genoa, 1955). 

42. Poenulus, 36-39, Anphitruo, 15-16, 64-85. 

43. E.g. Pro Sestio, 115. 

44. Macrobius, Sat., 2.7.7-8, cf. F. Giancotti, Mimo e Gnome 
(Messina-Florence, 1967), 167-216. If the themes were to be extem- 
porised upon then there may be a parallel in ἡ πρόχειρος... μνήμη 
τε καὶ μετ᾽ εὐπρεπείας ἐπίδειξις required of the pantomime, Lucian, 


de salt., 37. Such virtuosity in a poet is praised by Cicero, Pro 
Arch., 18 and 25. 
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not told if he also won the prize. 4? Then there is the story in 
Macrobius where Pylades criticized his former pupil Hylas for his 
portrayal of Agamemnon and Pylades himself was forced by the crowd 
to dance the role. This was not part of the regular program but 
it does suggest that competitive dancing of the same role was a 
pattern the audience was used to. Again Quintilian alludes to a 
contest between two pantomimes in the time of Augustus "qui alter- 
nis gestibus contendebant", "who competed gesturing in turn". 

It was this new emphasis on the individual performer, on the 
emotional aspects of character portrayal, on the competitive 
ambitions of the stars and the fervent support of their partisans 
which produced a phenomenon new to the theatre audiences of Rome, 
the release of tensions in rioting. In a sphere of Roman enter- 
tainment where violence was never part of the programme the 
audience provided it. 


45. De salt., 83-84. 
46. Sat., 2.7.12-14. 
47. I.O., 6.3.65. 
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The Dark Side of the Moon 
PJ. Bicknell 


Preface 


As far back as I can recall I have been prone to wander far from 
the more beaten tracks of Classical Studies. Unique among my 
teachers at University College, London, Robert Browning not only 
tolerated early divagations but even abetted them by drawing my 
attention to references and works quite beyond undergraduate ken. 
Presuming on his continuing indulgence I offer, with gratitude and 
affection, the following divertimento in four movements. 


A 
Lucan, de bello civili, 6.499-506. 


illis et sidera primum 

praecipiti deducta polo, Phoebeque serena 
non aliter diris verborum obsessa venenis 
palluit et nigris terrenisque ignibus arsit, 
quam si fraterna prohiberet imagine tellus 
inseretque suas flammis caelestibus umbras, 
et patitur tantos cantu depressa labores 
donec suppositas propior despumet in herbas 


In translation: 


"By them *Thessalian witches> were heavenly bodies first 
brought down from the swift-moving sky, and the clear 
moon, invultuated by dread and virulent incantations, 
became pallid and burned with dark and earthy fires, just 
as if the earth occluded her from her brother's reflec- 
tion and obstructed his celestial flames with its shadow. 
Drawn down by the spell such suffering does the moon 
endure until closer to earth she drops down froth upon 
the plants beneath her.” 


These florid lines provide our most comprehensive piece of 
evidence from the Roman conception of the ptéce de resistance 
of Thessalian witches, their purported feat of drawing down the 
moon. Three stages of the process can be distinguished. 


1. For an intelligent and well documented recent discussion of 
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l. The moon's illumination is reduced to the dull, rubiginous? 
glow normally associated with total lunar eclipses. 

2. The moon is charmed from its orbit and brought into close 
proximity to the earth. 

3. The descended moon is induced to deposit a foamy substance 
which clings to plants. 


Other passages strongly suggest that extraction and collection 
of the lunar froth were the principal objective of the entire 
magical operation. At Argonautica, 6.447-48 Valerius Flaccus 
alludes to Circe's use of it as a poison? and at 7.330 "quae 
sanguineo lunae destrinxit ab ore" ("what she had drawn off from 
the blood red visage of the moon") features prominently in the 
magical pharmacopeia of Medea. 

The  8pwnae lunares were not necessarily a complete figment. 
I have suggested elsewhere that some witches may have misrepre- 
sented the secretion of the spittle-bug (philaenus spumarius). 


B 
Propertius, 1.1.19-24. 


at vos, deductae quibus est fallacia lunae 
et labor in magicis sacra piare focis, 

en agedum dominae mentem convertite nostrae 
et facite illa meo palleat ore magis, 

tunc ego crediderim vobis et sidera et amnes 
posse Cytinaeis ducere carminibus 


In translation: 
Come you <Thessalian witches? whose pretence it is to 
draw down the moon and who strive over rites of expiation 


the Thessalian witches' speciality see D.E. Hill, “The Thessalian 
Trick," RhM, 116 (1973), 221-38. Hill rightly and definitively 
dismisses the view that witches in general simply attempted to 
bring about "artificial" total lunar eclipses. 

2. The redness of the bewitched moon, implied by Lucan's eclipse 
simile, is explicit at, for example, Ovid, Amores, 2.1.23; Statius, 
Thebaid, 1.104-106; and Valerius Flaccus, Argonautica, 7.330 
(cited in the text below). 

3. For a further reference to the moon's secretion as a poison 
see Statius, Thebaid, 2.284-5; "haec circum spumis lunaribus 
ungit | callidus atque hilari perfundit cuncta veneno" ("all these 
he «Vulcan? cunningly anoints about with lunar froth pouring over 
them the beguiling poison"). 

4. Journal of the British Astronomical Association, 93 (1983), 
160. 
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at magic altars, turn the course of my mistress' mind and 
make her grow more pallid than my face is pale. Then 
would I believe that you have the power to control 
heavenly bodies and rivers with Cytinaean spells." 


Line 20 has given commentators inordinate trouble. I believe 
that Propertius represents witches who had endeavoured to draw down 
the moon as immediately performing a ritual designed to preclude 
"magical rebound". With good reason, for according to a scholiast 
to Zenobius, Epitome, 401, those who undertook the "Thessalian 
Trick" risked the loss of a child or one of their eyes. 

It is not easy to convey in a literal rendering the nuances of 
lines 21 and 22. Superficially, in 21 Propertius simply appeals to 
witches to transform Cynthia's tepid disposition towards himself. 
"Convertere", however, as applied to heavenly bodies, has the 
special sense of "cause to orbit". Cynthia, then, corresponds to 
the mutable moon over whose path of motíon the witches stríve to 
establish control at the commencement of the second stage of their 
operation. At 22 Propertius alludes to successful completion of 
the first stage; the lustre of Cynthia's countenance will hopefully 
be dimmed just like the face of the witch-invultuated moon. 

For the elegist the witches' pretensions with respect to draw- 
ing down the moon are simply idle vapourings, mere flatus vocis; 
there is no reason for seeking to squeeze out of "fallacia" more 
than that. Cairns, however, pursuing musings of Shackleton 
Bailey,® insists that the "fallacia" was something concrete, in 
fact a contrived illusion, an elaborate conjuring trick for which a 
passage from the third century A.D. Christian bishop Hippolytus is 
adduced as evidence. 


C 
Hippolytus, Refutatio Haeresium, 4.37-38. 


(37) σελῆνην δὲ ἐν ὀρόφῳ, φαίνεσθαι δεικνύουσι καὶ ἀστέρας 
τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον’ ἐν μέσῳ τῆς ὁροφῆς μέρει προσαρμόσας 
κάτοπτρον, τιθεῖς λεκᾶνην ὕδατος μεστὴν ἐν τῷ LED τῆς 
γῆς κατ᾽ ἴσον» λύχνον δὲ μεσον φαινοντα ἁμαυρὸν µετεωροτ- 
ερον τῆς λεκάνης θεις» οὕτως ἐκ τῆς ἀντανακλάσεως dnote- 


5. See also the scholium to Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautica, 
4.56-61 where we are informed that the sophisticated witch 
Aglaonike, who synchronised her performance of the “Thessalian 
Trick" with lunar eclipses, reputedly lost one of her relations as 
a result of her efforts. 

6. See, for example, Cicero, Rep., 6.17.17 and Pliny, N.H., 
2.34. 

7. F. Cairns, CQ, n.s. 24 (1974), 100 f. 

8. D.R. Shackleton Bailey, CQ, 43 (1949), 22 f. 
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Aet σελῆνην φαΐνεσθαι διᾶ τοῦ κατόπτρου. ἀλλὰ καὶ τΌμπα- 
νον πολλᾶκις gp’ ὑψηλοῦ πόρρωθεν ὄρθιον περιβαλῶν ἐσθῆτί 
τινι, σκεπόμενον ὑπὸ τοῦ συμπαΐχτου, ἵνα μὴ πρὸ καιροῦ 
qav, κατόπιν θεῖς λΌχνον, ἐπὰν τὸ σΌνθημα παρᾶσχῳ τῷ 
συμπαΐχτῃ, τοσοῦτον ἀφαιρεῖ τοῦ σκεπᾶσματος, ὅσον ἂν 
συνεργῆσαι τὸ προσμίμημα κατὰ τὸν καιρὸν τῆς σελήνης τὸ 
σχῆμα" χρίει δὲ «à Stagatvovta τοῦ τυμπᾶνου µέρη κιννα- 
Paper καὶ xure καὶ ἐνίοτε μεμολυσμένης ἤδη λαγῆνου 
περιχόψας τὸν τρᾶχηλον καὶ τὸν πυθμένα, ἐνθεὶς λΌχνον 
καὶ περιθεῖς τι τῶν ἐπιτηδείων πρὸς τὸ διαυγεῖν σχῆμα, 
στὰς ἐφ᾽ ὑψηλοῦ κρῦΌβδην ὑπὸ τινα σκέπην τις τῶν ovp 
παικτῶν, μετὰ τὸ λαβεῖν τὸ σύνθημα ἐκ μετεῶρου καταχεῦ 
τὰ μηχανήματα ὥστε δοκεῖν ἐξ οὐρανοῦ κατιέναι τὴν 
σελήνην. τὸ δὲ ὅμοιον καὶ διὰ χύτρας γένεται ἐν ὑλῶδεσι 
τόποις. διὰ δὲ τῆς χύτρας καὶ τὰ κατ) οἶκον παίζεται. 
βωμοῦ γὰρ κειµένου κατόπιν κεῖται ἡ χύτρα ἔχουσα λΌχνον 
φαΐνοντα ὄντων δὲ πλειόνων λύχνων οὐδὲν τοιοῦτον ete 
votare ἐπὰν οὖν ἐπικαλέσηται ὁ ἐπαοιδὸς τὴν σελῆνην, 
πᾶντας κελεῦει τοὺς λύχνους σβέννυσθαι, ἕνα δὲ ἁμαυρὸν 
καταλιπεῖν. xal τότε ἀντανακλᾷ τὸ φῶς τὸ bx τῆς χύτρας 
εἰς τὸν ὄροφον καὶ παρέχει φαντασίαν σελήνης τοῖς 
παροῦσιν», ἐπισκεπασθΈντος τοῦ στόματος τῆς χύτρας πρὸς ὃ 
ἀπαιτεῖν ὁ καιρὸς δοκεῖ, ὡς μηνοειδῆ δείκνυσθαι ἐν τῷ 
ὀρόφῳ τὴν φαντασίαν. 

(38) ἀστέρας δὲ εἶναι δοκεῖν ποιοῦσι θρισσῶν ὑπποῦρου 
φόλιδες ὕδατι μετᾶ πὄμµμεως δεδευμΈναι καὶ προσπεπλασ- 
µέναι τῷ ὀρόφῳ κατὰ διαλείμματα. 


καὶ ἐνιδτε μεμολυσμένης ἤδη is an exempli gratia replace- 
ment for the unintelligible xai τῆς ἐτυμολογικῆς δὲ of the manu- 
scripts. I am sure it is on the right lines but cannot specify an 
etiology. Doubtless it is too naive simply to inculpate a scribe 
working to dictation who wrote, and left, what he thought he heard. 
Some critics have postulated a more or less extensive lacuna. 
μολῦνειν is found with a similar. meaning at Josephus, Antiquitates 
Judaicae, 2.3.4 and 3.6.1 (ἔρια μεμολυσμέενα ἄνθεσι).  Miynvog for 
λᾶγυνος, under the influence of the Latin lagena, is frequent in 
late writers. 

npoout unpa does not occur elsewhere and the Liddell-Scott- 
Jones lexicon does not record it. There is no reason, however, for 
emendation. 

I proceed now to offer a translation of the passage, expanding 
where necessary to alleviate the obscurity of the text and insert- 
ing "stage directions" where appropriate. 


They « magi, mentioned in the final sentence of 36> 
display the moon and stars shining in a roof in the 


following manner. 


«METHOD 1 2 The operator attaches a mirror to the middle 
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part of the ceiling and places a basin full of water in 
the centre of the ground ensuring that the latter is 
exactly below the former. He effects the suspension above 
the centre of the bowl of a dimly shining lamp. He thus 
achieves, by way of reflection, the appearance of the 
moon in the mirror. 

«ΜΕΤΗΟΡ 22 Using another frequent procedure the operator 
surrounds a drum with a piece of cloth and places it high 
up and its side some distance away; behind the drum he 
sets a lamp. The apparatus is kept concealed by the 
assistant in the performance so that it remains invisible 
until the right moment. When the operator signals to the 
assistant, the latter removes so much of the covering as 
to secure production of the counterfeit in a shape which 
accords with the current phase of the moon. The assistant 
then smears the drum's transparent membrane with a mix- 
ture of cinnabar and gum arabic. 

«ΜΕΤΗΟΡ 32 On occasion the neck and bottom of a flagon 
which has already been tinted are cut away. A lamp is 
placed inside the flagon and the latter covered with 
something suited to make the right shape shine forth. 
One of the assistants is positioned high up in conceal- 
ment under some covering. Upon receiving a signal he 
lowers the contraption from above so that it appears that 
the moon is coming down from the heavens. 

«ΜΕΤΗΟΡ 4> A similar presentation is affected in wooded 
places using an earthenware jar. 

<METHOD 5» The earthenware jar is also employed in indoor 
performances. ΑΠ altar is set up behind which the pot, 
containing a lighted lamp, is placed. Since many other 
lamps are burning none of this is apparent. At such time 
as the enchanter sees fit to invoke the moon he orders 
that all the lamps, with the exception of one faint one, 
be extinguished. The light from the jar reflects in the 
roof and provides the participants with a semblance of 
the moon. The mouth of the jar is covered to the extent 
that the current lunar phase seems to demand; so, for 
example, the image displayed on the roof may be crescent 
shaped. 


The appearance of stars is effected with the scales of 
fishes, namely the  horsetail <coryphaena htppurus>. 
These are moistened with water together with gum arabic 
and applied to the ceiling's interstices. 


The fish-scale stars, I take it, provide a backdrop for all 
variations of the indoor performance. The real stars were avail- 
able during operations al fresco. 

The object of two of the procedures (1 and 5) outlined is 
simply the projection of an image of the moon in its current phase. 
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The apparatus described apropos procedure 1 will have been hidden 
behind an altar, like that of procedure 5, or concealed in a cav- 
ity in the ground. Conceivably one should restore ἐν ὀρυγῷ between 
μεστὴν and ἐν τῷ μέσῳ τῆς γῆς. 

Procedure 2 involves simulation of stage 1 of the "Thessalian 
Trick"; hence the application of cinnabar. It is not simply a 
matter of producing a counterfeit lunar eclipse since the current 
lunar phase is irrelevant. We learn from Ovid that witches did 
not confine their attention to the moon at the full. 

Procedures 3 and 4 reproduce stages l and 2 of the "Thessalian 
Trick". The appropriately tinted mimic moon is made to descend. I 
take it that the outdoors version involved lowering of the jar from 
a suitable tree; hence the choice of a wooded place. 

Is it a question, in all cases, as Cairns assumes, of a con- 
trived deception, a conjuring trick? Surely not, for how could any 
indoor audience be so benighted as to suppose that it was witness- 
ing an operation on the real moon. Apparatus and assistants were 
concealed not towards abetting an impossible deception but from 
considerations of dignity and unobtrusiveness of operation. As to 
the open air performance, either the real moon was present in the 
sky at the time or the night was moonless. If the moon was visible, 
the potted replica could hardly have been misidentified. Even if 
it was not, it is still impossible to credit that any observer 
could have been deceived. The ceremony, after all, was conducted 
in a clump of trees and the mock moon's descent perforce commenced 
below tree top level. Clearly the outdoor location was dictated 
not by a striving for verisimilitude but the unavailability of a 
suitable building. 

Granted that an attempted illusion is out of the question, 
Cairns' explanation of Propertius' "fallacia" can be safely dis- 
missed: It is true, of course, that lunar mutations simulated in 
procedures 2, 3 and 4 figured in the repertoire of Thessalian 
witches, but it was the real moon which they claimed to charm in 
and from the sky and the key objective of their operations was 
extraction of a venomous secretion. There is no hint of such an 
aspect in Hippolytus and given the normal indoor modus operandi 
its existence is entirely excluded. The fact is that, while 
Thessalian witches and their uncouth materies magica belong to 
the febrile realm of goetia, black magical sorcery, the 
operators are magi, more or less sophisticated practitioners 
of white magic. For all the disapproving Christian bishop's 
attempt to represent them as puerile inanities carried out with the 
aid of crude, Heath Robinsonish contraptions, the operations he 
describes cannot have been no more than trivial charades. What, 
then, was their rationale? 


9. Ovid, Amores, 2.1.23; carmina sanguineae deducunt cornua 
lunae ("spells draw down the horns of the blood-red moon"). 
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Tommaso Campanella, De Fato Siderali Vitando, 4.1 


Satage ergo primum ut temperate secundum rationem et quam 
proximus Deo vivas, per orationes et sacra illi te dedi- 
cando. secundo domum clausam undique, ne aer alterius 
subeat, asperges aceto rosaceo et aromatum odoribus; 
ignem adhibebis in lauro, myrto, rosmarino, cupresso, 
aliisque aromaticis lignis accensum. Hoc enim nihil 
validius ad opera coeli, etiamsi a diabolo ministrantur, 
venefica dissipanda. Tertio pannis albis, sericeis, et 
foelicibus ramis aedem adornabis. Quarto accendes lumin- 
aria duo, et faces quinque, qui coeli planetas repraesen- 
tent, et cum deficiant in coelo, non desint, qui tibi 
vices eorum gerant in terra. Sicuti in nocte abeunte 
sole lucerna eius vices supplet, ut non desit oblatus 
dies. Sint autem aerei ex aromatica confecti mixtura. 
Sique duodecim signa etiam imitatus fueris, philoso- 
phice, non superstitiore, ut vulgus arbitratur, incedes. 


The above extract contains part of the instructions of the 
Renaissance astral magician, Tommaso Campanella (1568-1639) for 
warding off harmful effects of solar and lunar eclipses. The De 
Fato Siderali Vitando appeared as the seventh book of Campa- 
nella's Astrologica, published at Lyons in 1629. Diplomatic 
reports from Rome of 1628 suggest that in that year Campanella 
himself worked the magic described together with and on behalf of 
Pope Urban VIII who considered that his life was threatened by the 
lunar eclipse of January 20 and the eclipse of the sun of December 
25. 

In translation: 


In the first place ensure that you live a sober and 
ordered life and one as close as possible to the Deity, 
consecrating yourself to him by means of prayer and the 
sacraments. Second, seal up a house completely so that 
the external atmosphere cannot penetrate it and then 
sprinkle it with rose vinegar and aromatic spices; in 
addition you will deploy a fire kindled from laurel, 
myrtle, rosemary, cypress and other aromatic woods. Than 
this there is nothing more effective for the purpose of 
dispersing baneful effects of the heavenly bodies, even 
if such are mediated by the devil. Third, you will 
furnish the selected room with white drapes of silk and 


10. See D.P. Walker, Spiritual and Demonic Magic from Ficino to 
Campanella (London, 1958), 206-207. 
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with the branches of propitious trees. Fourth, you will 
light two lamps and five torches which represent the 
heavenly bodies. When the sun or moon is eclipsed in the 
heavens, do not let their counterparts go out for as far 
as you are concerned these latter have taken over the 
roles of the originals with respect to the earth. Simi- 
larly, at night, when the sun has set, a lamp assumes its 
functions so that there is still day although the day 
has ended. Lamps and torches should be composed of an 
aromatic compound of aerial substances. Also, it will 
be advantageous if you set up replicas of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, not motivated by mere superstition 
as the man in the street imagines, but from philosophical 
considerations. 


The two lamps, of course, are analogues of sun and moon; the 
five torches represent Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn. 
Probably Campanella envisages embroidery of the zodiacal signs on 
the white drapes. He goes on to recommend the presence of associ- 
ates with horoscopes immune to eclipses, the playing of "Jovial" 
and "Venereal" music (Jupiter and Venus were considered benign 
planets), the consumption of appropriate astrologically distilled 
liquors, and the use of stones, plants, colours and perfumes sympa- 
thetically linked to good planets. The entire magical working, 
Campanella recommends, should be undertaken three hours, prior to 
the onset of an eclipse, and again three hours after the eclipse is 
over. 

The basic rationale is plain enough. With the real celestial 
bodies in disorder and the terrestrial atmosphere consequently 
polluted with noxious effluences, ! the magician constructs an 
unblemished surrogate heaven within a hermetically sealed environ- 
ment. Those enclosed within it are immediately afforded a measure 
of protection from the ambient miasma and in addition, and more 
important, the undefective heaven in miniature guarantees the 
purity of the private atmosphere internally. 

Magi too practised astral magic  philosophice rather 
than superstitiose and I suspect that all of the seemingly 
bizarre procedures adumbrated by an unsympathetic Hippolytus 


ll. For the sense of “aerii" compare Campanella's subsequent 
instructions for coping with dangerous comets; "non modo quidem 
simulabis coelum cum planetis signisque intra cubiculum, sed 
insuper addes cometae simulacrum ex aereis medicatis" ("You will 
not only simulate within the room the heavens with planets and 
zodiacal signs, but you will add a replica of the comet made of 
treated aerial substances"). 

12. Campanella conceived of these as some kind of particulate 
aerosol; hence his description of them (loc. cit.) as "semina 
pestifera". 
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constitute part of magical operations undertaken with motives and 
convictions similar to those of Campanella. Whereas, however, the 
renaissance magician sought to block the effects of a vitiated 
heaven simply by constructing an unmarred, enclosed analogue, the 
magi, I conceive, adopted a somewhat more complex modus 
operandi. The first stage, with which all, or almost all, of 
Hippolytus' account is concerned, involved the replication, again 
within a circumscribed, controlled, and therefore preferably 
indoor, environment of the threatening celestial configuration or 
manifestation whose nullification was projected. Subsequently and 
still in the context of the heavenly similitude the magi 
essayed counteraction by way of ceremonial incantations reflected 
in Hippolytus' ἐπικαλέσηται ὁ ἐπαοιδός, by direct mimic reversal, 
or both. In both renaissance and ancient versions the malign 
influences of the misaligned astral luminaries were deflected 
specifically from those who participated in or were present at the 
magical working. 

Still a stock in trade of witches as late as the fifth 
century A.D. ,l the feat of drawing down the moon was conceived of 
as potentially deleterious not only to the goetic operators 
themselves but also to the environment and its denizens at large. 
Thus on occasions when its attempted performance was known or 


suspected the superstitious throng responded with apotropaic 
clashing of bronze, 1 a metal sympathetically linked to the moon, 
just as it did when a total lunar eclipse was in progress. It 


would not be surprising if a clientele sought and magi were 
prepared to offer professional and exclusive prophylaxis. 


13. See, for example, Claudius Claudianus, de bello Gothico, 
233-38. 

14. One of the fears may have been that some of the bewitched 
moon's poison would break down into particles capable of permeating 
and contaminating the atmosphere at large. If the reading of the 
Puteanus is correct, Statius (Thebaid, 3.558-59) refers to "semina 
lunae" immediately before an allusion to Thessalian witchcraft. 

15. See Tibullus, 1.8.21-22; "cantus et e cursu lunam deducere 
temptat, | et faceret, si non aera repulsa sonent" ("incantation 
seeks to draw down the moon from its course and would be successful 
were it not for the resounding of beaten bronze.") 

16. See, for example, Livy, 26.5.9; Tacitus, Annals, 1.28; and 
Juvenal, 6.442. 
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Monastic Community in Egypt? 


Alanna M. Emmett 


The late third and early fourth centuries saw the emergence of 
monasticism in Egypt. It is clear from literary and other sources 
that by the 330's there were well-established monastic communities 
such as that of the Meletian monks at Hathor.! The contemporary 
ecclesiastical writers, though documenting for us the end of the 
persecutions and the development of Christianity under Constantine, 
offer no clear reference to the origins of monasticism.” It is 
here that papyri from the late third or early fourth century may be 
able to offer some assistance. 

First, a general picture. There were two types of monasticism 
in Egypt by the early fourth century. First came the eremitic 
movement or flight to the desert, exemplified and begun (according 


to tradition) by St Antony. Such monks were solitaries, who 
renounced ties of family and friendship and probably property 
also. Coenobitic monasticism, which was destined to become the 


I am grateful for the encouragement given by Robert Browning when 
I worked on this topic at Birkbeck College in 1979. Many deserve 
thanks for comments on earlier drafts, E.A. Judge and S.R. 
Pickering in particular. 

l. P.Lond. 1913 in H.I. Bell, ed., Jews and Christians in Egypt 
(London, 1924). Among the many works on the development of monas- 
ticism in Egypt, see D.J. Chitty, The Desert a City (London, 
1966); N. Abbott, The Monasteries of the Fayywn (Chicago, 1937). 
For an understanding of the spread of monastic ideals (though not 
specifically related to Egypt) see P. Rousseau, Ascetice, Authority 
and the Church in the Age of Jerome and Cassian (Oxford, 1972). 

2. Discussed further by E.A. Judge, "The earliest use of monachos 
for "monk" (P.Coll. Youtie 77) and the origins of monasticism,” 
JbAC, 20 (1977), 72-89. I have not seen L. Koenen, "Manichaische 
Mission und Klóster in Agypten,” in Aegyptiaca Treverensia. Das 
rómisch-byzantinische Agypten, Akten des internationalen Symposione 
27-80 September 1978 in Trier, edd. G. Grimm, H. Heinen and E. 
Winter, Deutsches Archdologisches Institut, Mainz [forthcoming]). 
3. Athanasius, Vita Antonii. B.R. Brennan, "Dating Athanasius' 
Vita Antonii," VChr, 30 (1976), 52-54. Jerome in the Vita S. Pauli 
Thebaei claims priority for Paul of Thebes as the first hermit. 

4. Some cases where ἁποταχτικοί and ἁποτακτικαί appear to be 
linked with property ownership are discussed in E.A. Judge, 
"Fourth-century Monasticism in the Papyri," Proc. XVI Int. Cong. 
Pap. N.Y. 1980 (= ASPap, 23 [1981], 613-20). 
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more popular form, was organized by Pachomios.? Monasteries 
(which could be associated with nearby nunneries) were organized 
around manual labour and the production of goods. Monks had their 
day organized into periods for work and periods for prayer. 

Long before the emergence of organized monasticism its roots 
can be detected. Ascetic ideals predated Christianity, and were 
encouraged by certain of the early Christians. There had long been 
groups of virgins (virgines sacrae)! as well as widows and de- 
serted women attached to churches. They could, on the one hand, be 
recipients of charity, for they were to be looked after, in fulfil- 
ment of Biblical injunctions. Yet they could, and did, assist in 
the charitable work of the Church.^ There were, too, male ascetics, 
who, though apparently lacking a distinctive name as a group until 
the word μοναχός became current, " practised the ideals of single- 
mindedness and celibacy. So, then, in both cases, but particularly 
in the case of women, monastic organization could build onto exist- 
ing traditions. 

Conditions in the fourth century favoured the spreading of the 
monastic ideal. Though monasticism was, at one level, an individu- 
al commitment to a literal interpretation of certain of Jesus' 
teachings, 11 it received an impetus from two fourth-century trends. 
After the threat of persecution was removed, and the Church was 
protected and fostered by Constantine and his successors (barring 
Julian), the Church was subject to a growing secularization which 
led some individuals to a longing for a purer and holier life. On 
the other hand, growing political and economic pressures - 


5. | Pachomian sources are now available in Pachomian Koinonia: 
The lives, rules and other writings of Saint Pachomius and his 
disciples, vols. 1 and 2, trans. A. Veilleux, Cistercian Studies 
Series, 45 and 46 (Kalamazoo, Michigan, 1980-81). Differences 
between the eremitic and coenobitic way of life are set out in 
Cassian, Conference XIX “On the aims of the coenobite and hermit,” 
Western Asceticism, trans. 0. Chadwick, Library of the Christian 
Classics, 12 (London, 1958). 

6. Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum, I, 8.v. Askese I and II. 
7. A.-J. Festugiére, Les Moines d'Orient, IV,l, Enquête sur les 
moines d' Egypte, Historia Monachorum in Aegypto (Paris, 1964), 
68 note 22. A few of the difficulties in interpreting the termi- 
nology found in the papyri are set out in my “Female Ascetics in 
the Greek Papyri," XVI. Internationaler Byzantinistenkongress 
Akten,, II/2 (= JOB, 32/2 (1982), 507-15. 

8. E.g. James 1.27. 

9. Through such groups as phtloponot, on which see E. Wipszycka, 
"Les confréries dans la vie religieuse de l'Egypte chrétienne," 
Proc. XII Int. Cong. Pap. (Toronto, 1970), 511-25; M. Hombert, 
discussion of Wipszycka's paper in CE, 46 (1971), 382-83. 

10. E.A. Judge, op. cit. (note 2 above). 

11. E.g. Luke 14.33. 
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12 


financial burdens in particular - may well have inclined many to 


such an "honourable" withdrawal. 

The hagiographic and other literary records give us a compara- 
tively orderly picture of the development of monasticism against 
this background.  Papyrus records, however, testify to the diversi- 
ty of monastic arrangements during the fourth and fifth centuries, 
with te regular coenobitic pattern prevailing in the sixth cen- 
tury. For example, not all those described as povaxot can be 
fitted into a pattern, either of coenobitic life or of withdrawal 
from the world. From A.D. 400 we have P.Oxy. 3203, in which two 
sisters described as μοναχοὶ ἀποτακτικαί let rooms in theif house 
(which they presumably owned, or at least managed) to a Jew. 

Two early fourth-century papyri offer us a tantalising glimpse 
of the diversity of arrangements which may have existed before the 
emergence of organized monasticism. Both are letters, sent by a 
woman called Didyme who writes in each case in association with 
"the sisters" (αἱ ἁἆδελφαί). ‘These two letters were found and 
published independently. The first to be published was P.Oxy. 1774, 
published in 1920 by Grenfell and Hunt, and dated by them to the 
early fourth century. The other, and longer, letter was published 
in 1927 by Manteuffel, who recorded Schubart's judgment that it 
belonged to the beginning of the fourth century. Subsequent work 
on the text was done by Wilcken and a revised Same bue text 
was issued in 1965. Each letter was re-edited by Naldini with 
introduction, Italian translation and notes (as no. 37 and no. 36 
respectively). They may be translated as follows: 


1.  P.Oxy. 1774 (Naldini, no. 37) 


To lady sister Atienateia,, Didyme and the sisters (bid 
5 you) rejoice in the Lord. First it is necessary | to 


12. The heavy burdens on the decurions in particular can be seen 
from Cod. Theod., XII.1.63. 

13. On the sixth-century trends in the Fayyum, see Abbott, ΟΡ. 
cit. (note 1 above), 37. 

14. P.Ocy. XLIV (1976), ed. M. Haslam. 

15. G. Manteuffel, "Epistulae privatae ineditae", Eos, 30 (1927), 
211-14. Note "saeculo IV ineunti attribuendam esse a Schubartio 
didici" (p. 211). The text is P.Berl. inv. 13897 (= SB, 
VIII.1.9746). 

16. U. Wilcken, Referat in AFP, 9 (1936), 97. 

17. M. Naldini, Il Cristianesimo in Egitto: Lettere private nei 
papiri dei secoli II-IV (Florence, 1968). No. 37 (our no. 1) is 
no. 17 in G. Ghedini, Lettere cristane dai papiri greci del III 
e del IV secolo (Milan, 1923). 

18. Since the formula ἐν xo χαῖρειν is frequently found in Chris- 
tian letters, it is unlikely that this should be translated as 
"sisters in the Lord". 
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greet you, praying that you are in good health. Write to 
us, my lady, about your health and about what orders you 
require, since you have the entitlement (or credit). 


10 | If you have received your orders, make that clear to 
us. We have left over of the money for your orders, on 

15 my reckoning, 1300 denarii. | The cakes which we have 

i received for you will be despatched from that (amount). 

Greet the lady sister blessed Asous, and her mother and 

20  ....everything.... 

Verso 
To (my) lady sister Atienateia (from) Didyme together 
with the sisters. 

2. P.Berl. inv. 13897 (= SB VIII.1.9746) (Naldini, no. 36) 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


19. 
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To Sophias, my beloved sister; Didyme and the sisters 
(bid you) rejoice in the Lord. First we consider it 
necessary to greet you. We have received from | brother 
Piperas the resources for the journey.... Welcome her 
kindly until she comes back to us. Now here are the 
totals: we have also received from others for her 7 
double (wine) containers | and a leather bag of (unripe) 
grapes. If we find someone we shall send you through 
whoever it is the bag and such containers as we have 
found. The other things we have not yet received. Also, 
as for what you want, make haste (to let us know) so that 
we may send it by means of | people we know. I want you 
to know about the linen which you sent for Loukilos, that 
from his money I immediately sent you two sandals, 
purchased from the linen-weaver for four talents, about 
which you have not replied to me. | Also (I sent) 
through Nautesiphares son of Plousios to the wife of 
Pansophios a large ostrich egg and a small basket. They 
have purple wrappings, and you have not written about 


them either. Greet sweetest Didyme | and dearest 
Favorinus. Sweetest Didyme's implements were found in 
Severus' wool-bag. Lady Valeriana and the other lady 
Valeriana greet you and those such as | Philosophios, 


Loukilas and Pansophios. | Greet beautiful Bikeutia, (and 
ask) if she has received the head-band and two cakes from 
Aionios. And greet everyone - Italia, Theodora. 

Farewell in the Lord. 

The Lord | preserve you for us. 


Possibly "toys". Cf. p. 82 below. 


A FEMALE MONASTIC COMMUNITY IN EGYPT? 


Verso 
To lady sister Sophias (from) Didyme and the sisters. 


Manteuffel argued, 2° and subsequent scholars have concurred, 
that these two letters are from the same Didyme, though he does not 
fully commit himself to the view that they are in the same writing. 
The two letters are linked by similarities in expression and 
content - note, for example, the similarities of the opening 
greetings, with nomina sacra. 

There is no doubt that Didyme is a Christian. We have several 
indications: ἀγαπητΏ ἀδελφῇ "beloved sister" (no. 2, line 1); 
nomina sacra (at beginning and end of no. 2 and beginning of 
no. 1), the prayer (no. 2, line 35) and the epithet µακαρεία 
“blessed” (no. 1, line 18). 

In both cases Didyme writes (or dictates) herself, as is 
indicated by the first person singular (no. 2, line 15, θέλω "I 
wish", νομίζω "I consider"). Since frequently she also uses the 
first person plural, and in her opening and closing comments joins 
her name with "the sisters", it seems that in some sense she writes 
on their behalf (no. 2, line 12, nap’ ἡμεῖν “with us"). It seems 
clear that at Didyme's end there is an association of some kind on 
behalf of which she acts and writes. She and the "sisters" work 
together, but need we assume they live together? 

Different monastic hypotheses have been advanced. Barison,?! 
in agreement with Ghedini, 22 included P.Oxy. 1774 in a list of 
monasteries of unknown location. Naldini, who has worked more 
recently (1968) through the papyrus documentation for the 
development of Christianity in Egypt, thinks that Didyme may be the 
house-steward (rather than the superior, as suggested by Ghedini) 
of a fourth-century female monastic community established on the 
pattern of the virgines sacrae. If this hypothesis is correct, 
he further argues, these two letters would be among, our earliest 
documents concerning Christian communities of women. 

The early date - beginning of the fourth century - supported 
by Manteuffel (citing Schubart)? should lead us to examine the 
monastic case closely. To be sure, "brother and sister" 
monasteries/ nunneries existed at least from the time of Pachomios, 
but that type of organisation is not suggested by the interchange 
implied in the letters. 

Didyme and her partners, the "sisters", include men in what 


20. Manteuffel, op. cit. (note 15 above), 213. 

21. P. Barison, "Ricerche sui monasteri dell'Egitto bizantino ed 
arabo secondo i documenti dei papiri greci," Aegyptus, 18 (1938), 
138. 

22. Ghedini, op. cit. (note 17 above), 141. 

23. M. Naldini, op. cit. (note 17 above), 173. 

24. Note 15 above. 
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may loosely be described as their "circle" and that of the 
recipients. Men are acquaintances or participants in the commercial 
transactions. "Brother" Piperas, for instance, is used as a courier 
(no. 2, line 5), as is Nautesiphares. There is one reference to a 
probable husband and wife: Pansophios' wife is the recipient of the 
ostrich egg and basket, and Pansophios is among those greeted at 
Sophias' end. The recipients are not addressed in terms of group 
relations, and those greeted include what may be construed as 
groups based on marriage (no. 2, lines 21, 29, 30). The Didyme 
referred to in no. 2, lines 24 and 26 could possibly be a child 
given the epithet γλυκυτάτη ("sweetest"). 

The recipients are in each case clearly Christian.?? It does 
not appear that Sophias is acting for a community of "sisters", 
Since men, women and possibly families are greeted at her end. The 
first letter breaks off after the greeting to sister Asous and her 
mother (no. 1, lines 18-19). It is not possible to say whether 
there was at Atienateia's end a circle of acquaintances such as 
those mentioned in the letter to Sophias. However, we may note 
that the letter is addressed to Atienateia alone, and written in 
personal terms, which do not encourage postulation of a community 
with her.  Presumably she was located at Oxyrhynchus. There is no 
clue as to Sophias' location. 

The names of those mentioned in the letter to Sophias (e.g. 
Philosophios,  Pansophios, Severus, Valeriana, Plousios, Favorinus) 
have no obvious connection with Christianity (not surprisingly, as 
one would expect many early fourth-century Christians - if such 
these all were - to be first-generation Christians) and suggest a 
Graeco-Roman and educated (possibly philosophical) circle. 

Didyme is writing about commercial transactions in each case, 
though clearly there are personal and friendly links too. She and 
the sisters send supplies on a,regular or semi-regular basis, in 
response to specific orders (ἐντολικᾶ, no. 1, lines 9, 13). Didyme 
expects to receive acknowledgement of the goods once they arrive. 
Both letters complain of the lack of such acknowledgement (no. 1, 
line 121; no. 2, lines 19, 23). The goods are sent on an indivi- 
dual basis, not from one community to another. Known couriers 
would appear to be used (no. 2, lines 14-15). Most of the traffick- 
ing seems to proceed from Didyme's circle to others; where she 
receives goods it is apparently on another's behalf (no. 2, line 9) 
or by way of payment or barter (no. 2, lines 16 f.). Didyme seems 
to be entrusted with sums of money advanced to her or her community 
to cover the costs of orders. We do not know who supplies the 
money. She has a bookkeeping system which enables her to tell Atie- 
nateia that she has 1300 denarii to her credit (no. 1, line 14). 


25. The opening and closing greetings to Sophias and the opening 
greeting to Atienateia make this quite clear. 

26. Similar bookkeeping terms are found in P.Oxy. 1677 (third 
century). 
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The goods ordered are varied and generally small in quantity, 
suggesting individual recipients and not a community. We read of 
the despatch of one leather bag of unripe grapes (unripe presumably 
so as to survive the journey: no. 2, line 10), a pair of sandals 
(no. 2, line 18) and two cakes (no. 2, line 32). Most intriguing 
is the ostrich egg. These were valued as food, and also used as 
vessels or even caps. In later times they were hung in churches 
as symbols of light but the egg in this letter appears to be for 
private use. Purple, the Phoenician dye, was a symbol of something 
valuable - possibly it is the value of both the egg and its cover- 
ing that prompts Didyme's rather pointed reminder (no. 2, line 23) 
οὖδε περὶ τοῦτων ἔγραψας "you have not written about them, either". 

The greater detail supplied in the second letter has the 
effect of breaking down the picture of an early monastic community 
which the first letter on its own might have suggested.  Didyme and 
the sisters have not withdrawn from the world but are aware of and 
catering for worldly and practical items. The sisters are not 
engaged in producing one type of goods for sale, or in the sort of 
small farming characteristic of monasteries. Rather, Didyme is 
running an entrepôt, aided in some way in her supply business by 
the women on whose behalf she can write, as a Christian woman and 
as an organizer. The goods are small in number and varied, cater- 
ing for individual needs. There is nothing apart from the clear 
profession of Christianity to suggest a connection of either writer 
or recipients after the manner of the philoponoi2? with the 
organized Church, either in an organized monastic or clerical 
situation. 

Christians had from the days of the early Church banded 
together and helped one another. In the early fourth century 
Christians need no longer fear to identify themselves openly in 
private letters, and groups which may have existed before could be 
publicly identified. These letters suggest a co-operation in 
business affairs, open and evident, and able to develop. Such 
diversity of arrangements fits the early fourth-century context and 
would provide part of the model for later, fully-fledged monastic 
communities. 


27. Pliny, N.H., X.1; Lucian, De dipsadibus, 2.67. J.M.C. 
Toynbee, Animals in Roman Life and Art (London, 1973), 237. 
T.W. Hillard drew my attention to Field Museun of Natural 
History, Anthropology, Memoirs, 1, no. 1 (1925), 19, where a cup 
made from an ostrich egg shell is listed among the unusual objects 
in the Sumerian palace and "A" cemetery at Ingharra, Kish. 

28. G. Galavaris, "Some aspects of symbolic use of lights in the 
Eastern Church; candles, lamps and ostrich eggs,” BMGS, 4 (1978), 
69-78; cf. Lawrence Durrell, Mountolive (New York, 1962), chap. 
5: "The long hanging lamps had ostrich eggs suspended under them. 
(This has always struck me as being worth investigating. )” 

29. Above, note 9. 
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Friends and Enemies of John Chrysostom 
J.H.W.G. Liebeschuetz 


John Chrysostom was consecrated bishop of Constantinople on the 
26th February 398. He started with the favour of the court, 
particularly of the empress Eudoxia. His pulpit eloquence soon won 
him a mass following. His sermons were full of social concern, but 
he did not attack individuals by name, and kept out of political 
controversy. So he seemed set for a long and successful episco- 
pacy. Yet in his sixth year as bishop he was summoned to appear 
before the so-called Synod of the Oak in order to answer a long 
list of charges. He refused to appear and was formally deposed. 
This was in autumn 403. The first exile was brief. He was recalled 
after only one day. He did not enter the city and resume his duties 
as bishop immediately, but after a not very long interval he agreed 
to do both. His opponents however remained as determined as ever 
and soon resumed their attacks. By Christmas 403 the emperor again 
refused to take communion with him. Just before Easter 404 
Chrysostom was forbidden to officiate at services and on 20th June 
404 he was escorted into exile. This time there was no recall. He 
died on 14th September 407, while he was being moved to an even 
more remote place of exile at Pityus on the Black Sea.! How can 
this disastrous conclusion after so promising beginning be 
explained? 

The sequence of events which led to the deposition of John 
Chrysostom is long and complicated. But one fact stands out: from 
the time, just before the Synod of the Oak, when the emperor 
Arcadius turned against him to the end of his life Chrysostom was 
faced by powerful and determined opposition which first brought 
about his deposition and exile, and then made sure that he would 
not be recalled and that those who continued to recognise him would 
be persecuted. 

Modern scholarship has, on the whole, followed the ancient 
sources? in explaining the fall of John Chrysostom by a conspiracy 


l. The standard biography: P.C. Baur, Der heilige Johannes 
Chrysostomus und seine Zeit (Munich, 1929-30). 

2. See my article “The deposition of John Chrysostomus" in 
NMS (forthcoming). 

3. The principal sources are: Socrates, Hkeclesiastical History 
(hereafter Socr.); Sozomen, Ecclesiastical History (hereafter Soz.) 
with deliberate corrections of Socrates; Palladius, Dialogue 
Concerning the Life of St John Chrysostomus (hereafter Pall., 
Dial.), page references in brackets are to the edition of P.R. 
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theory. The empress Eudoxia was offended by one of John's sermons 
directed against the vanity of women. As a result she combined 
with some bishops and others who held grievances against the bishop 
of Constantinople, and together they succeeded in persuading the 
emperor Arcadius to use his authority against John.  Chrysostom's 
position was undermined by the intrigues of a handful of bishops 
and a few aristocratic wonen, who resented the vigorous moral 
standards upheld by Chrysostom. 

The view is not altogether satisfactory. One would not expect 
that particular group of opponents to have had the weight and 
persistence which the enemies of Chrysostom were to display. 
Eudoxia no doubt was passionate and easily offended. But she had 
also been a great admirer of Chrysostom, and after his first exile 
at least her hostility ceased very rapidly. One would not have 
expected her to have maintained the steady and persistent hostil- 
ity, which ensured the second and final exiling of Chrysostom. 
There is also the fact that the attack on the Joannites did not in 
the least slacken after Eudoxia's death in October 404. Again, two 
of the bishops who figure in the sources as the local leaders of 
the plot against Chrysostom, Severianus of Gabala? and Antiochus of 
Ptolemais® were effective preachers, but otherwise men of the 
second rank. Acacius of Beroea had made a reputation by resisting 


Coleman-Norton, Palladius, Dialogus de vita S. Ioannis Chrysostomi 
(Cambridge, 1928); finally the unpublished "Life" of "Martyrius", 
the subject of important articles by F. van Ommeslaeghe who is 
editing it. 

4. The most compact statement of the “conspiracy theory" is 
Pall., Dial., 16-17 (p. 25). Palladius, however, has very 
little about the part played by the empress Eudoxia - it would seem 
deliberately. In this he follows the line taken by John himself in 
his letter to Innocent I (Pall., Dial., 8-12). For him Theophilus 
of Alexandria was the principal conspirator. The role of Eudoxia 
is high-lighted by Socrates and Sozomen, but she was already a 
principal villain for "Martyrius". 

5. Κ.Ο. Holum, Theodosian  Empresses (Berkeley, 1982), 70-78, 
argues that there was a deep and permanent motive for Eudoxia's 
hostility to Chrysostom in the bishop's opposition to women in 
positions of authority, and in particular his "challenge to 
Eudoxia's basileia". This is interesting but debatable. It is 
doubtful whether Eudoxia was a “ruling Augusta” in the way her 
daughter Pulcheria was to be a few years later. There is also 
little evidence that Chrysostom challenged her position, except 
defensively when he felt under attack himself. "Hom. cum iret in 
exsilium", PG, 52 cols. 435-38, esp. 437 cited by Holum, p. 77, is 
directed at women in authority but like its companion "Hom. ante 
exsilium", PG, 52, cols. 427-32, it may well not be genuine. The 
study of pseudo-Chrysostomic works has scarcely begun. 

6. See RE, IIA, col. 1930, 8.v. Severianus 17. 
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Arianism in Syria, and he was highly respected among ascetics,’ but 
he, like the others, had absented himself from the duties of his 
see and must for that reason have been vulnerable. Theophilus 
the patriarch of Alexandria, was of course a formidable figure.) 
But while he was a determined and persistent enemy of Chrysostom he 
returned to Alexandria soon after John's return from his first 
exile and was never again in Constantinople when the important 
decisions were taken. 

One can see that the bishops with access to court through the 
empress had the potential to form a pressure group, but if their 
demands were to carry enough weight to overthrow a bishop with 
considerable personal following, they surely required backing from 
a powerful body of opinion in the Church or the imperial admini- 
stration, or both. Roman emperors reached decisions after consult- 
ing their consistory, and normally the praetorian prefect of the 
East was the chief adviser of the Eastern emperor. Admittedly in 
matters concerned with the Church, emperors since Constantine 
consulted synods of bishops. !2 But in this case the bishops were 
divided and the emperor had to decide between them. Moreover, the 
case involved a charge of disrespect for the empress and whatever 
was decided would have implications for public order. In this 
situation, surely, the praetorian prefect and other eminent laymen 
are likely to have been consulted. The action against Chrysostom 
was not taken on impulse. The gradualness with which the attack on 
Chrysostom gathered weight after the first exile suggests that 
Arcadius and his advisers were by then well aware how risky it 
would be to use force to depose the bishop of Constantinople, but 
that they were unable to withstand the sustained pressure of those 
who insisted that he must go. It is the purpose of this paper to 


7. See DHGE, III, 707, 8.v. Antiochus 6. 

8. Earlier Chrysostom had sent him on a diplomatic mission to the 
pope at Rome, Pall., Dial., 18; Soz., VIII, 3. He was admired 
by Theodoret and contributed information for the Historia Relig- 
tosa. See A.J.  Festugiére, Antioche  paienne et chrétienne, 
(Paris 1959), index, 8.υ. Acace. Palladius, Dial., 21, gives 
a trivial motive for his hostility. In fact his attitude probably 
reflects that of the monks who were generally against Chrysostom. 
See below, 90-94. 

9. Theophilus had consecrated Chrysostom as bishop under pressure 
from court. Pall. Dial., 19-20, Soz. VIII, 2, Socr. VI, 2. 

10. Pall. Dial., 10 (Letter to Innocent), 30. Admittedly he 
continued to participate by letter: Pall. Dial., 30, also 8 and 
13; tbid., 15 (p. 22, 5) shows that the emperor Honorius thought 
Theophilus the cause of all "these evils". 

ll. A.H.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire 284-602, 3 vols. 
(Oxford, 1964) (hereafter LRE), 333-38. 

12. F. Millar, The Emperor in the Roman World (London, 1977), 
chap. 9. 
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argue that the "conspiracy" against John Chrysostom was indeed 
backed by a powerful body of opinion among both clergy and high 
offícials, and that the victory of Chrysostom's enemies was made 
possible by this support. 

After so many generations of readers have felt sympathy and 
admiration for the personality and character of John Chrysostom, it 
is difficult to believe that he was disliked by many of his 
contemporaries, and not only the wicked, jealous or ambitious. But 
there is plenty of evidence of hostility among the clergy of 
Constantinople and neighbouring provinces. These were the people 
whom the four dissident bishops could most easily organise into a 
pressure group against their bishop. The charges brought up 
against Chrysostom at the Synod of the Oak show that his ecclesias- 
tical administration had been extremely contentious. He had - so it 
was claimed - unjustly dismissed a deacon for striking a servant. 
He had been abusive of some of his clergy, describing them as 
dishonourable, corrupt, capable of anything, and not worth three 
obols. 14 He had written a slanderous pamphlet bringing his clergy 
into disrepute. 12 He had allowed clerics to be tried in public 
courts and to die in prison. | A number of charges concern his 
financial administration. To us most of the charges seem 
trivial, as they did to contemporaries at Rome. But this does 
not mean that they seemed trivial to the clergy of Constantinople: 
in fact one can be sure that Theophilus and the other bishops 
masterminding the trial would not have accepted (or perhaps helped 
to compile)! this particular charge-sheet, unless they had thought 
that it would win them support, and do damage to Chrysostom. It is 
clear even from the sympathetic accounts of the ecclesiastical 
historians and Palladius that Chrysostom's government of the church 
of Constantinople left many people discontented. He was a strict 
disciplinarian. He expelled a considerable number of clerics from 
the church. He appointed the stern and unpopular deacon Serapion 
as his second in command.2? He tried to prevent the clergy from 
living under the same roof with their housekeepers, usually 
dedicated virgins of good fanily.?! This arrangement was wide- 


13. Photius, Bibliotheca, 59, charge 1 (18a, 1). 

14. Ibid., charge 5 (18a, 24). 

15. Ibid., charge 8 (18a, 13). 

16. Ibid., charge 19 (18a, 31), also charge 2 (18a, 2) Isaac's 
charge 15 (19a, 22). These were the envoys sent by Theophilus to 
accuse the Tall Brothers (Pall., Dial., 26). Palladius shows that 
they had been sent to prison by a secular official. 

17. Ibíd., charges 3, 4, 16, 17. 

18. Pall., Dial., 12 (pp. 16, 18). 

19. Ibid., 27 (p. 45). Many of the charges lie in what today 
would be called "personnel management". 

20. Socr., VI, 4. 

21. Pall., Dial., 20. The two surviving pamphlets on this problem 
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spread and seems to have been traditional at Constantinople. It 
has been suggested that it reflected an ideal of, chastity that 
sought to abolish the distinction between the sexes. The attempt 
to suppress the custom caused widespread indignation. 

Chrysostom had overhauled the finances of the church of Con- 
stantinople in a way that was resented. He personally intervened 
regularly in the way the funds of the church were spent. He 
checked the extent to which clergy kept the offerings of the 
faithful. There is no evidence to assess how far he was trying to 
subordinate the minor churches to the Great Church of Constantin- 
ople - if such was his aim at 11.22 He certainly cut expenditure 
in the bishop's household, and transferred the money saved to the 
upkeep of a hospital.  Presumably this caused redundancies among 
the household staff, as the men dismissed from the household were 
not necessarily the same as the doctors, cooks and celibate workers 
whom he appointed to the hospital. He abolished episcopal 
banquets, which hag, provided perquisites for the church's 
stewards (οὐἐκονομοι). Chrysostom gave very high priority to 
helping the poor. He refused to use marble which his predecessors 
had bought for the decoration of St Apostles, and sold it. He 
also sold many valuable items from the treasury of the church. 
The men who had looked after finance under his predecessor consi- 
dered this irresponsible and improvident - or worse. At any rate 
both items figured among the charges at the Synod of the Oak, and 
Arsacius, brother of the late bishop Nectarius, gave evidence 
against John on the sale of valuables charge. Chrysostom was 
accused of having sold an inheritance left to the church by a lady 
called Thecla, and also of failing to produce accounts for his 


(PG, 47, cols. 496 ff.; more recent edition by J. Dumortier, Les 
cohabitations suspectes, comment observer la virginité [Paris, 
1955] ) seem to have been written at Antioch. I, l suggests that 
John was not yet bishop. See Baur, Johannes Chrysostomus, I, 141 
note 62. 

22. G. Dagron, Naissance d'une capitale: Constantinople et ses 
institutions de 330 & 451 (Paris, 1974), 514 note 2. 

23. Pall., Dial., 19 (p. 31). Dagron, loc. cit., suggests that 
charge 8 (Photius, Bibl., 59 [18a, 13]) refers to a pamphlet 
criticising clergy on account of these virgines subintroductae. 
24. Charge 17, Photius, Bibl., 59 (18a, 28). 

25. G. Dagron, op. cit., 498. 

26. Pall., Dial., 20 (p. 32, 9 ΕΕ.). 

27. Ibid., 40 (p. 70, 5). 

28. Charge 4 (Photius, Bibl., 59 [18a, 5]). 

29. Charge 3 (tbid., 18a, 4). Church treasures were checked by 
civil authorities after John's second exile (Pall., Dial., 13). 

30. Ibid., 19a, 34. 

31. Charge 16 (tbid., 18a, 27). 
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expenditure of ecclesiastical revenues. 2? It is obvious that there 
was great dissatisfaction with the financial side of Chrysostom's 
administration. 

Discontent with John Chrysostom was by no means restricted to 
members of his clergy. There is evidence that the monks of Con- 
stantinople were to a large extent against him. We have no satis- 
factory account of the origin of this antagonism, because the fact 
of it was as embarrassing to Palladius as an apologist for Chryso- 
Stom, as it was to the biographers of the monks Isaac and Hypatius, 
who wrote after John had been rehabilitated.?? Nevertheless, there 
can be no question about, the basically hostile attitude of the 
Constantinopolitan monks. 

Palladius describes Isaac as the leader of false monks, who 
spent all his time abusing bishops and as one of the principal 
conspirators against John. The rhetorical abuse obscures the 
fact that one principal antagonist of Palladius' hero was generally 
regarded as a holy man and as the founder and unofficial leader of 
the monks of Constantinople. In fact Isaac was very unlikely to 
represent only himself when he took so prominent a part in the 
attack on John Chrysostom. At the trial Isaac produced his own 
list of seventeen charges, and he was one of the men who brought 
the final summons for John to appear before the Synod. ?9 One of 
the charges was that Chrysostom had caused a lot of unpleasantness 
to Isaac personally. Sozomen explains the cause of this 
hostility. "John had several disputes with many of the monks, 
particularly with Isaac. He highly commended those who remained in 
quietude in the monasteries and practised philosophy there...but 


32. Charge 17 (Ibíd., 18a, 20). 

33. See below, note 36. s 

34. See the important article by G. Dagron, "Les moines et la 
ville: Le  monachisme ἃ Constantinople jusqu'au  concile de 
Chalcédoine (A.D. 451)," TM, 4 (1970), 229-76, esp. 263. 

35. Pall., Dial., 21. 

36. G. Karo and other pupils of F. Buecheler in their edition of 
Callinicus, Vita S. Hypatii (Leipzig, 1895), xiii-xv, proved 
that Isaac the enemy of Chrysostom is identical with the father of 
monasticism at Constantinople. A.D. 383, which according to the 
Vita Isaacii, AASS May, VII, 258 d, was the year of Isaac's death, 
was in fact the date when Dalmatius, his successor, first entered 
the monastery. That the date should have been mistaken and Isaac 
killed off early, is a measure of the embarrassment caused by this 
conflict of two saints. When Dalmatius succeeded Isaac he was 
consecrated by Atticus bishop of Constantinople. This cannot have 
been before 406. Isaac was buried in the "martyrium" of St Stephen 
(Vita Isaacti, loc. cit.). 

37. Photius, Bibl., 59 (18b, 33 ff.). 

38. Pall., Dial., 40. 

39. Photius, Bibl., 59 (19a, 28). 
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the monks who went out of doors and made their appearance in the 
city he reproached and regarded as insulting philosophy. For these 
causes he incurred the hatred of the clergy and of many of the 
monks, who called him a hard, passionate, morose and arrogant man. 
They therefore attempted to bring his life into disrepute, by 
stating confidently that he would eat with no-one, and that he 
refused every invitation to a meal". 

It is significant that while our sources mention Isaac as 
leader of the false monks they do not mention any corresponding 
leader of the good monks. The ascetics belonging to John's party, 
that is Olympias and her home of dedicated virgins, the Gothic 
monks living on the property that had belonged to Promotus, 2 and 
the Tall Brothers and their sympathisers, were none of them 
typical Constantinopolitan monks. There were no mass demonstra- 
tions by monks in favour of Chrysostom to compare with the violent 
rioting of monks to prevent his return from his first exile. It is 
also significant that one of Chrysostom's principal enemies among 
the bishops was Acacius of Beroea, a Syrian like Isaac, and an 
ex-monk highly respected by the monks of his native province. When 
Chrysostom was on his way into exile, he was actually attacked by 
monks as he was staying at Caesarea in Cappadocia. There is every 
reason to believe that "the monks" were against Chrysostom. 

Unfortunately we have no account written from the monks' point 
of view. Most of the monks were probably illiterate, and if liter- 
ate, were not concerned with writing. The oldest hagiogpaphic 
source, Callinicus' Life of Hypatius, written ca 447-50," i.e. 
after the rehabilitation of Chrysostom, is carefully neutral 
between Isaac and Chrysostom. Each is given a paragraph of praise. 
Not a word is said of the conflict between them, or of any part 
Hypatius himself might have played in those troubles. In his 
Constantinopolitan writings Chrysostom occasionally mentions 
monks with approval. But the references are not to urban monks. 


40. Soz. VIII, 9, translation by C.D. Hartrauft in vol. 2 of 
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The monks are described as "those of the hills" 4" or the "brothers 
of the hills". 8 "Those who dwell in the mountains", those "who 
have embraced life in the desert". 9 The passages look like 
nostalgic memories of the hermits of the hills on the desert edge 
around Antioch. He says nothing either in praise or blame that 
might be applicable to monks roaming the streets of the capital. 

So the history of the conflicts between Chrysostom and the 
monks of Constantinople has to rely heavily on the passages of 
Sozomen already cited and some inferences, based on odd scraps of 
evidence bearing on the nature of monasticism at Constantinople. 
Dagron has pointed out that monasticism at Constantinople was 
Started by Eleusius and Marathonius, assistants of the semi-Arian 
bishop Macedonius, and was strongly influenced by the ideas of 
Eustathius of Sebaste. It had features which some contemporaries, 
and certainly the leaders of the more disciplined and controlled 
monasticism of later years, found discreditable. The theology 
might be semi-Arian. Some monasteries contained both men and 
women. There was little discipline. Monks moved in and out of 
monasteries, changed monasteries, retired from monastic life almost 
as it pleased themselves, certainly without reference to any 
ecclesiastical authority. They wandered among the urban popula- 
tion. They had a strong social conscience. While the founders and 
financial supporters of monasteries belonged to the official class 
the bulk of the monks were ordinary people, who shared with much of 
the population of the city the fact that they were recent, arrivals 
from the provinces. 

One can see that the monks might be considered a threat to 
public order - indeed they were. They also offered a challenge to 
any bishop who took a monarchical view of the government of his 
church. After all they were largely outside his jurisdiction. 
Sozomen suggests that this was precisely the point where they 
clashed with Chrysostom. The behaviour of the monks at Constanti- 
nople did not correspond to what Chrysostom thought proper. He 
tried to confine monks to monasteries and to subject them to the 
control of their bishop. This provoked resentment. Dagron goes as 
far as to interpret Chrysostom's charitable foundations as an 
attempt to transfer welfare work from monks to the episcopal 
church. There is no evidence for this motive. That the monks of 


and the balance between Isaac and John is surely quite deliberate. 
47. Hom. 7, in Act., 4. 

48. Hom. 13, in Act., 4. 

49. Hom. 10 in Hebr., 7. 

50. Hom. 34, in Hebr., 8. 

51. But Isaac, the urban monk, was a Syrian by origin and so were 
the bishops Antiochus, Severianus and Acacius who led the attack on 
Chrysostom. 

52. See Dagron, “Les moines et la ville" (above, note 34). 

53. Ibid., 264. 
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Constantinople maintained hospitals or other social institutiions 
is an inference from what is known of the monks of Eustathius of 
Sebaste. But Chrysostom's own passionate interest in helping the 
poor went back to his Antioch days, and was certainly not simply a 
reaction to the charitable works of the monks of Constantinople. 

It is difficult to estimate the importance of Chrysostom's 
conflict with the monks since we know so little about their numbers 
and influence. According to Callinicus there existed crowds of 
monasteries in and around Constantinople, each with around 150 
monks at the turn of the century.’ If this was so, a conflict 
between monks and bishops would cause endless disturbances of a 
kind which would seriously worry the administration. We know that 
the opposition of the monks of Constantinople was to contribute 
significantly to the fall of Nestorius thirty years later. We 
simply lack the evidence to assert that the monks' contribution to 
the fall of Chrysostom was comparable. But it is likely. 

The disaffected monks certainly were natural allies of Theo- 
philus, and therefore made his task of building up opposition to 
Chrysostom much easier. Just as Chrysostom was the natural protec- 
tor of the Long Brothers, the intellectual monks of Egypt, so 
Theophilus was the natural ally of the ordinary monks of Constan- 
tinople. After all he seems to have quite deliberately chosen to 
side with the unsophisticated. 

It is certainly not a coincidence that two of the most promin- 
ent laymen among the opponents of John Chrysostom, the general 
Saturninus, and Aurelian twice praetorian prefect, had close 
links with the monk Isaac. Saturninus had given him the land for 
his first cell, and indeed built the cell 1tself.90 Aurelian 
arranged for Isaac to be buried in the Martyrium of Stephen which 
he had built.Ó! Was this before the finding of the bones of 
Stephen at Caphargamal in Palestine in December 415262 The ability 
of monks to combine with ordinary people to make an extremely 
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powerful pressure group had already been demonstrated in the events 
leading to the abdication from the see of Constantinople of Gregory 
of Nazianzus. In antagonizing the monks Chrysostom had made 
formidable enemies. 

Chrysostom's enemies were unfortunately. not restricted to 
Constantinople and its immediate environments. In the first 
quarter of 401 John travelled to Ephesus in answer to an 
invitation by the local clergy, and proceeded to exercise 
patriarchal authority in the ecclesiastical province of Asia ina 
way which was unprecedented, and extremely controversial. Since 
the council of Constantinople of 381, the bishop of Constantinople 
had enjoyed a “seniority of honour” second only to that of the 
bishop of Rome, but he had no unambiguously recognised regular 
jurisdiction even over the bishops of cities of his diocese in 
which Constantinople was situated, Thrace, never mind the bishop 
of the diocese of Asia. The outcome was certainly dramatic. 
Invited to consecrate a new bishop of Ephesus, Chrysostom travelled 
to Ephesus, convoked a council of 70 bishops of the diocese of 
Asia, and faced with two rival candidates, appointed a third, his 
own deacon Heraclides. He then proceeded with the collaboration of 
the synod, to replace at least six, perhaps sixteen, bishops. He 
also expelled Novatian and Quartodeciman sectarians from a number 
of churches. Finally on his way home, he replaced the bishop of 
Nicomedia in the diocese of Pontus. Chrysostom was asserting the 
disciplinary authority of the bighop of Constantinople over the 
bishops of neighbouring dioceses. It is clear that he did this 
with the full consent and backing of the emperor. For he was able 
to offer deposed bishops the consolation that they would probably 
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receive immunity from curial service, 2 a privilege which would 
require the imperial signature. Moreover only the emperor could 
provide any armed force needed to enforce the decisions of 
Chrysostom's synod. The depositions and consecrations decided at 
Ephesus angered and worried very many people. Citizens naturally 
resented the imposition of 4 bishop. The Nicomedians wanted 
Gerontius back and there were riots against the newly appointed 
bishop of Ephesus. Bishops must have been deeply worried by 
such empire-building on the part of the bishop of Constantinople. 
Where would it end? Events showed that many bishops did become 
hostile to Chrysostom. For the time being the emperor was with 
Chrysostom, but perhaps not wholeheartedly: after all a year 
earlier he had prevented Chrysostom from going to Ephesus to depose 
its bishop. But if Chrysostom ever was to lose imperial support 
his unpopularity with many bishops would be extremely serious. 
After all the future of an accuged bishop would be decided by his 
fellow bishops sitting in synod. 

Chrysostom thus did antagonise many people. Moreover his way 
of life did not help to reconcile those he had alienated. He 
preferred solitude to sociability. He evidently made a habit of 
dining alone. His motives were admirable: to spend_the church's 
Money on any other object than the poor was sacrilege. He was of 
course very busy. In addition to carrying out his duties as an 
administrator and preacher with extreme conscientiousness he was 
also a prolific writer. No doubt he thought he had better uses for 
his time than communal dining. Furthermore as a result of prolong- 
ed asceticism in his youth he had acquired a weak stomach which 
could not stand elaborate food. The fact remains that his dining 
habits made it much more difficult for people, whether clergy or 
laymen, to meet him. This was bound to cause resentment. People 
expected to be able to meet their bishop in order to call on his 
assistance and patronage. Patronage was required of a bishop. 
Furthermore conversation over a meal has always been a good way of 
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discussing contentious situations, and calming passions aroused by 
them. Chrysostom's zeal produced lots of such situations, but his 
way of life made it more difficult to discuss them with the people 
involved. Chrysostom's aversion to sociability was listed among 
the accusations of the Synod of the Oak, and Palladius felt obliged 
to include a very long defence of it in his Dialogue. 80 The 
solitary habits of Chrysostom made it easier for the visiting 
bishops and Theophilus to isolate him, and to organise a strong 
pressure group for his deposition, and indeed to turn a large part 
of the clergy of Constantinople against hin. 

Now the existence of a large body of ecclesiastical opinion 
including a significant number of bishops was something the 
imperial government would take into account. In accordance with a 
tradition going back to Constantine, Christian emperors felt 
responsibility for the discipline and unity of the church, but 
preferred to base their policy on the advice of ecclesiastics, and 
especially of councils of bishops. If it happened that the 
church spoke with two voices, it was left to the emperor to decide 
which to support and enforce. This was the situation in the case 
of Chrysostom. The church was divided. The bishop of Constantin- 
ople had fervent supporters, as well as determined opponents. The 
emperor had to make up his mind between them. In a situation like 
this the emperor would consult with his officials, especially those 
who would be concerned with the enforcement of any decision. If 
a synod was subsequently held its composition, usually decided by 
the emperor, would ensure that it reached a decision corresponding 
to the views of the emperor. In situations of this kind the 
opinions of the great secular officials were obviously of very 
great importance. 

It is on the face of it, likely that an important group of 
officials threw its influence on the side of Chrysostom's 
opponents. Only so can it be explained that the opponents were 
strong enough not only to get the case for Chrysostom rejected, but 
before his second exile, to prevent it from being heard at all. It 
is a consequence of the fact that our principal sources are 
ecclesiastical that we are comparatively badly informed about the 
attitudes of laymen. There is, however, some evidence that a 
number of highly influential men were hostile. 

I hope to argue elsewhere that the foreign and military 
policies pursued by the Eastern government during the reign of 
Arcadius show a remarkable degree of continuity. This continuity 
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is extremely unlikely to have been a result of the abiding influ- 
ence of a very young, inexperienced, and, as far as we can tell, 
undistinguished emperor. It is even more unlikely to have been due 
to the advice of the even younger, less experienced, and volatile 
empress Eudoxia. The continuity in policy seems to be grounded in 
the fact that the principal office of state, the praetorian prefec- 
ture of the East, was held in alternation by a small group of men, 
who might be described as the "Arcadian establishment". Three of 
these men were descendants of great novi homines of the court 
of Constantine and Constantius. Two others of similar background 
are mentioned as holding the prefecture of Constantinople. All 
appear to have taken sides against John Chrysostom. 

In the case of Aurelian we have explicit evidence of positive 
hostility to Chrysostom. He, together with the general Saturninus 
and the comes John had been handed over to Gainas, and sent into 
exile by that German general. According to Zosimus it was after 
the return of the exiles to Constantinople that Eudoxia's hostility 
to Chrysostom became manifest. 

Presumably these men bore a grudge against the archbishop who 
had been influential during the time of their exile. It is likely 
enough that they believed that Chrysostom could have prevented 
their disgrace and danger - if not the whole Gainas crisis, and 
that on returning to Constantinople they were intent on revenge. 

We do not know what precise role Aurelian played in the con- 
troversies over John Chrysostom. As a former prefect of the city, 
and praetorian prefect of the East, he is likely to have held an 
influential position in the consistory of Arcadius. He did not 
hold office in these years, and had to wait until 414 for his 
second praetorian prefecture. But he was rich and highly respected. 
As praetorian prefect in 414 he decorated the newly rebuilt senate 
house with busts of Arcadius, Honorius and Pulcheria. In 415 he 
added one of Theodosius II. He also received one himself. A 
district of Constantinople came to be known after him - presumably 


the district where his mansion had been situated. He is likely 
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to have been a man of influence, and a dangerous enemy even when 
not in office. Of the other two exiles, Saturninus seems to have 
died soon after his return from exile, but his widow is reported to 
have been a prominent opponent of Chrysostom. We have seen that 
both Aurelian and Saturninus had links with the monk Isaac. 

The comes John, the third of the exiles, had a particular 
grievance against Chrysostom. At the Synod of the Oak Chrysostom 
was charged with having informed against him during the "mutiny of 
the soldiers".?? In all probability the "mutiny" refers to the 
occasion when the troops under Gainas demanded the surrender of the 
later exiles. John was a dangerous enemy since already at the time 
of his exile, early in 400, he enjoyed the confidence of both 
emperor and empress, and was even rumoured to have been the father 
of the little Theodosius 11.93 At the time of the Synod of the Oak 
he held the title of comes, and after the final exile of Chrysostom 
he was one of a number of magistrates who witnessed the receipt of 
valuables belonging to the church of Constantinople from the clergy 
of the exiled archbishop. 

One would expect the grievances of the “exiles” to have been 
shared by others who had suffered at that time. In fact pseudo- 
Martyrius states that his enemies charged John with having been 
ready to betray the church and state to Gainas. There is 
evidence that Chrysostom was active and influential in the days 
when Gainas and his Goths were in occupation of Constantinople. 
The fact that John went on a diplomatic mission to Gainas after the 
massacre of the Goths in the city also suggests that he was thought 
to be on good terms with him. 7 Our sources give great prominence 
to the courage with which Chrysostom opposed Gainas when the latter 
demanded a church for the services of his Arian soldiers. It may 
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be that this represents an attempt to counter John's reputation of 
having been excessively pro-Gainas. The Gainas episode must have 
left behind it much bitterness and resentment. But others who had 
collaborated with Gainas were forgiven.  Eudoxia herself had been 
proclaimed Augusta during the period of Gainas' greatest influ- 
ence. Eutychianus the praetorian prefect at that time and an 
“establishment figure” if any, was again prefect when Chrysostom 
was exiled for the second time. Together with the comes Joannes 
and others he signed the receipt of church valuables deposited with 
magistrates investigating the charges against  Chrysostom's 
financial administration. 101 Αα praetorian prefect of the East 
Eutychianus was the principal adviser of Arcadius, one might almost 
say his first minister. He must have agreed with the attack on 
Chrysostom, more than likely he advised it. 

We know the names of a few others who took part in the sup- 
pression of Chrysostom's followers. Of these the most important 
was Anthemius.!92 His name is not mentioned, but it is practically 
certain that he was "the magister” 103 (i.e. presumably magister 
officiorun)!0^ who gave orders to Lucius, commander of the schola 
scutariorum to break up congregations of Joannites on the night 
before Easter Sunday 404. Anthemius' record of public service, 
especially of the nine years during which he practically governed 
the empire, does not suggest that he was the kind of man to be 
duped by three fairly obscure bishops. Troops were not normally 
used apäinst civilians at Constantinople or in other cities of the 
East, 5 and an able and responsible official is unlikely to have 


99. 9 January 400 according to Chron., II, p. 66, cited by 0. 
Seeck, Regesten der Kaiser und Püpete (Stuttgart, 1919), 301. 
Holum, Theodosian Empresses, 67: “She may have arranged her own 
promotion in order that she might resist more effectively the 
revolt of Gainas and Eutychianus". There is no evidence whatsoever 
that such was her intention. 

100. See above, note 85. His return to the prefecture of the East 
is proof that at that time he was not thought to have conspired 
together with Gainas. 

101. Pall., Dial., 13. 

102. PLRE, II, s.v. Anthemius l. He was magister officiorum 
in spring 404. John Chrysostom, Ep., 147, congratulates him on 
becoming  praetorian prefect, a diplomatic gesture, not an 
indication of friendship. 

103. Pall., Dial., 33 (p. 57, 5 Εξ). 

104. "The magister" is usually the magister officiorum, and the 
Beholae were for administrative purposes at least under the 
magister officiorun's command. See Jones, LRE, 613. Anthemius 
will have been one of the "two or three courtiers" who aided 
Theophilus! group with a military force (Pall., Dial., 16 [p. 
25, 6]). 

105. See my Antioch (Oxford, 1972), 117-118, 125. 
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given the order to engage troops inadvertently. If Anthemius gave 
the order we can conclude that at this time at least he favoured 
the suppression of the Joannites. This deduction receives some 
confirmation from the fact that when Anthemius became praetorian 
prefect he did not recall the exiled bishop. On the contrary he 
made the conditions of exile more severe. Chrysostom was first 
moved to Arabissus - this was probably on account of Isaurian raids 
- but he was then moved to Pityus on the edge of the Caucasus, to 
make it more difficult for followers to visit him.! Anthemius 
made no attempt whatsoever to reconcile Chrysostom and his enemies. 
It is also significant that when Chrysostom was posthumously reha- 
bilitated in 416107 Anthemius was no longer praetorian prefect. 

Soon after Chrysostom had returned from his final exile 
Simplicius, the urban prefect, put up a silver statue of Eudoxia in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Saint Sophia and provoked Chrysostom 
into two disastrously tactless sermons. ! What actually caused 
the bishop's wrath was a noisy festival that disturbed the service 
inside the cathedral. One wonders whether the provocation might 
have been deliberate. Simplicius was a kinsman of Anthemius, 
probably a brother or a cousin. If Simplicius had deliberately set 
out to sow discord between Eudoxia and John, we have another case 
of a member of the new aristocracy of Constantinople who was 
hostile to the bishop.!09 

Among the officials who persecuted the followers of John 
Chrysostom, the urban prefect Optatus has come down with the most 
lurid reputation. In fact of the three urban prefects known to 
have held office during the relevant period he alone seems to have 
displayed vindictiveness towards the Joannites. 

The turn-over of officials was high during this troubled 
period. Paianius was appointed during the first month or so of 
Chrysostom's exile. 1 Chrysostom clearly considered him a 
£riend,ll!l He must have started the investigations into the cause 
of the fire that destroyed St Sophia and the senate house. Perhaps 
he did not show sufficient ruthlessness. At any rate he was very 
quickly replaced by Studius,!!? who received laws on the 29th 
August and llth September. He continued in charge of the investi- 
gation into the fire, and discovered nothing. One of the laws 


106. Pall., Dial., 37-38; Baur, Johannes Chrysostomus, 11,313 ff., 
352 ff. 

107. Socr., VII, 25; Theodoret, HE, V, 34; Ep. ad Cyril., 75 (PG, 
77, cols. 348-49). Baur, op. cit., 373-77. 

108. PLRE, II, 8.v., Simplicius 4. 

109. Both were descendants of Philippus 7, see PLRE, I, 696-97. 
110. PLRE, II, 8.v. Paianius; Joh. Chrys., Ep. 220, congratulates 
him on appointment in 404. The office is not named but the urban 
prefecture is by far the more likely. 

lll. See Joh. Chrys., Epp., 95, 193, 204, 220, 14. 1. 

112. PLRE, II, 8.v. Studius l. 
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instructs him to release imprisoned clerics, since the sought-for 
fire-raisers had not been found.!! The law will have been issued 
in the usual way at the suggestion of the official to which it is 
addressed. Studius may have shown too much sympathy for the 
Joannites.!! At any rate by 24 November at the latest he too had 
lost his office, and was replaced by Optatus who was to hold' office 
at least until 12 June 405. 

While Paianius and Studius are likely to have been well dis- 
posed towards Chrysostom, Optatus is represented as a persecutor 
who employed heavy fines and torture, to compel dedicated virgins, 
including Olympias and ladies like her, and also some hermits to 
abandon Chrysostom and take communion with his successor. We 
know nothing of the family backgrounds of Paianius and Studius. 
This may suggest that their ancestors were not particularly 
distinguished. But Optatus was a senior senator and nephew of the 
consul of 334,117 In other words he had the same kind of 
background as Eutychianus, Anthemius, Aurelianus and Simplicius. 
He was a member of the new establishment. Socrates calls him a 
pagan, but as Dagron has pointed out urban prefects were liable to 
this allegation, particularly if, like Optatus, they had 
"intervened" in an ecclesiastical dispute. 

The list of men who for different reasons may be thought to 
have been opponents of Chrysostom, Aurelian, John, Anthemius, Euty- 
chianus, Simplicius and Optatus, is an impressive one. They repre- 
sent the core of the new senatorial aristocracy of Constantinople. 

The question next arises why precisely the "establishment" 
Should have decided that Chrysostom was impossible. We have seen 
that the Gainas episode aroused the hostility of several important 
figures, including the highly respected Aurelian. It is also worth 
noting that two political interventions which were to be praised by 
our historical sources evidently aroused considerable criticism 
among some sections of opinion at the time when they happened. 
Both Chrysostom's behaviour towards the fallen eunuch Eutropius, 
and his successful resistance to Gainas' demand for a church in 
which his soldiers could hold Arian services, were to furnish 
material for hostile propaganda by his enemies. 

But there was one aspect of Chrysostom's behaviour which 
directly affected the families who were seeking to build up great 
senatorial fortunes: his successful efforts to mobilise the pro- 
perty of wealthy women into the service of the church. Palladius 


113. Cod. Theod., XVI, 2, 37. 

114. Note the impartiality of Cod. Theod., XVI, 2, 37; see also 
Joh. Chrys., Ep., 197. 

115. PLRE, I, 8.v. Optatus l. 

116. Pall., Dial., 14; Soc. VI, 18; Soz., VIII, 23. 

117. PLRE, I, 8.v. Optatus 3. 

118. Dagron, Naissance d'une capitale, 291-94. 

119. Socr., VI, 5; Soz., VIII, 4. 
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thought it necessary to defend at length John's relationship with 
Olympias which evidently had aroused a great deal of criticism. 

We know quite a lot about this relationship not only because 
of Palladius' account of it but also through a number of letters 
which Chrysostom sent to Olympias from exile. It is clear that 
their relationship was one of deep personal friendship, without any 
trace of a physical relationship. Indeed, sexual scandal was not 
even alleged by Chrysostom's opponents. The scandal was not sexual 
but financial, the way in which Olympias was guided by Chrysostom 
in the use of her property for ecclesiastical ends. 

Olympias is one of a number of women, who played a prominent 
part in ecclesiastical affairs around the end of the fourth 
century. The condition which made their prominence possible was a 
conjunction of the now ancient rights of Roman women, and new scope 
given to their exercise by Christianity. The traditional rights 
were the ability to own and inherit property as well as having a 
relatively unrestricted social life. Christianity offered an 
opportunity of using the property and freedom to support the poor 
and the sick, clergy and bishops. They might also be used to found 
monasteries or nunneries. These opportunities were widely taken 
up. We are especially well informed about senatorial women at 
Rome, of whom the best known are the two Melanias. The 
biography of the Younger Melania still allows us to sense her 
motivation including a deep reaction against her role as a passive 
instrument of family continuity through arranged marrjages and 
childbearing, a positive dislike not only of sex but also of 
cleanliness, in short a need to defy the older generation. We can 
also see Melania's passionate desire to dedicate herself to God, to 
fulfil the commandment to sell all property to give to the poor, 
together with the consciousness that she is performing a vital 
role, as supporter of the church and maintainer of holy men. 
The church, as represented by clergy and bishops, was very glad to 


120. Pall., Dial., 55 ff.; a reply to a specific attack by 
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121. Jean Chrysostom: Lettres ἃ Olympias, ed. A.M. Malingrey, avec 
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let the women play the new role, 126 These dedicated and unmarried 
or widowed women were used to exemplify the high valuation the 
church placed on the control of animal passions by reason and self 
discipline, the predominance of man's better nature. They also 
provided economic resources for charitable work and for the 
maintenance of the clergy. 127 

The role of these women was not restricted to charity and 
munificence. They came to play an extremely important part in 
ecclesiastical diplomacy. One might suggest two reasons why this 
was so. Firstly, hospitality and wealth which the great ladies of 
the capital cities could place at the disposal of their preferred 
ecclesiastics enabled the latter to travel to the capital, to stay 
there for as long as they thought necessary, and to have the means 
with which to publicise their views and to influence people. 
Secondly, the ladies had social connections which the ecclesiastics 
lacked. Bishops were probably most often sons of curial families, 
but at this time rarely belonged to the senatorial aristocracy. If 
they were going to attain their ends, whatever these might be, in 
the capital, they needed contacts, and for ecclesiastics contact 
was easier to make with the pious womenfolk of the aristocracy than 
with the more indifferent (perhaps even only recently converted)! ?? 
men. Thus the ladies were in a position to mediate between the 
ecclesiastical and secular hierarchies. 

The story of Chrysostom introduces us to quite a number 
of ladies of this kind.  Outstandingly the most important was of 
course the empress Eudoxia. 130 A number of ladies of the court 
used their resources and influence on behalf of Chrysostom's 
opponents. 131 Other ladies favoured Chrysostom and of these 


126. E.g. Jean Chrysostom: la virginité, ed. J.H. Musurillo and 
B. Grillet, SC, 125 (Paris, 1966). Idem, A une jeune veuve. Sur 
le marriage unique, ed. B. Grillet and G.H. Ettlinger, SC 138 
(Paris, 1968). 

127. Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage (above, note 62), chaps. 7-9. 

128. Olympias financed not only John Chrysostom but also for a time 
at least his opponents Theophilus of Alexandria and the three 
Syrian bishops. See V. Olymp., 14; Pall., Dial., 58. See also 
P. Brown, "The patrons of Pelagius," JTAS, 21 (1970), 56-72. 

129. P. Brown, “Aspects of the Christianisation of the Roman 
aristocracy,” JRS, 51 (1961), 1-11, = Religion and Society in the 
Age of Augustine, 161-82. 

130. Eudoxia evidently acted as patron of Chrysostom's enemies, the 
visiting Syrian bishops Severianus of Gabala and Antiochus of 
Ptolemais (Soz., VIII, 10). But she had also given crucial support 
to the Tall Brothers (Pall., Dial. 26, cf. Soz., VIII, 13 and 5). 
The fact that Eudoxia received and offered support to ecclesiastics 
does not mean that she was equally involved and equally powerful in 
secular matters. 

131. Marsa (PLRE, II, 728), widow of the general Promotus (PLRE, 
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Olympias, whom I mentioned earlier, was the most important. She 
was the granddaughter of Ablabius, for eight years praetorian 
prefect of Constantine. In other words she belonged to the new 
"establishment" of Constantinople, like Aurelian and Eutychianus 
and Anthemius. She was also the heiress to very great wealth, with 
estates in Thrace, Galatia, Cappadocia, Bithynia, and several 
mansions in Constantinople and its suburbs. 32 Married when still 
young she had soon been widowed. It was said that she had never 
ceased to be a virgin. The emperor Theodosius wished to marry her 
to his kinsman Helpidius, hoping in this way to give Helpidius 
entrée into the aristocracy of Constantinople, as well as the use 
of her vast wealth. Olympias refused to be used in this way, and 
turned down the match. Evidently she justified her stand with the 
precept, preached in so many sermons at the time, that it was 
better for a Christian widow not to remarry. Theodosius was angry. 
He not only put her property under guardianship, but also forbade 
her to meet any bishops. But after his victory over the usurper 
Maximus, Theodosius gave back to Olympias the disposition over her 
property, ! and, in defiance of the law which forbade the 
consecration of widows less than 60 years old, 13^ Nectarius bishop 
of Constantinople ordained her as a deaconess. Olympias proceeded 
to give money to the poor, and to keep open house for travelling 
bishops and clergy. Among those who benefited from her hospitality 
were the bishops Antiochus, Acacius and Severianus who were to 
become the core of opposition to Chrysostom. She rarely visited 
the baths, and then only for her health. She did not take off her 
chemise even in the water.!?? When Chrysostom became bishop in 398 
he immediately attended to the morals of the "order" of widows. To 
those who were not living chastely he counselled a course of 
asceticism, consisting of fasting and abstinence from baths and 
attractive clothes. If they were not up to this they were to 
hasten into a second marriage. Olympias was advised to use her 
property more discriminately. She obeyed and became a close 
friend. She looked after him and paid most of his living expenses, 
so that he cost the church nothing. !38 In addition she gave vast 


I, 750). The empress Eudoxia had been brought up in the house of 
one of Promotus' sons. Also Castricia (PLRE, II, 271), widow of the 
general Saturninus 10 (PLRE, I, 807), and Eugraphia (PLRE, II, 417) 
who was the most fanatical opponent (Pall., Dial.,17) and offered 
her house as a meeting place to Chrysostom's opponents (Dial., 27). 
132. V. Olymp., 5, 21-33. 

133. Pall., Dial., 61; V. Olymp., 5-6 and comments of Dagron, 
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134. Cod. Theod., XVI, 1, 27. 
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donations to the church of Constantinople. 139 

Now one of the reasons why this relationship became controver- 
sial, to the extent that Olympias even suffered persecution after 
Chrysostom's exile, was the fact that she remained one of his most 
prominent and dedicated supporters, firmly refusing to take commun- 
ion with his successor, Arsacius. Another reason has been sug- 
gested by Dagron.  Outlining the vast resources which under the 
influence of Chrysostom Olympias put at the disposal of the church 
of Constantinople, he argues that the opponents of Chrysoston, 
notably the empress Eudoxia were seriously concerned at the rapid 
growth of the economic resources of the church when compared with 
those of the state. 141 But this is to look at the situation ana- 
chronistically. Rapidly as the church's wealth was growing it was 
still very small in comparison with the enormous resources of the 
empire, and there is no evidence that its economic power was regar- 
ded as a threat to the state. It is true that there was 
legislation to prevent the wealth of wealthy ladies passing to 
members of the clergy, either through the ladies’ wills or intes- 
tacy. 143 But what worried the legislators was the fact that the 
influence of clerics over pious ladies was depriving heirs of pro- 
perty to which they were entitled, not that the church was becoming 
too rich. In other words the point of view is that of the great 
families whose social position depended on inherited wealth. 1“ 

We obtain an idea of how the great families resented the pious 
donations of some of the womenfolk when we consider the indignation 
displayed by the senatorial kinsmen of Melania the Younger when she 
and her husband Pinianus sold their estates and gave the proceeds 


139. V. Olymp., 5-6. 

140. Soz., VIII, 24. 

141. Dagron, Naissance d'une capitale, 501 ff. 

142. Gregory of Nazianzus, De Vita Sua, lines 1475-78: wealth 
of the church of Constantinople. Yet Chrysostom only found one 
hospital belonging to the church and proceeded to establish others 
(Pall., Dial., 20). In sermons at Constantinople Chrysostom 
did not complain that the clergy had to spend time on administra- 
tion of property as he had done at Antioch. Clearly he accepted 
the fact that the church of Constantinople had to administer 
property. But the development was still in its beginnings (R. 
Brandle, Matth. 24, 31-46 im Werk des Johannes Chrysostomus 
(Tiibingen, 1979), 114-21. 

143. Cod. Theod., XVI, 2, 20 (A.D. 370, West), ibid., 27 and 28 
(A.D. 390, East). 

144. See Jill Harries, in Marriage and Property, ed. E.M. Craik, 
(Aberdeen, 1983). Cf. Ausonius, Ep. 27, 115: ne sparsam raptamque 
domum,  lacerataque centum per dominos veteris Paulini regna 
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to the poor or the church. 145 There is no reason to believe that 
the senatorial families of Constantinople felt differently about 
Olympias. Such feelings will have been strongest among families 
that were seeking to build up an economic and social position to 
rival that of the great senatorial homes of Rome, in other words 
among precisely members of the new "establishment" of Constan- 
tinople. 

Chrysostom antagonised some very wealthy and powerful persons, 
and no doubt others who were simply rich. According to "Martyrius" 
at least some of the wealthy claimed that they dared not go to 
church because when Chrysostom preached about the misdeeds of the 
rich all the congregation looked at them. Others complained that 
by words and deeds Chrysostom was preventing them from making money 
in their customary way. There is no reason to doubt that Chryso- 
stom's outspoken attempts to awaken the social conscience of the 
well-to-do caused irritation and annoyance. "Martyrius" further 
gives the impression that the poor and the sick were behind Chryso- 
stom. This is likely enough. After all Chrysostom had constantly 
called on those who had money to spare to give it to those in need, 
and had preached one virtue more frequently than any other, readi- 
ness to make sacrifices in order to help the destitute. "Martyrius” 
was able to contrast the behaviour of Chrysostom helping the poor 
with that of Theophilus who intrigued with the rich. He 
describes how land-owners opposed Chrysostom's efforts to establish 
a leper hospital in their neighbourhood and notes that they managed 
to get this project stopped even before Chrysostom went into 
exile. 148 

But if Chrysostom aroused the hostility of some of the rich, 
he was certainly not without wealthy followers. When the Joannite 
congregations were broken up at Easter 404, some “honesttores" 
- or even "Aonorati" - were expelled from the city or imprison- 
ed. 1^ Their wives were robbed of jewellery. The crowds that 
demonstrated on Chrysostom's behalf were not composed of beggars. 
The law of January 404 forbids staff of the imperial civil service 
departments from attending tumultuous meetings. They were threaten- 
ed with dismissal and confiscation of their property if they ignor- 


145. Palladius, Laueiac History (hereafter Hist. Laus.), 54, 5; 
V. Melaniae, 8-14; Ambrose, Ep., 58, 3. See J. Matthews, 
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(Pall., Dial., 37). 

150. Soz., VIII, 23, cf. also the wealthy wife of Eleutherus 
(Pall., Dial., 34), and Nicarete (Soz., VIII, 23). 
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ed the prohibition. 1’! The law of September 404 threatens masters 
who let their slave take part in "tumultuous conventicles". The 
fine is three pounds of gold per slave found taking part in such a 
meeting. Guilds were held responsible for the behaviour of their 
members, and threatened with a fine of no less than 50 pounds of 
gold if one of them was to take part in a “tumultuous conventicle". 
One guild is specially named: the money lenders. 15? There is some 
evidence that demonstrations were organised purposefully. At any 
rate when the verdict of the Synod of the Oak was announced a crowd 
gathered and demanded that the case ought to be tried again by a 
larger synod. This was precisely what John and his followers were 
demanding, and continued to demand to the end. 15 

Chrysostom had wealthy supporters, both at Constantinople and 
in the provinces. In exile he received offers of help from numer- 
ous wealthy people. One Arabius offered the use of a villa at 
Sebaste in Armenia. Seleucia, wife of Rufinus of Caesarea in 
Cappadocia, invited Chrysostom to her villa. She also offered him 
the use of a fortified tower and the protection of her peasants and 
tenants against the attacks of monks. It was only when threatened 


by the bishop of Caesarea that she abandoned Chrysostom. Other 
persons who showed friendship were Dioscurus, a_landowner of 
Cucucus, Sopater praeses of Armenia Secunda, and in the 


capital itself the comes Theophilus and the lady Carteria. 
These examples show that it is far from true that the "rich" as 
such were against Chrysostom. If he was afraid of any one class of 
people at the time of his exile, it was bishops. 

We hear of other sympathisers who were officials or had close 
links with the official classes. There was Paianius who briefly 
held the office of prefect of the city immediately after John's 
exile. Brison, cubicularius of Eudoxia, not a senator but 
no less influential for that, received two friendly letters from 


the exiled pishop and one Theodotus, "ex-consularibus" sent him 
presents. Anatolius, described as ἐπαρχιχος (praefectianus) 


continued to work for the exiled bishop at Constantinople. To 
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this rather ramshackle list of high ranking sympathisers must be 
added a number of senatorial wives and widows. Before leaving 
Constantinople for ever Chrysostom said farewell to four pious and 
extremely aristocratic ladies: Olympias, Salvina, Pentadia and 
Procle. 19^ Nothing is known of the background of Procle, but we 
have information about the others, which suggests that all three 
had connections with the West. 

Olympias belonged to the new Eastern aristocracy, 165 but she 
was a widow of Nebridius 2,166 a kinsman of Flacilla, the Spanish 
wife of Theodosius I.  Olympias' charity was inspired by that of 
the Elder Melania, a great senatorial lady of Rome, 67 whose 
granddaughter the “Younger Melania”, 168 was to support Palladius 
and other followers of John Chrysostom when they sought refuge and 
diplomatic assistance at Rome after the deposition of their 
bishop.! Salvina was a daughter of the North African chieftain 
and comes et magister militiae per Africam, Gildo. She was a 
widow of Nebridius 3, nephew of the empress Flacilla and stepson of 
Olympias. 170 Pentadia was the widow of Timasius, a general of 
Theodosius I and victim of the eunuch Eutropius.!/1 That their son 
was called Syagrius suggests that the mother came from a great 
family of Gaul. 

It is difficult to estimate the significance of the fact that 
some of  Chrysostom's most important supporters had western 
links. 173 They did indeed belong to the group that had governed 
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Evagrius 3) who had been influential at the Western court in the 
370's. | But Socrates' account is confused. According to Pall. 
Dial., 19, Chrysostom was ordained by Flavianus. Chrysostom's 
friend may well not be identical with Jerome's. 
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the united empire for Theodosius I. His leading opponents on the 
other hand belonged to the new ruling class of the Roman Empire of 
the East. They were conscious of the Greek roots of its civilisa- 
tion and extremely jealous of its political independence. It would 
be tempting to interpret the deposition of John Chrysostom as one 
aspect of the emancipation of the Eastern Empire. It might be sug- 
gested that the Eastern "establishment" opposed Chrysostom because 
he was too Western, and that it was for precisely the same reason 
that Chrysostom was to receive wholehearted support from the pope 
and Western emperor. In fact there is little evidence of this. 
What was more important was that the Joannites had a particular 
advantage in appealing for sympathy to the West in the fact that 
the attack on Chrysostom was originally linked with the persecution 
of the Origenist monks of Egypt and their cosmopolitan imitators. 
When the Tall Brothers and their admirers, who included Palladius 
the biographer and John Cassian and Germanus, found patronage 

and shelter with John Chrysostom at Constantinople, he gained the 
potential support of the monks' powerful patrons in Italy, notably 
the ladies and senatorial menfolk of the family of the Elder 


Melania and of the ecclesiastics associated with them. It was 
clearly not a coincidence that Palladius, Germanus and Cassianus 
came to Rome to report the persecution of the Joannites, or that 


John's envoys lodged with Melania the Younger, 178 or that the 
leader of the unlucky Western embassy to Constantinople was 
Aemilius bishop of Beneventum, a city of which Publicola, a son of 
Melania the Elder, was patronus ex origine.!79 Τε is likely 
that it was through Melania and her friends that Chrysostom gained 
the support of two ladies of the great Anician family, Proba widow 
of Claudius Petronius Probus, 18 four times praetorian prefect, and 
Iuliana!®1 perhaps her Μα νά... and wife of the consul of 
395, and also of Italica.182, 


174. See E.D. Hunt, "Palladius of Helenopolis, a party and its 
supporters," JThS, 24 (1973), 456-80; idem, “Saint Silvia of 
Aquitaine, the role of a Theodosian pilgrim in the society of East 
and West," JThS, 23 (1972), 357-73. 

175. John Cassian had been ordained by Chrysostom (De incarnatione 
Christi, 7, 31 [PL, 1, 269]); Germanus: Pall., Dial., 9; 13; 28; 
his biography in DCB, 8.v. Germanus 32. 

176. P. Brown, "The patrons of Pelagius," JThS, 21 (1970), 56-72, 
esp. 58-68 = Religion and Society in the Age of Saint Augustine, 
208-226, esp. 210-15. 

177. Pall., Dial., 13. 

178. Pall., Hist. Laus., 61. 

179. CIL, IX, 1591. 

180. PLRE, I, 8.v. Anicia Fultonia Proba 3; Joh. Chrys., Ep. 169. 
181. Joh. Chrys. Ep. 169; cf. PLRE, I, 8.v. Anicia Juliana 2. 
182. Ep. 170, probably PLRE, II, 6.ν. Anicia Italica 2, but cf. 
P. Brown, "The Christianization of the Roman aristocracy,” JRS, 
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Such connections gained for Chrysostom the support of Western 
bishops, pope and emperor, but this did not help him at all with 
the authorities of the East. Quite the reverse. The strength of 
Western support, at a time when Stilicho was threatening the East 
with war for the sake of the control of Illyricum, 198? certainly 
stiffened the determination of his enemies at Constantinople. It 
may well account for the harshness of some of the measures taken 
against the Joannites. 

To sum up. John Chrysostom was unpopular with many of his 
clergy at Constantinople. His interventions in the affairs of 
neighbouring sees caused anxiety among bishops and resentment among 
the citizens whose bishops John had deposed. He attempted to 
discipline the monks living in or near Constantinople and in this 
way made enemies of a formidable body of men. For the monks were 
influential with ordinary people as well as with some of the 
leaders of society. They could riot themselves and could induce 
the people to riot. In fact they had already once before allied 
with the bishop of Alexandria to bring down a bishop of Constantin- 
ople. At the same time Chrysostom's way of life tended to isolate 
him. This itself caused resentment. It also helped the intrigues 
of his opponents. It is clear that these circumstances made 
Chrysostom vulnerable when a group of bishops and laymen began to 
work for his deposition. The clique that worked for his overthrow 
included two powerful figures, the empress Eudoxia and Theophilus 
the bishop of Alexandria. Eudoxia was volatile and changeable, 
moreover she died soon after the second and final exiling of 
Chrysostom, but Theophilus continued to be associated with the 
attack, though he did not again leave Egypt. That this group 
nevertheless succeeded in keeping the imperial government favour- 
able to its objectives for thirteen years was due to the fact that 
they won the support of the ministers Eutychianus, Aurelianus and 
Anthemius who dominated public life between A.D. 394 and 416. How 
and why they won it is not altogether clear, but some relevant fac- 
tors can be identified. Chrysostom had incurred bitter hostility 
of the "exiles" Aurelian, Saturninus and John during the Gainas 
affair. Moreover Aurelian and Saturninus were closely associated 
with Isaac, the leader of the monks whose enmity Chrysostom had 
aroused. We can conjecture that men like Aurelian and Anthemius, 
members of recently enriched families that were now dominating the 
political and social life of Constantinople, resented the activi- 
ties of a bishop who was successfully urging senatorial women to 


51 (1961), 1-11, esp. 5-6 - Religion and Society in the Age of 
Saint Augustine, 171. The letters to the noble ladies seem to 
form part of a group of letters sent to bishops who were going to 
attend the synod called by the Western emperor (Epp. 160-170). 

183. E. Demougeot, De l'unité ἃ la division de l'empire romain, 
395-410 (Paris, 1951), 366 ff; Matthews, Western Aristocracies 
(above, note 145), 274-75. 
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disperse the property on which the power of senatorial houses 
depended. Finally as Western support for Chrysostom developed 
these men are likely to have seen the conflict with John and his 
followers as part of their struggle to maintain Eastern indepen- 
dence, and particularly Eastern control of Illyricum, in the face 
of the pressure of the Western government directed by Stilicho. 
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The Holy Men and their Biographers 
in Early Byzantium and Medieval China: 
A preliminary comparative study in hagiography 


Samuel N.C. Lieu 


I. Introduction 


The Age of Saints in Christendom followed immediately upon the Age 
of the Martyrs.  Persecution by the pagan Roman state since the 
reign of Nero had furnished the faithful with heroic ideals of en- 
durance and self-sacrifice. These ideals found literary expression 
in the "Acts" of the martyrs. Compiled from official reports of 
the trials and executions or from the testimonies of eye-witnesses, 
these Acta were read to the congregations on the anniversaries 
of the martyrs and as a literary genre they were highly popular. 
When persecution of the Church came to an end after the Edict of 
Milan, the ideals which had characterized the Church's refusal to 
compromise with the state now needed a new mode of expression. 
This was found in accounts of ascetical endeavours in which the 
world at large rather than the pagan state was viewed as the enemy 
of true Christian living.! As Festugiére puts it succinctly: "Et 
si l'ancienne litérature monastique a souvent exprimé l'idée que le 
moine est la continuation du confesseur et du martyr, on peut dire 
aussi que, dans un certain sens, le futur martyr est la préfigur- 
ation du noine."? The terms of the Edict of Milan did not of 
course apply to the Christians in the neighbouring Sassanian Empire 
whose relationship with the Zoroastrian authorities was made 
immensely more complicated by the gradual and irreversible 
Christianization of the Roman Empire. From the reign of Shapur II 
(ca A.D. 335-379), the Christians in Persia were subjected to 
periodic persecutions and the Ασία of these contemporary 
martyrs found a ready audience in the Later Roman Empire judging by 
the fact that we have at least four Greek translations of the 
Syriac Acts of the Martyrs under Shapur 1. 


l. On the transition from martyrology to  hagiography see esp. 
E.E. Malone, The Monk and the Martyr, Catholic University of 
America Studies in Christian Antiquity, 12 (Washington, 1950). For 
an exhaustive and relatively up-to-date bibliography of Byzantine 
hagiography see "Abendland und Byzanz (IV) Mónchtum" in P. Wirth, 
ed., Reallexikon der Byzantinistik (Amsterdam, 1968-), Reihe A, 
Bd. I, 6, cols. 645 ff. (article to be continued), especially cols. 
648-52. 

2. A.-J. Festugiére, Lea Moines d’Orient, I, Culture ou 
Sainteté (Paris, 1961), 18. 

3. Martyrum Persarum Acta, Syriac text (BHO, 22) in AMS II, 
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While the Roman Empire was undergoing her most important 
single transformation in the field of religion, China was also 
experiencing a major broadening of her cultural horizon through the 
introduction of Buddhism. Since the first century B.C., China had 
become more aware of the nations bordering her to the west and the 
south.  Culturally speaking, China's most important neighbour was 
India and the links between the two civilizations were forged 
mainly through the diffusion of Buddhism. Although India lies to 
the south of China, few Chinese travellers of the first century 
B.C. would have contemplated taking a southern route to India via 
Tibet. Before the invention of the aeroplane, the Himalayas were a 
formidable barrier to direct overland contacts between India and 
China. Intending Chinese visitors to India in the Middle Ages 
would travel due west across the Tarim Basin and it was only after 
they had crossed the Pamir Mountains (T'ien-shan) that they would 
turn south towards India, having by-passed then the highest peaks 
of the Himalayas. The Tarim Basin was therefore the meeting place 
of Chinese and Indian cultures in the Middle Ages and it was from 
oasis towns like Ku-cha, Turfan, Kashgar and the important frontier 
post of Tun-huang which lay on this Pamir-route that Buddhism began 
to penetrate into China. The Han Dynasty, which had ruled China 
since 206 B.C., was torn asunder by civil wars in the third century 
A.D.  Scarcely was the nation reunited under the Chin Dynasty 
(A.D. 265) before much of the north was occupied by foreign tribes 
of Turkic origin. This incursion by a foreign people into the main 
centre of early Chinese civilisation intensified contact between 
China and her Near Western neighbours. Buddhism, which was already 
well established in the former Hellenistic kingdoms of Bactria and 
Tochara and the Kushan Empire, soon began to spread in northern 
China. 

The call to an ascetic life was held in the highest regard by 
both the Buddhists in medieval China and the Christians of the 
Later Roman Empire. Viewed externally, the two ascetical tradit- 
ions had much in common. Both Christian and Buddhist monks are 
celibate. They wear garments which readily distinguish them from 
the laity. Prayer, fasting and meditation feature prominently in 
their devotional life. To become a monk both Christians and 
Buddhists have explicitly to deny their worldly ambitions and 
implicitly their family ties and obligations. The ascetical ideals 
of the two religions are so similar that it should not surprise us 


351-96; Greek versions (BHG3, 15-20) ed. H. Delehaye, “Les 
versions grecques des Actes des martyrs persans sous Sapor II," PO, 
2 (Paris, 1907), 405-560. 

4. FTTC, 35-38, T, 2035, XLIX, pp. 328c-359b. Cf. the 
magisterial study by E. Zürcher, The Buddhist Conquest of Chína, 
2 vols. (Leiden, 1957), K. Ch'en, Buddhism in China. A Historical 
Survey (Princeton, 1964), 57-209 and W. Eichhorn, Die Religionen 
Chinas (Stuttgart, 1973), 191-210. 
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to find a version of the life of the Buddha, which provided the 
Buddhists with the model of their ascetical vocation, appearing 
with suitable modifications, in the main stream of Byzantine 
hagiography, as the story of Barlaam and Josaphat whose joint Feast 
Day is celebrated on 27 November in the Roman Martyrology.? How 
this adoption of the Buddha as a saint of the Byzantine Church came 
about has now been satisfactorily explained by Professor D.M. Lang. 
The transmission was not made by Syrian monks' acquaintance with 
the life of the Buddha, as once argued, but by the Manichaean use 
of the life of the Buddha for didactic purposes in Central Asia. 
Since Manichaeism was a missionary religion par excellence, Mani- 
chaean texts were regularly translated into different languages. In 
the course of this literary dissemination, a Manichaean version of 
the life of the Buddha was translated from probably Parthian or 
Sogdian into New Persian. From New Persian it was translated into 
Arabic and then from Arabic into Armenian and then Georgian. It 
was from Georgian and through the famous community of Georgian 
monks in Constantinople headed by St Euthymius (σα 955-1028) 
that the story came to be absorbed into Byzantine hagiography. The 
name Iosaphat is, of course, a corruption of Boddashivatta which in 
Arabic is Budasaf .© 


II. The hagiographical traditions of Christian Byzantium and 
Chinese Buddhisn 


Hagiography as a form of popular literature in the Later Roman 
Empire was inaugurated by the archbishop Athanasius of Alexandria 
who ca A.D. 356 wrote a life of the great desert father Antony 
(2512-356) at the request of some foreign monks. The life of 
Pachomius (ca 290-346), the Father of Egyptian cenobitism, also 
became the subject of encomium both in Greek and Coptic, although 
the extant biographies of him were not contemporary, the oldest 
being not earlier than the end of the fourth century. 

The phenomenon of Egyptian asceticism, both in its eremitic 


5; Barlaami ac Joasaphi vita (BHG, 224), ed. J.F. Boissonade, 
Anecdota Graeca, IV (Paris, 1832), 1-365. 

6. Cf. The Wisdom of Balahvar (London, 1957), 24-29. See also 
W.B. Henning, "Persian poetical manuscripts from the time of 
Rudaki,” in A Locust’s Leg: Studies in Honour of S.H. Taquizadeh 
(London, 1962), 89-104 and J.P. Asmussen, "Der Manichdismus als 
Vermittler literarischen Gutes," Temenos, 2 (1966), 5-21. 

7. Vita S. Antonii (BHG?, 140), PG, 26, cols. 838-976. 

8. Lives in Greek ed. F. Halkin, Sancti Pachomii vitae Graecae, 
SubsHag 19 (Brussels, 1932) (BHG, 1396-1400e). Coptic lives ed. 
T.H. Lefort, S.  Pachomii Vita,  Bohairice Seripta, CSCO, 89 
(Louvain, 1925) and idem, S. Pachomii Vitae Sahidice Seriptae, 
CSCO, 99 and 100 (Louvain, 1933-34). 
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and cenobitic forms, found an important propagandist in the person 
of Palladius, a native of Pontus, who spent some twelve years 
visiting famous monks in the desert with whom he tried to practise 
asceticism. The Historia Laustaca which he dedicated to a 
chamberlain of the Emperor Theodosius II by the name of Lausus and 
completed in about A.D. 420 is one of 5he most valuable accounts of 
the history of monasticism in Egypt. Consisting of some sixty 
chapters, it gives an account of the ascetic endeavours of the holy 
men and women whom he met mostly in Egypt as well as of stories 
which he had heard from them about earlier martyrs. His work was 
an immediate publishing success and imitators followed, the most 
important being the anonymous author of a similar collection known 
to scholars as the Historia monachorum in Aegypto. 10 Palladius's 
work was so popular that little respect was paid to the original 
version as the material was enlarged, rearranged and combined with 
other works. The Syrian monk Anan-Isho, who compiled in the seventh 
century the Paradise of the Fathers of Palladius, included in 
it not only the Syriac version of the Historia Laustaca but 
also the Historia monachorum in Aegypto and the Life of Antony 
by Athanasius and collections of the apophthegmata.11 Stories 
about Egyptian hermits and monks were also translated into Latin by 
leading churchmen like Rufinus and Jerome. It was through the read- 
ing of a Latin version of the Life of Antony that two courtiers 
of Theodosius were moved to abandon their comfortable life-style to 
become ascetics - a story which had a profound influence on the 
spirtual development of the young Augustine. 

Syria was also an early and thriving centre of Christian 
asceticism in the Late Empire. | The citizens of Antioch-on-the- 
Orontes in the fifth century were treated to the amazing spectacle 
of Simeon Stylites (σα 390-459) who expressed his rejection of 
the world by isolating himself on a man-made holy mountain at 


9. Editio major by C.H. Butler, The  Lausiac History of 
Palladius, Texts and Studies 6 and 7 (Cambridge, 1904) (here- 
after, H.Laus.). See also the more recent edition by G.J.M. 
Bartelink, Palladio, La Storia Lausiaca (Verona, 1974). 

10. Ed. and trans. A.-J. Festugiére, SubsHag 53 (Brussels, 1971). 
11 Ed. and trans. Sir E.A. Wallis Budge, Paradise of the Holy 
Fathers, 2 vols. (London, 1904). 

12. Augustine, Confessiones, VIII, 6 (15), ed. L. Verheijen, 
CCSL, 27 (Turnholt 1981), 122-23. 

13. On asceticism in Syria see especially A. Védbus, A History 
of Asceticism in the Syrian Orient, CSCO, 184 and 197, Subsidia 
14 and 17, 2 vols. (Louvain, 1958-60), S. Schiwietz, Das morgen- 
landische Monchtum, III, Das Monchtun in Syrien und Mesopo- 
tamien und das Aszetentum in Persien (Mödling bei Wien, 1938) and 
A.-J. Festugiére,  Antioche  paienne et chrétienne. Libanius, 
Chrysostome et 168 moines de Syrie (Paris, 1959), esp. 245-401. 
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Telanissos.!^ This novel austerity attracted a stream of sight- 
seers and pilgrims as well as a number of imitators. He won the 
admiration of the great church historian Theodoretus of Cyrrhus who 
wrote a biography of Simeon in Greek which he included in a col- 
lection of biographies of famous ascetics of Syria and Mesopotamia 
now entitled the Historia Religiosa. Since Syriac was a 
common spoken language of the region, one of the fullest accounts 
of the life of Simeon survives in that language. |7 Simeon's mantle 
was passed on at his death to his most famous disciple, a Syrian 
called Daniel (d. 493). The latter chose to erect his pillar near 
the new capital of Constantinople and played an important role in 
the political life of a turbulent period of early Byzantine 
history. ^ Monasticism also found a congenial home in Palestine and 
the ascetic endeavours of its best known protagonists like John the 
Hesychast and Sabas were recorded by Cyril of Scythopolis (6th 
cent. ).1? In the sixth century, the church historian John of 
Ephesus (σα 507-86) compiled a collection of some 58 short 


14. The main sources for the life of Simeon have been conveniently 
put together by H. Lietzmann, Das Leben des heiligen Simeon 
Stylites, TU, 32 (1908). For an excellent study see P. Peeters, "Un 
saint hellenisé par annexion: Syméon Stylite" in his le Tréfonds 
oriental de Ll'hagiographie byzantine, SubsHag, 26 (Brussels, 1950), 
93-136. 

15. The most important of his imitators and successors other than 
Daniel the Stylite was Simeon the Stylite Junior. Cf. P. Van den 
Ven, ed. and trans., La vie ancienne de S. Symton Stylite le Jeune, 
SubsHag, 32, 2 vols. (Brussels, 1962), I, 1-224 (BHG?, 1689). 
See also the lives of minor stylites collected in F. Delehaye, [68 
Saints stylites, SubsHag, 14 (Brussels, 1923), 148-237. 

16. Critical edition with commentary and translation by P. Canivet 
and A. Leroy-Molinghen, Théodoret de Cyr, Histoire des moines de 
Syrie, SC 234 and 257 (Paris, 1977-79) (hereafter, H.Rel.). 
See also PG, 82, cols. 12844-15214. For a detailed study of the 
work see P. Canivet, Le monachisme syrien selon Théodoret de 
Cyr, Théologie Historique, 42 (Paris, 1977). 

17. Vita auct. Symeone et Bar-Hatar etc. (BHO, 1121) in AMS, IV, 
507-644; German trans. by A. Hilgenfeld in Lietzmann, op. cit., 
80-180; Eng. trans. by F. Lent, "The Life of St Simeon Stylites," 
Journal of the American Oriental Society, 35 (1915-17), 103-98. 
18. Vita S. Danielis etylitae (ΒΗΘ, 489), ed. F. Delehaye, Les 
Saints stylites, 1-94. On the political background see W.H.C. 
Frend, The Rise of the Monophysite Movement (Cambridge, 1972), 
172-74. 

19. Vita Hesychasti (BHG, 897) and Vita Sabbae (BHG), 1608), 
ed. E. Schwartz, Kyrillos von Skythopolis, TU, 49.2 (Leipzig- 
Berlin, 1939), 85-221. The entire collection has been translated 
into French with detailed notes by A.-J. Festugiére, Lea Moines 
d'Orient, III, parts 1-3 (Paris, 1962-63). 
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accounts in Syriac of mostly contemporary hermits and holy men and 
women who flourished in Upper Mesopotamia, especially round the 
city of Amida which was then an important Monophysite centre. The 
work not only sheds much light on the social conditions of the 
region but also on the effects at a local level of Justinian's 
attempts to enforce Chalcedonian orthodoxy. 

The subject of Later Roman hagiography was not limited to the 
lives of hermits and monks. The careers of some leading churchmen 
also came to be eulogized in similar fashion. Here, however, the 
distinction between hagiography and biography becomes blurred. The 
Life of Augustine by Possidius, that of Ambrose by Paulinus?? and 
that of Porphyry of Gaza by Mark the Deacon give much more 
emphasis to their saintly heroes as wise and caring pastors than as 
wonder-workers or fanatic champions of asceticism. On the other 
hand, the Life of Theodore of Sykeon (d. 613), bishop of Anastasio- 
polis, 24 and that of Martin of Tours (d. 397) by Sulpitius 
Severus are catalogues of the saints' thaumaturgical acts and 
victories over demonic forces. The Syriac-speaking church in 
Mesopotamia also honoured its famous leaders with laudatory 
biographies and the best known are those of Ephraim (σα 
306-73)26 who, though only a deacon, was one of the most respected 
theologians and hymn writers in the Syriac language, and of Rabbula 


20. Ed. and trans. E.W. Brooks, John of Ephesus, Lives of East- 
ern Saints, PO, 17-19 (Paris, 1923-25). On the historical back- 
ground see especially S. Ashbrook, "Asceticism in Adversity - An 
early Byzantine experience," BMGS, 6 (1980), 1-12. 

21. Vita S. Augustini (BHL, 785), PL, 32, cols. 33-66. 
Critical edition with Eng. trans. by H.T. Weiskotten, Sancti 
Augustini Vita scripta a Poseidio Episcopo (Princeton, 1919), 
38-144. 

22. Vita Ambrosii (BHL, 377), PL, 14, cols. 27-46. Critical text 
with trans. by M.S. Kaniecka, Vita Sancti Ambrosii...a Paulino... 
conscripta, Catholic University of America Patristic Studies 
(Washington, 1928), 38-100. 

23. Vita Porphyrii Gazensis (BHG?, 1570), ed. and trans. 
H. Grégoire and Μ.Α. Kugener, Mare le diacre, Vie de Porphyre 
(Paris, 1930), 1-79. 

24. Vita Theodori  Syceotae (BHG, 1748), ed. and trans. 
A.-J. Festugiàre, Vie de Théodore de Sykédn, SubsHag, 48, 2 
vols. (Brussels, 1970), I, 1-161. 

25. Vita S. Martini (BHL, 5610), PL, 20, cols. 159-76. Critical 
edition by C. Halm, CSEL, 1, 108-216. See also the critical edition 
with French trans. and detailed commentary by J. Fontaine, Sulpice 
Sévère, Vie de Saint Martin, 3 vols., SC, 133-35 (Paris, 1967-69). 
26. Historia Sancti | Ephraemi (BHO, 269), ed. T.J. Lamy, 
Saneti Ephraem Syri Hymni et Sermones, vol. 2 (Malines, 1886), 
cols. 3-89. On this see especially, A. Vööbus, Literary, Critical 
and Historical Studies in Ephrem the Syrian (Stockholm, 1958). 
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(d. 435)?! the arch-enemy of heretics in Edessa whose efforts in 
imposing orthodoxy and discipline earned him the epithet of the 
"tyrant of our city" from one of his own presbyters. 

The diffusion of Buddhism in early medieval China also pro- 
duced men and women whose lives and deeds were regarded as worthy 
of commemoration by later generations. In due course the desire to 
honour them together with the need to impress the Confucian autho- 
rities with their achievements gave rise to a continuous tradition 
of Buddhist hagiography. However, unlike the Christian Church in 
the Roman Empire, Buddhism did not suffer from an official ban of 
three hundred years. Although Buddhism was occasionally suppressed 
by secular authorities for being a foreign religion and a negative 
social influence, it was generally tolerated and was even sometimes 
patronized by members of the royal family and the nobility. Hence 
Chinese Buddhist hagiography did not grow naturally out of Acts of 
Martyrs as did Late Roman hagiography. There was no shortage of 
martyrs in the annals of Chinese Buddhism but their sufferings and 
acts of self-sacrifice did not become the subject of popular 
literature. 

A major landmark of early Buddhist hagiography in China was 
the appearance in the early part of the sixth century A.D. of the 
Kao-seng chuan (Lives of Eminent Monks) by a Chinese monk 
called Hui-chiao (497-554), a native of K'uai-chi, then an admini- 
strative district (chim) lying south of Hangchow Bay. 2? The work 
for which he was famous consists of fourteen rolls and includes 
some 257 biographies of varying lengths in ten books. It is a 
colossal compilation by the standards of early Christian collec- 
tions of biographies like the Historia Lausiaca and the 
Historia Religiosa and calls for comparison with the more exten- 
sive compilations of much later periods like the Menologion of 
Simeon Metaphrastes (fl. ca 960) or the Vitae Patrum of 


27. Vita Rabulae (BHO, 1023), ed. J.J. Overbeck, S. Ephraemi 
Syri Rabulae Episcopi Edesseni Balaet aliorumque Opera Selecta 
(Oxford, 1865), 159-209. 

28. Ibas of Edessa, Epistula in Concilii Chalcedonensis Actio XI, 
ed. E. Schwartz, Acta Conciliorum Oecunenicorum, II,l, part 3, 
p. [392] 33,26. 

29. T, 2059, pp. 322c-423a. A French translation of the entire 
work by R. Shih is in progress. So far vol. I (Books 1-3) has 
appeared: Biographie des moines éminents (Kao seng tchouan) de 
Houet-kiao, Bibliothèque du Muséon, 54 (Louvain, 1968). On Hui- 
chiao as a hagiographer see the seminal work by Α.Ε. Wright, 
"Biography and Hagiography, Hui-chiao's Lives of Eminent Monks" in 
Silver Jubilee Volume of the Zinbun-Kagaku-Kenkyuüsyo (Kyoto, 
1954), 383-432 (hereafter, Wright, "Biography"). 

30. Menologiun seu Vitae Sanctorum, PG, 114, col. 365 to PG, 
116, col. 794. 
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Heribert Rosweyde (1569-1629) .31 By the standards of Chinese 
secular historiography, however, the Kao-seng chuan is of 
average length and, considering the fact that its contents span 
more than three centuries of Buddhist history in China, its scope 
is modest since it contains only biographies and not treatises on 
other aspects of Buddhist history and institutions. The longest 
biography in Hui-chao's work is that of Fo-t'u-teng (d. 349), 2 a 
native of India who came to the capital city of Lo-yang in 310 and 
was introduced to Shih Lo, the ruler of the Hunnic Later Chao 
Dynasty which controlled only parts of northern China. A bizarre 
but undoubtedly charismatic figure, Fo-t'u-teng acted as court 
chaplain to first Shih Lo (regnavit 319-333) and then Shih Hu 
(333-49) and was particularly valued for his skills in healing and 
his accurate prediction of the outcome of battles. His biography 
runs into twelve columns in the modern critical edition of the 
Kao-seng chuan and about thirty or so average-sized pages in 
English translation. However, most of the entries in the Kao- 
seng chuan are considerably shorter and bear comparison with the 
entries in the Historia Lausiaca or the Historia Religiosa. 

Buddhist hagiography before Hui-chiao had followed the Indian 
model of story-telling and paid little heed to concise chronology 
or biographical details. Historical events or mundane human 
actions were subordinated to the miraculous and the fantastic. By 
contrast, Hui-chiao's eminent monks pass through the usual phases 
of human life from birth to death and he took pains to, discover 
details such as the family names of the monks if they were of 
Chinese origin and their places of birth and their age at death. 
His work was intended to be a standard work of reference, a χτῆμα 
ἐς αἰεῖ, to use the words of Thucydides (I, 22,4), and not a 
hurried report on a religious movement by an enthusiastic journal- 
ist, like the work of Palladius. Hui-chiao's work is a monument of 
research and a masterpiece of Six Dynasties prose. Following the 
tradition of secular Chinese historiography set by the Grand 
Historian Ssu-ma Ch'ien (ca 145-90 B.C.) he tried to let the 
sources speak for themeselves and referred to his work in the words 
of the Grand Historian as “a transmission of the records of the 
past and not a creative work." However, to assume that Hui-chiao 
was merely a scissors-and-paste editor of monastic obituaries would 
be to ignore his own claims to be a serious historian by the stan- 
dards of Chinese historiography. He gives us some idea of his 
method of working in his postface: 


31. Vitae Patrum. De Vita et Verbis Seniorum libri X (Antwerp, 
1615). Cf. PL, 73-74. 

32. KSC, 9 (1), pp. 383a-387a. 

33. Eng. trans. A.F. Wright, "Fo-t'u-teng, a Biography," Harvard 
Journal of Asiatic Studies, 11 (1948), 321-71. 

34. KSC, 14, p. 419a = Shi-chi, 130, ed. Ma Ch'ih-ying, 
Shih-chi chin-chu, 6 vols. (Taipei, 1979), VI, 3359. Cf. Wright, 
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"I was wont in my leisure time to examine a large number 
of writings. I made a point of investigating the miscel- 
laneous accounts of several tens of authors together with 
the (secular) chronicles and histories of the periods 
under discussion, the various histories of the frontier 
kingdoms, geographical miscellanies, isolated pieces and 
fragmentary accounts. In addition, I made extensive 
interrogations of experienced ancients and I widely 
questioned those more learned than myself. I collated 
what was included with what was excluded and found where 
they agreed and where they differed. 

My biographies begin with the tenth year of the 
Yung-p'ing era of the emperor Ming of the Han (A.D. 67) 
and end with the eighteenth year of the T'ien-chien era 
of the Liang (A.D. 519), including in all 453 years and 
257 men. Moreover those who appear collaterally in sub- 
ordinate notices number more than 200. In setting forth 
their virtuous deeds I have made ten broad categories: 1l. 
Translators, 2. Exegetes, 3. Theurgists, 4. Meditators, 
5. Disciplinarians, 6. Self-immolators, 7. Cantors, 8. 
Promotors of works of merit, 9. Hymnodists, and 10. 
Sermonists. "35 


An important fact which we must bear in mind in comparing the 
two hagiographical traditions is the different nature of the audi- 
ence for whom the works were intended. Christian hagiography was 
composed for the edification of the faithful. Theodoretus maintains 
unequivocally in the Historia Religiosa that he was writing for 
the converted who would have special insight into the miraculous 
element in the life of Simeon the Stylite: 


"It is by (the laws of) nature that men would like to 
judge what they hear and anything which is beyond their 
limits is considered a lie by those who are uninitiated 
in divine matters. However, since the earth and the seas 
are packed with the faithful who have been brought up in 
divine matters and have received the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, and who will not disbelieve but rather believe in 
what will be said, I shall therefore proceed with 
confidence and a good heart." 


Hui-chiao, on the other hand, was not in such a privileged posi- 
tion. Although Buddhism had made considerable progress in China by 
his time, he could not say like Theodoretus that the earth and the 
seas were filled with the faithful. He had to be constantly mind- 


"Biography", 387-88. 
35. KSC, 14, p. 418c; Eng. trans. Wright, "Biography", 405. 
36. H.Hel., 26,1 (above, note 16). 
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ful of those who were not initiated into the Buddhist way of think- 
ing. The well-educated and the official classes in China remained 
staunchly Confucianist in their outlook and one of the main 
purposes of Hui-chiao in compiling a history of famous monks was to 
show the secular authorities and men of letters that Buddhism was 
intellectually respectable and that her clergy led useful, creative 
and well-disciplined lives. In short, he could not brush aside 
traditional criteria of moral judgment and secular standards of 
historiography. Since Confucianists took a cynical view of bizarre 
happenings and supernatural deeds while Buddhism and popular Taoism 
both relied to some extent on such feats to gain followers, Hui- 
chiao had to impose a sense of control and balance on the descrip- 
tion of supernatural happenings and the number of such stories. 
Miracles feature in the Kao-seng chuan but they do not 
dominate the narratives. It has been pointed out that miraculous 
happenings are no more frequent in the Kao-seng chuan than some 
secular biographies of this period. On the other hand, if we were 
to compare the Life of Daniel the Stylite or of Theodore of Sykeon 
with pagan authors of the Late Empire like Ammianus Marcellinus and 
Eunapius, it would not take long for us to demonstrate a preponder- 
ance of the miraculous in the Christian Lives. 

Hui-chiao's work established the literary format of Buddhist 
hagiography in China in the same way that the  Shih-chi 
(Historical Records) of  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien and the Han Shu 
(Dynastic History of the Han) of Pan Ku (A.D. 32-92) became the 
prototypes of later dynastic histories.  Tao-hsüan (d. 667), a monk 
of the T'ang Dynasty (A.D. 618-906), completed in 645 a continua- 
tion of the work of Hui-chiao entitled the Hs Kao-seng chuan 
(A Continuation of the Lives of Eminent Monks). He added new 
material to it until the time of his death and the work covers the 
period from the beginning of the Liang Dynasty (502-557) down to 
665. It is a much larger work than its predecessor and contains 
biographies of 485 monks as well as casual mentions of 219 others 
in 20 books. Tsan-ning (919-1001), the great Buddhist historian 
of the Sung Dynasty (960-1280), received an order from the emperor 
in 982 to compile a continuation of the work of Tao-hsiian. His 
(Ta) Sung  Kao-seng chuan (Lives of the Eminent Monks 
compiled during the Sung Period) took six years to complete and 
contains biographies of 532 monks and mentions 125 others in 30 
books. 8 Although he originally intended to write biographies of 
monks after the period covered by Tao-hsüan's work, he included a 
number of biographies which the latter had missed or omitted. In 
his preface he acknowledges his considerable debt to his mentors, 


37. T, 2060, L, pp. 425a-707a. Cf. Ch'en, Buddhism in China, 515. 
38. T, 2061, L, pp. 709a-900a. Cf. Jan Yün-hua, "Buddhist 
Hagiography in Sung China," ZDMG, 114/2 (1964), 362-64 and the 
article by Chan Hing-ho (trans. J. Lévi) in Y. Hervouet, ed., 4 
Sung Bibliography (Hong Kong, 1978), 349-50. 
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Hui-chiao and Tao-hsüan, and places himself firmly in the same 
historiographical tradition: 


"I followed the preceding system and classified the 
biographies into ten categories and collected tens of 
thousands of columns of new names (i.e. biographical 
entries), some from inscriptions, some from written 
documents, some from information passed on by royal 
messengers (lit.: messengers who came on light carriages) 
and some from questioning old folk. I also carefully 
studied and compared various canons and commentaries, and 
compiled this work in accordance with (the standards of 
secular) historical works." 


A continuation of Tsan-ning's work was, however, not made for 
another five hundred years. In 1516, Ju-hsing, a monk of the Ch'an 
(i.e. Zen) Ts'u-yün ssu (i.e. Sangha of the Cloud of Righteousness) 
of Mount T'ien-t'ai completed the Ta Ming Kao-seng chuan (Lives 
of the Eminent Monks compiled during the Ming Period).*° But by 
then Buddhism had lost much of its former prestige and social 
influence and Ju-hsing's work is a modest effort considering the 
fact that it covers a period of nearly half a millenniun. It 
contains 138 main biographies, mentioning 70 others, in 8 books. 
However, taken together, the four collections of Lives of Eminent 
Monks constitute a biographical history of Chinese Buddhismn of 
nearly fifteen hundred years. As a "Great Historical Enterprise", 
to borrow a phrase of Dom David Knowles, the work of these four 
monk-historians bears comparison with the compilation of the Acta 
Sanctorum which was inaugurated by the  Bollandists in the 
seventeenth century and is still continuing. 


III. Divinity and humanity 


The Holy Men in Byzantium, through their apparently supernatural 
feats of asceticism and their ability to work wonders, were larger 
than life figures. The precise nature of their humanity was a 
source of concern for some of their lesser contemporaries. In 
Theodoretus's Life of Simeon the Stylite, a certain deacon from 
Rabban came to the foot of the pillar and asked the saint a 
question which would have crossed the minds of many other people: 
“Tell me, in the name of the truth which converts mankind, are you 
a man, or are you a disembodied soul?" "Why do you ask me such a 


39. Sung Kao-seng chuan, preface, T, 2061, L, p. 709c. Cf. Jan 
Yiin-hua, Buddhist Historiography, 364. 

40. T, 2062, L, pp. 9018-9348. 

41. Great Historical Enterprises (London, 1962), 2-32 ("The 
Bollandists"). 
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question?" the saint replied. "It is because I hear it repeatedly 
said that you neither eat nor sleep, activities which are proper to 
a human being. No-one endowed with a human physique has been known 
to live for so long without nourishment or sleep." The saint then 
commanded a ladder to be brought against the pillar and ordered the 
deacon to come up to hin. He not only allowed him to see the 
lacerations on his hands but also to examine the enormous ulcers on 
his feet. When the deacon perceived the extent to which Simeon 
suffered from normal human diseases he at once realized that behind 
his unworldly appearance and life-style Simeon was a true human 
being. His successor Daniel, too, saw the need to defend his 
humanity even to his disciples. On one occasion he said to them: 


"Believe me, brother, I both eat and drink sufficiently 
for my needs; for I am not a spirit nor disembodied, but 
I too am a man and clothed with flesh. And the process 
of evacuation I perform dryly, and if ever I am tempted 
to partake more than I require, I punish myself, for I am 
unable either to walk about or to relieve myself to aid 
my digestion. Therefore in proportion as I struggle to 
be temperate, to that degree I benefit and the pain in my 
feet becomes less intense." 


In short, the Christian Holy Man as seen by his hagiographer was 
super-humanly human. ! 

When one turns to Hui-chiao one immediately senses his diffi- 
culty in trying to draw a clear boundary between humanity and 
divinity. In popular Buddhist tradition, which was to some extent 
derived from Indian modes of story-telling and mythology, the 
famous monks were portrayed as demi-gods with non-human physiques. 
Hui-chiao restrained himself from dwelling on such bizarre and 
legendary descriptions. Instead, he tried to show that his 
"eminent monks" yielded to the temptations of the flesh and were 
buffeted by the social and political upheavals of their times and 
they suffered from stammering and mundane diseases like dysen- 
tery. However, in compiling the long biography on Fo-t'u-teng, 
he could not entirely ignore the commonly-held view that this 
famous monk of the early fourth century was a semi-divine being. 
Mindful of his axiom that his main task was to be a transmitter of 
the evidence he had collected, he was obliged to add as an appendix 
to his life of Fo-t'u-teng what was generally accepted to have been 
a true description of his supernatural physique: 


42. H.Rel., 26,23 (above, note 16). 

43. Vita S. Danielis stylitae, 62, (above, note 18); Eng. 
trans. E. Dawes and N.H. Baynes, Three Byzantine Sainte (London, 
1948), 44-45. 

44. See, e.g. KSC, 8(7), p. 376b and 10(12), p. 393b. Cf. 
Wright, "Biography," 385-86. 
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"On the left side of Fo-t'u-teng's breast, there was a 
hole, four or five inches round. It connected with the 
inside, and sometimes he stopped up the hole with silk 
waste. If in the night he wanted to read a book he 
always removed the silk waste and then the whole room was 
thoroughly lit. Moreover, on fast days he always went 
down to the bank of a stream, took out his intestines and 
washed them and put them back inside. ...After his death, 
his disciples dressed his body for burial, they took his 
priestly staff and alms-bowl which he had used when alive 
and put them into the coffin. Later, when the coffin was 
opened, only the alms-bowl and the staff remained and the 
corpse could not be found. Some say that in the month of 
his death someone saw him in the desert. "^ 


To the second half of this description, the account of 
the death of Simeon the Stylite in the Historia Religiosa offers 
an interesting comparison: 


"After having performed many wonders, and having fought 
alone the dreaded rays of the sun, the winter rains and 
the buffeting of the wind it was time for him to be re- 
united with Christ and to receive the crown for all his 
unnumbered combats. He confirmed by his death to the 
believers that he was a man, but he remained upright 
until his death and, although his soul had left him, his 
body did not slump as if it was supported but remained 
upright in the manner of combatants - like an unconquered 
athlete who will not fall prostrate on the ground." 


Theodoretus could not have been responsible for this account. It 
was added to the Life, since it is generally held by scholars that 
Simeon outlived his biographer by two years. Whoever was respon- 
sible for this interpolation, in describing Simeon's death as the 
victorious conclusion of the life-long combat of a holy athlete, 
had written it in conformity with the literary convention of 
Byzantine hagiography. This image of the Holy Man as a combatant 
is an important link between hagiography and Acts of Martyrs. We 
find for example in the Acts of Pionius that his martyrdom is 
described in similar terms to that of the death of Simeon: 


"After his victory in the great combat he passed through 
the narrow gate into the broad great light. Indeed his 
crown was made manifest through his body. For after the 


45. KSC, 9(1), pp. 386c-387a; Eng. trans. Wright, "Fo-t'u-teng," 
366-67. 

46. H.Rel., 26,28 (above, note 16). 

47. Cf. Festugiére, Antioche, 245, note 1 and 401, note 2. 
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fire had been extinguished, those of us who were present 
saw his body like that of an athlete in full array at the 
height of his powers, "^ 


This use of the athlete motif in hagiography is important 
because it emphasises the human qualities of the Holy Men. It was 
through fortitude and endurance that the Holy Men were able to 
achieve the feats of asceticism for which they were famous and not 
through any inherent divine power which they might happen to 
possess. Theodoretus's effort to "humanize" Simeon the Stylite by 
taking every opportunity to stress the hard work and self- 
discipline which went into the saint's struggle for perfection 
becomes apparent when we compare his account of Simeon with an 
independent and almost contemporary account of the saint in Syriac. 
The differences between the story of Simeon's first call to the 
ascetic life in the two accounts are particularly revealing. In 
Theodoretus's version the call came to Simeon when he was asleep in 
a martyr's shrine. He saw a vision which he later recounted as 
follows: 


“I found myself digging for foundations and then I heard 

someone standing near me who said to me that it was 

necessary to dig the trench deeper. I did as I was told 

and tried to steal some rest. But he again commanded me 

to dig and not to relax in my labour. The same command 

came to me three or four times and finally he said to me 

that the foundations were sufficiently deep and commanded 

me to build henceforth without pain since all the fatigue 

had now ceased and the task of the building would be 

without toil.” 
The Syriac version of the same story was much more apocalyptic in 
tone and there was no mention of the hard digging of the founda- 
tions or his later ascetical achievements. The Angel of the Lord 
appeared to him while he was tending his sheep and told him that 
he had been chosen by God to be a leader of his people and that 
through him many will be turned from error to the knowledge of the 
truth. 20 The motif of building also comes in the Syriac version 
but is presented quite differently: 


“Then afterwards he (i.e. the Angel) took him (i.e. 
Simeon), and, going up to the mountain, placed him on its 
top and showed him stones which were lying there. And he 
said to him, 'Take, and build!" Said the Blessed One to 


48. Martyrium Pionii, 22, 1-2, ed. H. Musurillo, The Acte of the 
Christian Martyrs (Oxford, 1972), 164; Eng. trans. tbid., 165. 

49. H.Rel., 26,3 (above, note 16). 

50. Vita auct. Symeone et Bar-Hatar etc. (above, note 17), 509. 
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him, 'I do not know how to build, for I have never con- 
structed any building.' He said to him, 'Stand by and I 
will teach thee to build.' Then he brought a stone which 
was carved and was very beautiful and put it in the hands 
of Mar Simeon and said to him, 'Place it firmly in the 
east, and another on the north, and toward the south 
another, then place one upon them and the building will 
be completed.' Said to him the Blessed One: 'My Lord, 
what is this?' The man replied, 'This is an altar of that 
God whom thou dost worship, and to whom thou dost offer 
incense, and whose Scriptures thou hast heard.'" 


The fact that the two accounts were almost contemorary shows that 
there were many who preferred to see a stronger element of the 
divine at work in Simeon's ascetical achievements. This was played 
down by Theodoretus in his more "agonistic" and less apocalyptic 
version of Simeon's life. 


IV. Self-mortification versus self-immolation 


The heroes of both hagiographical traditions under comparison are 
first and foremost ascetics. For the Desert Fathers and the 
Stylites, the raison d’étre of their unique and often lonely 
life-style was a perpetual struggle against worldly desires and 
human needs and frailties. The apparent victories of the Holy Men 
in these endeavours was the main theme of their biographies. In 
describing the "struggles of virtuous asceticism'?^ in graphic 
detail the hagiographer played a major moralizing role. In his 
preface to the Historia Lausiaca, Palladius informs Lausus that 
his aim in giving an account of the holy men and women whom he had 
met was not only to satisfy his curiosity but 


"that you may have for the benefit of your soul a solemn 
reminder, an unfailing cure for forgetfulness; and that 
you may drive away by its help all drowsiness proceeding 
from irrational lust, all indecision and pettiness in 
business affairs, all backwardness and pusillanimity in 
the domain of character, all resentment, worry, grief and 
irrational fear and, moreover, the excitements of the 
world; and may you with unfailing desire make progress in 
the purpose of piety, becoming a guide both to yourself, 
your companions, your subordinates, and the most relig- 
ious Emperors. For by means of these meritorious works 


51. Ibid., 510; Eng. trans. Lent (above, note 17), 112-13. 


52. Phrase borrowed from Palladius H.Lau8., prooemium, ed. 
Butler, 3: τοὺς τῆς ἐναρετου ἀσκῃσεως ἄθλους. 
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all lovers of Christ press on to be joined to God. "93 


The means by which Christian Holy Men restrained and discipl- 
ined their passions and mortified their physical desires are too 
numerous to be listed. The account of the achievements of 
Dorotheus, an Egyptian ascetic with whom Palladius spent three 
years in order to tame his own passions, may be cited as an example 
of one such warrior against the flesh: 


"For all day long in the burning heat he would collect 
Stones in the desert by the sea and build with them 
continually and make cells, and then he would retire in 
favour of those who could not build for themselves. Each 
year he completed one cell. And once, when I said to him: 
'What do you mean, father, at your great age by trying to 
kill your poor body in these heats?' he answered thus: 
'It kills me, I kill it.' For he used to eat (daily) six 
ounces (ougkias) of bread and a bunch of herbs, and 
drink water in proportion. God is my witness, I never 
knew him stretch his legs and go to sleep on a rush mat, 
or on a bed. But he would sit up all night long and 
weave ropes of palm leaves to provide himself with food. 
Then, supposing that he did this for my benefit, I made 
careful inquiries also from other disciples of his, who 
lived by themselves, and ascertained that this had ,been 
his manner of life from a youth, and that he had never 
deliberately gone to sleep, only when working or eating 
he closed his eyes overcome by sleep, so that often the 
piece of food fell from his mouth at the moment of eat- 
ing, so great was his drowsiness. Once, when I tried to 
constrain him to rest a little on the mat, he was annoyed 
and said: 'If you can persuade angels to sleep, you will 
also persuade the zealous man. '"? 


To this we may compare Hui-chiao's account of the monk Tu'-fa, a 
native of Tun-huang who was a specialist in meditation. He was a 
supervisor of two important monasteries in the capital city of 
Lo-yang, yet despite his high position he lived wholly on alms and 
refused to attend religious feasts nor did he accept any invitation 
from private individuals. Moreover: 


"He usually spared part of his own share of whatever alms 
he received to feed birds and animals. He even sat naked 
at night to allow mosquitoes and centipedes to feed off 
his body. This he did for several years. Later, in the 


53. Ibid., prologue, 10; Eng. trans. W.K. Lowther Clarke, The 
Laustac History of Palladius (London, 1918), 40. 
54.  Ibíd., 16-18; Eng. trans., Lowther Clarke, 49. 
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course of meditation, he saw the Maitreya (i.e. the 
Future Buddha) in radiant light who showed him the Final 
Retribution and the three ways of destruction. He there- 
fore intensified his efforts at self-mortification and 
preferred to sit when he should be lying down. He died 
in the second year of Yüan-fei (A.D. 437) sitting upright 
on his bed of ropes. His countenance was like that of 
the mid-day sun." 


A detailed comparison of the two traditions of asceticism lies 
outside the scope of our present study. What must, however, be 
pointed out is a salient difference between the two traditions in 
their attitude to life itself. The sanctity of life is a cardinal 
doctrine of the Christian faith. Although Dorotheus, as we have 
seen, uses the imagery of killing (apokteind) to describe his 
efforts to curb his bodily needs and passions, Palladius and his 
fellow Christian hagiographers draw a very clear distinction 
between self-mortification and religious suicide. This distinction 
goes back to the times of persecution. While unavoidable martyrdom 
was laudable and worthy of emulation, voluntary martyrdom was re- 
garded as a sin. In the Martyrdom of Polycarp we are told about 
a Phrygian who volunteered himself and some others for martyrdom 
but he played the coward when he saw the wild beasts and allowed 
himself to be persuaded by the proconsul to perform sacrifices. 
"For this reason, therefore", says the Martyrdom, "brethren, we 
do not commend those who give themselves up, since the Gospel does 
not give this teaching. "26 When the young Origen heard his father 
had been captured, he, in his impetuosity, wanted to rush off to 
join him but his mother prudently hid his clothes which made it 
necessary for him to stay at home. Though he sent his father words 
of encouragement, he himself was spared from sharing the same 
fate. In the Christian tradition, the hagiographer had to make 
clear that the ascetic endeavours of the Holy Men were directed 
against human weaknesses and passions and not against the body as 
such, otherwise they would lapse into heresy by suggesting that the 
body was evil and therefore created by demonic forces or that 
earthly existence was of no intrinsic value. The achievements of 
the ascetics were the triumph, above all, of the human will. When 
there was danger of excess, the Holy Men were sometimes depicted as 
willing to accept the advice of moderation, usually from their dis- 
ciples. Hence Julian Saba, an ascetic of Mesopotamia who resided in 
caves near the city of Edessa in Osrhoene and followed an extremely 
harsh ascetical regimen, accepted with great reluctance the offer 
of a small hut to store the pickled vegetables which were a staple 


55. KSC, 11(16), p. 399b. 
56. Martyrium Polycarpi, 4, ed. Musurillo (above, note 48), 4. 

57. Eusebius, Historia ecclesiastica, 6,2, ed. E. Schwartz, GCS, 
9, 3 vols. (Paris, 1903-1909), 518-520. 
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food for his community when it was clear that in the dampness of 
the caves where they lived and stored their possessions, the 
vegetables had rotted and were becoming a serious health hazard for 
all. Though he only consented to a small hut being built, he did 
not order it to be pulled down when he later discovered that his 
disciples had constructed a much larger building, ignoring the 
dimensions he had laid down.?Ó Likewise he later allowed himself 
to be persuaded by Asterios, one of his most outstanding disciples, 
to accept an additional supply of figs when the latter, who had 
brought the figs, threatened not to take the load off his shoulders 
until the old man had changed his mind.?? 

No strictly defined boundary, however, exists in Chinese 
Buddhism between self-mortification and religious suicide. By 
religious suicide I mean a conscious effort to end one's life by a 
spectacular and decisive act such as burning or the deliberate 
total refusal of food and drink. Unlike Christianity, Buddhism 
does not regard human existence as sacred and a testimony to God's 
powers of creation and love. This brings us face to face with one 
of the more important differences in the theological perception of 
asceticism by Christianity and Buddhism. The Buddhists view 
suffering not as a form of chastisement nor as the negative result 
of human volition but as an integral part of all transient exist- 
ence. The individual is merely a bundle of visible and invisible 
elements which is held together by desire, the most deadly form of 
which is the desire to exist as an individual. The only way of 
escaping from suffering is the utter destruction of desire which 
cannot be achieved within one's existence nor end with one's death, 
as existence continues through samsara (continuous rebirth and 
redeath). The elimination of desire (nirvana) is achieved only 
through enlightenment. The emancipated one may continue a residual 
existence in the body for many years and he would not be subject to 
rebirth. For the enlightened Buddhist, therefore, human existence 
has no intrinsic value and it is therefore not a crime to shorten 
it, especially if his motives are purely for the attainment of 
Buddhahood, or to compensate for some previous fault of his own, or 
to bring benefit to the cause of his faith or to other people. 

Among the ten categories of Hui-chiao's “Eminent Monks” were 
the "Self-Immolators" (wang-shen) and the relevant section of 
the Kao-seng chuan contains biographies of eleven monks who 
had abandoned their lives for a number of reasons.®9 One of then, 
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le feu chez les bouddhistes chinois du V au X° siècle,” in 
Mélanges publiés par l’Institut des Hautes Études Chinoises, II 
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Fa-yü, was clearly motivated by a passage in the famous Lotus 
Sutra (Miao-fa Len-hua ching), the Chinese translation of the 
Saddharmapundarikasutra, which tells the story of the Bodhi- 
sattva Bhaisajyaraja, who, during a previous existence, had once 
served the Candrasurya-vimalaprabhasasri Buddha. Through his 
service he obtained the concentration “by which one can manifest 
all forms" and to show his gratitude to the Buddha he burnt himself 
as a living candle. The fire of his funeral pyre lasted for 1,200 
years. As a result of this extraordinary action, he attained 
Bodhisattva-hood in his next birth and offered his arms as burnt 
offerings to the Buddha. 9! The biography of Fa-yü is as follows: 


"The éramana (seng) Fa-yü (d. 397?) was a native of 
the province (chou) of Chi. He left home (to become 
a monk, i.e. pravraj) at the age of fifteen and was a 
disciple of Hui-chih. The latter was a dedicated and 
devout practitioner of the Dhuta (T’ou-t’o). Fa-yü, 
with great single-mindedness, courage and vigour also 
attained the Way (tao) of his master. He often desired 
to emulate Bhaisajyaraja and burn his body as an offering 
( kung- yang). He explained this to Yao Hsü, the 
pretender to the throne of Chin who was then military 
governor of P'u-pan. Yao Hsii said, “There are many ways 
of entering the Way (tao), why, therefore, should one 
incinerate oneself? I dare not, however, insist on your 
changing your mind but I would like you to give the 
matter the utmost consideration." Fa-yü's sworn determin- 
ation was rock solid and he immediately ate incense 
powder and wrapped his body in sheets of cloth. He 
chanted the chapter on self-immolation (She-shen p’in, 
i.e. the Yleh-wang pen-chih p’in of the Lotus Sutra), 
and when he had finished he kindled a fire and burnt 
himself. All the onlookers, both ordained and lay, were 
filled with grief and admiration. He died at the age of 
forty-five.” 2 


Stories about Bodhisattvas who had sacrificed their bodies for the 
sake of others also inspired imitators. The monk T'an-ch'eng for 


instance, gave himself to a man-eating tiger. By his self- 
sacrifice the villagers of P'eng-ch'eng were spared from further 
harassment by that predator. Another example of self-sacrifice 


for the sake of others is the story of Seng-fu who became a monk 
through listening to the lectures of the Parthian Buddhist teacher 


(Paris, 1960), 527-58. 
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An Shih-kao (2nd cent.). After the death of An, he contemplated 
ending his own life. An opportunity to do so came in a dramatic 
fashion. A boy in the village in which he lived was abducted by 
some bandits and was about to be killed by his captors, who wanted 
to use his liver and heart to placate some spirits, when Seng-fu 
came across them while he was out for a leisurely walk. Once he had 
discerned the intention of the bandits he offered himself to die in 
the boy's place. The bandits chided him for his readiness to be a 
martyr and refused his offer. He thought to himself: "When the time 
comes, this illusory body of mine will one day perish. If I could 
use my death to save another person, though dead, I will still be 
alive." At that, he snatched a knife from the bandits and cut open 
his chest down to his navel. The bandits were stunned and took to 
their heels. The boy was later safely returned to his family. 
Though severely wounded, Seng-fu was able to recount what happened 
to a passer-by who was deeply touched by his valour. He went home 
and found needle and thread. He then stitched up Seng-fu's wound 
and applied a proven ointment to it. He also put him in a carriage 
and took him back to his sangha. Seng-fu apparently recovered 
from his self-inflicted wound although nothing more was heard about 
hin.Ó^ 

There were also monks who took their own lives as the highest 
form of devotion or to show their complete contempt and hatred for 
the body .©> The monk Seng-ch'ing, although his parents belonged to 
the heretical and revolutionary Taoist sect, the Εἶνε Pecks of 
Rice, had seen the light at an early age and become a monk at 
thirteen. He cultivated pure living (fan-shing) and vowed and 
sought to see the Buddha. He first cut off three fingers and later 
decided to abandon his body completely. He refused food and drank 
only sesame-seed oil. In March 459 he burned himself before an 
image of Vimalakirti. A large crowd witnessed his self-immolation 
and also saw how the sky at first turned grey in sympathy with his 
action and then suddenly became clear and an object like a dragon 
ascended from the funeral pyre. 96 Another monk Seng-ch'un, who 
lived on a small island, one day found a duck with a broken wing 
perched on the plank bridge which was his only access to his water 
supply. There was no way he could have gone across it without 
disturbing the duck. He took this as a special sign and went home 
without any water. He died a few days later and on his death-bed 
he told others that when he was young he once had broken the wing 
of a duck and therefore he saw the injured duck on the plank bridge 
as a symbol of retribution for his earlier sin.67 


64. Ibid. (wang-shen, 4), p. 404b-c. Cf., Jan Yün-hua, op. cit. 
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So long as a clear religious motive lies behind their death 
and so long as they were men of moral integrity, monks who immo- 
lated themselves were held as worthy of commemoration by the 
Buddhists. This celebration of what must have seemed as plain 
suicide to the non-Buddhists meant that Hui-chiao, who listed Self- 
Immolators among "Eminent Monks", has to assume the mantle of an 
apologist. The Confucianists on the whole viewed suicide with 
disdain because it was a sign of cowardice or of failure, since 
generals and officials who had offended the emperor were often 
given the opportunity to commit suicide to avoid the disgrace of 
being executed in public. At the end of the relevant section of 
his work Hui-chiao discusses at length the propriety of self- 
immolation in the light of his own (Chinese) attitude and prevail- 
ing Buddhist doctrines. He points out that there were famous 
Confucian scholars and statesmen who had committed suicide against 
repressive regimes or foreign conquerors. He then criticises man- 
kind in general for its selfishness and its excessive fondness for 
life and contrasts it with the readiness of their monks to abandon 
their possessions, their loved ones and even their own lives, all 
of which they regarded as "worthless straws". He also points out 
that in the majority of the cases he had recorded, the self-immola- 
tions were inspired by selfless motives, compassion to others or 
Strict obedience to the doctrine of non-violence to every form of 
life. Having given them their due praise, Hui-chiao did not hold 
back from epxressing his own reservations about the practice. Being 
an expert on the Vinaya canons, which contain the rule of monastic 
discipline, he could not entirely condone monks who burnt them- 
selves in the hope of becoming Bodhisattvas as such actions inevi- 
tably imply impatience with discipline and uncontrolled impulsive- 
ness.°8 His judgment, therefore, is that those who immolated them- 
selves caused both gain and loss. "The gain is that they realized 
the unmindfulness of their body; the loss is that they disobeyed 
the precept. "9? Nevertheless, compared with the selfishness of the 
ordinary people and their general lack of higher principles, the 
Self-Immolators were entirely worthy of commemoration. 

No such need for a balance sheet or an apologia was 
required from the early Byzantine hagiographers on the issue of 
self-mortification. Of course we hear mainly of success stories, 
of how the Desert Fathers and the Stylites subdued their bodies and 
crushed every carnal impulse. In doing so they also acquired 
physiques which appeared to many of their contemporaries as super- 
human. Yet there must have been many for whom a strict ascetical 
regimen would have proved fatal and whose acceptance of the call of 


68. Cf. Jan Yün-hua, op. cit. 260-61 and Wright, "Biography", 392. 
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the desert would have amounted to voluntary martyrdom. Palladius 
himself had to abandon his ascetical training with Dorotheus 
because of ill-health.’ Similarly, Porphyry, the future bishop of 
Gaza, developed a serious liver complaint through his solitary 
sojourn in the Jordanian Desert which nearly killed hin. 2 Jerome, 
another erstwhile enthusiast for the eremitic life, also found its 
physical demands difficult for him to cope with, but what disap- 
pointed him most on reflection was that the mortification of the 
flesh did not necessarily mean the subjugation of his desires. "My 
face was pale and my frame chilled with fasting," as he says in his 
famous letter to Eustochius, "yet, my mind was burning with desire, 
and the fires of lust kept bubbling up before me when my flesh was 
as good as dead."73 Not surprisingly the ascetical endeavours of 
Jerome did not become the subject of hagiography in the Late 
Empire, nor did his later attempts to introduce asceticism to 
Italy. 


V. Miracles and demons 


I have already mentioned that Hui-chiao did not expressly wish to 
exaggerate the miraculous accounts concerning the “Eminent Monks” 
at the expense of historical facts. However, as he himself admits 
in the postface to the Kao-seng chuan, the dissemination of the 
teaching of the Buddha required men who could perform acts of magic 
and theurgy to impress the hard-hearted believers./^ The third of 
his ten categories of "Eminent Monks" is the "Theurgists", namely 
lives of monks who became famous through their acts of wonder and 
magic. The relevant section contains only nineteen biographies 
which amount to less than eight percent of the total number of 
biographies in the work. However, the ability to work miracles was 
not confined to these specialists. Many monks whose lives were 
entered under a variety of other headings such as "Exegetes" or 
"Translators" or "Meditators" also made the occasional show of 
supernatural power to impress others. The "Theurgists" were not 
given a separate category by the continuators of Hui-chiao, which 
highlights their fear that, by giving undue importance to the 
ability of the monks to work miracles, they could turn them into 
magicians and sorcerers in the eyes of Confucianist officials. On 
the other hand, stories concerning the supernatural prowess of the 
monks captured popular imagination. A number of the biographies of 
monks who were renowned as wonder-workers (including those not 
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classed as "Theurgists"), taken from the Kao-seng chuan and its 
continuations, were incorporated into the Z"ai-ping kuang-chi 
(published in A.D. 978), the foremost collection of tales of the 
supernatural and the unexpected in popular literature. ? In 1417, 
an anonymous compiler published the Shen-seng chuan, a work in 
nine books which contains only biographies of monks who had distin- 
guished themselves as miracle-workers. Such a collection was 
necessary, as its preface explains, because these fascinating 
stories were scattered in so many collections. The compiler had 
therefore excerpted them in his spare time to save the time and 
energy of his readers. 

A comparative study of the miraculous deeds of the Holy Men in 
the two hagiographical traditions offers us a unique opportunity to 
compare and contrast the popular attitudes to the supernatural in 
Late Roman and Chinese societies. Many of the miracles recounted 
in both hagiographical traditions are strikingly similar. Take for 
instance, the ability of the Holy Men to control the more dangerous 
elements of nature, especially wild beasts - a very cogent qualifi- 
cation as both early Christian and Buddhist monks often inhabited 
lonely places. On one occasion, a Chinese monk who was well known 
as a meditator was joined by a pack of tigers in his cave. He 
carried on reciting his sutras as if the animals were not there. 
Presently, noticing that one of the tigers was beginning to show 
signs of boredom, he rapped at it, saying: "Why are you not 
listening?" The tigers promptly left him to his devotions in 
peace. The same ability to come to a special understanding with 
wild animals was demonstrated by Sabas, a monk of Palestine whose 
biography we owe to Cyril of Scythopolis. Once he was travelling 
through the desert and found shelter in a cave which happened to be 
a lion's den. The beast returned in the middle of the night to 
find his cave occupied by the Holy Man. It seized the monk's 
garment by its mouth and tried to drag him outside the cave. The 
Holy Man woke up and began to recite the Psalms for the Evening 
Office. The lion left him and waited outside. Having finished 
reciting the Office, he went back to sleep in the lion's accustomed 
place of rest. The lion re-entered the cave and tugged at his 
garment. Sabas lost his patience and said to him: "This cave is 
large enough for both of us. It is the same God who made us one 
and the other. Stay here if you wish to or else go away. As for me 
I am fashioned by God's own hand in His own image." The lion was so 
shocked by this indignant outburst that it left the monk in peace 
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after showing him some signs of reverence. 7 

The majority of the miracles performed by the Holy Men, both 
Buddhist and Christian, were intended to bring benefit to society 
at large. They were both renowned as rain-makers and Buddhist 
monks in China were also skilled in water-divination.9O They cured 
a wide range of maladies and Fo-t'u-teng even managed to bring the 
dead back to life. l in the Byzantine hagiographical tradition, 
the stories of miraculous healing are sometimes modelled on those 
told of Christ and the early Apostles both in the canonical and 
apocryphal Christian writings. When Julian Saba arrived in Antioch 
in 365 to give support to the anti-Arian faction in the city, a 
beggar at the gates of the imperial palace who had lost the use of 
his feet and had to shuffle along the ground using his buttocks, 
was cured of his ailment through touching the garment of the Holy 
Man. He was able to bounce about with greater agility than he 
could before he was afflicted with the fever which caused his 
paralysis. As Theodoretus himself realized, the story strongly 
parallels the account of the healing of the paralytic at the 
Beautiful Gate at the Temple by Peter and John in Acts 3, 1-16.82 
A Saracen chieftain (phylarchos) once brought a man who had 
been paralysed by a stroke to Simeon the Stylite. After having 
verified the fact that the victim believed in the Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost, Simeon ordered him to rise in the names of these Holy 
Ones. The man got up instantly and the saint ordered him to carry 
the chieftain, a heavily built person, on his shoulders back to his 
tent. Theodoretus, who recounted the story, did not consider it a 
usurpation of divine power by Simeon in imitating Christ who 
commanded the paralytic to pick up his bed and walk (Matth. 9,16). 
After all Christ did say: "...he who believes in me will also do 
the works that I do; and greater works than these he will do..." 
(John 14,12). | Theodoretus believed that the miracles of Simeon 
were the fulfilment of this promise in the same way that the 
shadow of the Apostle Peter could bring the dead to life, heal the 
Sick and put the demons to flight while the shadow of the Lord was 
not known to have performed such miracles.? A Buddhist equivalent 
of this imitatio Christi et Apostolorum cannot be detected in 
the recounting of the miracle stories in the Kao-seng chuan. 
The Buddhist hagiographers did not develop a special narrative 
style. The manner in which the miracle-stories were told differs 
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little from similar accounts in popular Taoist literature. 

In Christian hagiography, the ascetic life was commonly seen 
as the participation in a continuous conflict with the Devil who 
was constantly jealous of the ascetical achievements of the Holy 
Men and would do his utmost to thwart them in their endeavours. 
The story of Christ's temptations was an important formative influ- 
ence on the ascetic's view of the Devil and also provides a liter- 
ary model for the hagiographer. The young Theodore of Sykeon, for 
instance, was once tempted to leap over the edge of a cliff by the 
Devil who had assumed the appearance of one of his friends. The 
latter leapt down and alighted safely. Theodore was about to follow 
him when St George, the martyr of Christ, appeared and led him away 
from the cliff. Not all encounters with the Devil were of such a 
dramatic nature. He normally personified the forces which distrac- 
ted the ascetics from their avowed intentions. In Athanasius's 
Life of Antony, the Devil reminded the hermit of his property and 
his family commitments, his former enjoyment of the good life and 
the weakness of his body. When these considerations against the 
ascetic life failed to persuade the saint to withdraw from his 
upright purpose, the Devil then tried to ensnare him with erotic 
thoughts and even assumed the appearance of a woman to taunt him by 
feminine gestures at night. However, Antony was able to extinguish 
the flames of these illusions by meditating on Christ. Again the 
Devil turned his thoughts to the softness of pleasure, but Antony 
pondered on the threat of divine punishment and having balanced it 
against his temptations, emerged triumphant in the contest. 

Although the Buddhists adopted the figure of Mara, the King of 
Evil in Indian mythology, as an archetypal demonic figure as well 
as a host of minor demons (yaksa and deva), they did not 
view the ascetic life as a battle between the monk and a personal- 
ized devil. The demons in Hui-chiao's work were more like hob- 
goblins in western popular imagination than the Devil in Christian 
literature. Their powers were strictly limited and the Holy Men did 
not always have to indulge in acts of self-chastisement and morti- 
fication in order to combat them.  Kumarajlva, one of the most 
famous translators of Buddhist texts into Chinese, once found an 
important text in a monastery, and as he began to study it, the 
characters on the page suddenly vanished. He knew that this was 
the work of Mara but his concentration and his resolution was such 
that he caused the characters to reappear. He then heard a voice 
saying: "You are a learned man, why should you study this text?" 
Kumarajiva retorted: "You are only a little Mara; leave me at once. 
My resolution is as immovable as the earth. “86 Nor were they always 
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malevolent. A monk was guided to a cache of money by a demon which 
haunted the toilets and the money was duly used for the setting up 
of meetings for the explication of the Lotus Sutra.97 Sometimes 
ingenuity and a sense of humour could be just as effective as a 
means to ward off demonic interference as feats of asceticism. The 
monk Hui-wei who frequented quiet valleys and woods for the purpose 
of meditation was once confronted by a headless ghost. Completely 
unperturbed, he said to the demon: "How very fortunate, by not 
having a head you have saved yourself from headaches." The demon 
then transformed himself into having only limbs but no torso. The 
monk sardonically remarked: "It must be a great joy in not having 
to suffer from internal disorders." Gradually, by listing more 
bodily ailments, the monk caused the demon to vanish entirely. 
Later he was visited by a beautiful and properly dressed lady who 
told him that she had been sent by Heaven to keep him company as a 
reward for his virtue. He told her, however, that his desires were 
as lifeless as dead cinders and his body required no further test- 
ing. She then vanished in a cloud. 

Confrontations between monks and demons do not occur as fre- 
quently in the Kao-seng chuan as in Christian hagiography and 
the few instances we do have suggest no coherent view of the de- 
monic world. In early Christian hagiography, on the other hand, the 
Biblical tradition has endowed the Devil with a unique majesty. 
Even minor demons could have an impressive curriculum vitae 
such as the one conjured up by Cyprianus, a proto-Doctor Faustus 
figure, to entice a Christian virgin on his behalf. When the demon 
was asked by Cyprianus to present his credentials, he said: "I be- 
came an Apostate from God in obedience to my Father (i.e., Satan). 
I disrupted the Heavens and I threw down angels from on high. I 
tempted Eve and deprived Adam of the joy of Paradise. I instructed 
Cain in fratricide and I smeared, the earth with blood. Thistles and 
thorns sprang up because of me. I instituted theatrical shows. I 
prompted adultery. I convened (pagan) festivals. I instigated 
idolatry. I taught the People (i.e. of Israel) to make the (Golden) 
Calf. I inveigled the Crucifixion of Christ. I destroyed cities. 
I threw down ramparts. I divided households...." 

Faced with such veterans, the Holy Men in Early Byzantium not 
only had to combat the Devil's temptations through asceticism and 
self-denial but also to root out demonic forces in public through 
exorcism. Α particularly vivid and dramatic incident involving the 
Holy Man as an exorcist is found in the Life of Theodore of Sykeon. 
Some workmen in the village of Buzaea (location unknown) had dis- 
turbed a host of spirits in the course of quarrying for building 
material. The spirits thus released brought illnesses and count- 
less afflictions upon the inhabitants of the place. They tried to 
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exorcize the spirits by invoking the name of Theodore but to no 
avail. In the end they prevailed upon him to visit the place: 


"When Theodore drew nigh to the village the spirits which 
were afflicting men felt his presence and met him howling 
out these words: 'Oh violence! Why have you come here, 
you iron-eater (stdérophagos), why have you quitted 
Galatia and come into Gordiane? There was no need for you 
to cross the frontier. We know why you have come, but we 
shall not obey you as did the demons of Galatia; for we 
are much tougher than they and not milder." When he re- 
buked them they at once held their peace. On the morrow 
all the inhabitants were gathered together, and those 
possessed by evil spirits surrounded the Saint who had 
ordered a procession of supplication to be formed which 
went right round the village and came to the hill from 
which they said the demons had come out. Then he tortured 
them by the divine grace of Christ and by the sign of the 
holy Cross and by beating on his chest, and after offer- 
ing up prayers for a long time he bade them come out of 
the people and return to their own abode. They uttered 
loud shouts and tore the garments which covered the suf- 
ferers and threw them down at his feet and then came out 
of them. But one very wicked spirit which was in a woman 
resisted and would not come out. Then the Saint caught 
hold of the woman's hair and shook her violently and 
rebuked the spirit by the sign of the Cross and by prayer 
to God and finally said, 'I will not give way to you nor 
will I leave this spot until you come out of her!' Then 
the spirit began to shriek and say, 'Oh violence, you are 
burning me! iron-eater! I am coming out, I will not 
resist you, only give us something that you are wearing.' 
The Saint loosed a sandal from his foot and threw it into 
the hole in the hill whence they had entered into people 
and straightway the spirit hurled the woman down at the 
feet of the Saint and came out of her." 


The belief that a host of demons could invade a community like 
plague is also manifest in Chinese Buddhist hagiography. The monk 
Dharmakgema who enjoyed the patronage of Chü-ch'ü Mung-sun, the 
emperor of the Northern Liang Dynasty (early 5th cent.), was a 
specialist in the translation of scriptures but was also skilled in 
mantic arts. He once informed his patron that some demons had en- 
tered the city and there would certainly be a plague of epidemics. 
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Mung-sun did not believe him and asked for proof.  Thereupon Dhar- 
maksema cast a spell (i.e. tantra) on Mung-sun who immediately 
saw the demons and was utterly horrified. Dharmaksema said to him: 
"I ought to sincerely purify myself and fast (i.e. to celebrate the 
uposatha) then I shall be able to chase them out by divine 
incantations." He then incanted for three days and said to Mung- 
sun: "The demons have gone." About that time, someone at the border 
who had the power to see the demons reported that he had seen 
several hundred epidemic-carrying demons being hounded to death. 
The territories within the borders were thus protected by the 
powers of Dharmakgema. 9! 

Victory against the demonic forces was assured for the Holy 
Men in Early Byzantine hagiography. This assurance was based on 
Christ's own victories in similar encounters and His final triumph 
over Evil through his Passion and Resurrection. The Eminent Monks 
of Hui-chiao were not accorded the same privilege.  "Pei-tao", a 
celebrated thaumaturgist who was also known for his occasional 
indulgence in theft for good causes, was once asked by an imperial 
chamberlain to deliver him from an attack of dysentery.  "Pei-tao" 
performed his incantations but then said that it would be difficult 
for the chamberlain to be cured because of the evil powers of four 
spirits who had suffered violent deaths. The chamberlain broke 
down and wept because he knew that these were the spirits of certin 
relatives who had been killed by soldiers during a coup d’état. 
He died soon afterwards. 92 Moreover, even if a monk did succeed 
to expel a demon from the person possessed by it, the evil powers 
of that demon were not necessarily dispelled for good. In the 
Shen-seng chuan we find an account of exorcism which in parts 
reads like many similar accounts in Early Byzantine hagiography. 
The monk Ch'üan-ch'ing was an expert in the suppression of demons 
by incantations. At that time the wife of a merchant by the name 
of Huang was suffering from an evil disposition. She would ramble 
incessantly and sometimes sob and sometimes laugh aloud. To cure 
her, Ch'ing made a straw figure and clothed it with colourful 
raiment and placed it on an altar. He then proceeded to suppress 
the demon represented by the figurine by incantation. The woman 
then screamed: "Spare me!" Still under the influence of the spirit, 
she inscribed some words to the effect that it would meet the monk 
at some future date outside an ancestral shrine and if the monk 
then did not see fit to kill it he should let it go. Ch'ing then 
took a jar and drove the spirit into it with the help of a whip. 
The spirit entered and made a chirping noise. The jar was careful- 
ly sealed and buried with the strict order that it was not to be 
disturbed. The woman duly recovered from her illness. The jar was 
later opened by treasure-hunters and a crow flew out of it and 


91. KSC, 2(7), p. 336b; French trans. Shih (above, note 29), 
101-102. 
92. KSC, 10(8), p. 392a. 
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landed on a tree-branch where it said in a human voice: "At last I 
can see the light of day." Ch'ing was already dead by then and so 
was not available to challenge it.? Such a vivid and dramatic 
account of exorcism is in fact rare in the Chinese Buddhist hagio- 
graphical tradition. The hagiographers were all too aware of the 
words of Confucius which were often cited against their religion: 
"Respect ghosts and spirits, but keep away from them." Miracle- 
stories and accounts of exorcism might have made good popular 
reading but an excessive indulgence in them would give the secular 
authorities the impression that Buddhism relied entirely on the 
thaumaturgical powers of some of its monks to gain converts. It was 
undoubtedly for this reason that the continuators of Hui-chiao did 
not include "Theurgists" as a distinct category of "Eminent Monks". 


VI. The monks and learning 


A striking point of contrast between the two hagiographical tradit- 
ions lies in their attitudes to learning, both sacred and profane. 
The vast majority of Hui-chiao's Eminent Monks were monk-scholars 
who devoted their lives to procuring, translating and commenting on 
Buddhist scriptures. Many of them were little known outside 
Buddhist circles, yet Hui-chiao was as eager to perpetuate the 
memory of such people as that of the great wonder-workers like Fo- 
t'u-teng. The latter might have accounted for much of the popular 
success of Buddhism in his time but it was the literary achieve- 
ments of the monk-scholars which for the hagiographer were the most 
powerful and enduring advocate for Buddhism's respectability in the 
eyes of Confucianist scholar-officials. Hui-chiao made a clear 
distinction between eminence and fame. "If men of real achievement 
conceal their brilliance, then they are eminent but not famous; 
when men of slight virtue happen to be in accord with their times 
then they are famous but not eminent." 5 Hui-chiao placed a great 
deal of emphasis on the monks' love of learning in their biograph- 
ies and was eager to stress the fact that although many of the 
earliest Buddhist teachers and translators in China were of Indian 
or Central Asian origins, some nevertheless took the trouble to 
thoroughly acquaint themselves with Confucian scholarship.?6 As 
for Buddhist scholars of Chinese origin, Hui-chiao was at pains to 
underline their intellectual equality with Confucianist scholars. 


93. Ibid., 9(17), p. 10115-ς. 

94. Lun-yB, VI,20. Cf. J.J.M. de Groot, Sectarianiam and 
Religious Persecution in China, vol. 1 (Leiden, 1901), 24. 

95. KSC, 14, p. 419a; Eng. trans. Wright, "Biography", 408. 

96. See, e.g., KSC, 1(6), p. 325a (trans. Shih, 20) and tibid., 
1(8), p. 326c (trans. Shih, 34). See also the apologia for Fo- 
t'u-teng's ignorance of the Confucian Classics: tibid., 9(1), p. 
383b (trans. Wright, "Fo-t'u-teng", 337). 
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Take for instance his account of the early attainments of Shih Hui- 
yüan (A.D. 334-416) who later became a brilliant Buddhist scholar 
and founded an important school of Buddhist philosophy in China: 


Shih Hui-yüan, whose original surname was Chia, was a man 
from Lou-fan in (the commandery of) Yen-men. In his early 
youth he loved to study, and the prominent qualities (of 
his intellect) became abundantly manifested. At the age 
of thirteen he accompanied his maternal uncle, a member 
of the Ling-hu family, to study at Hsü (-ch'ang) and Lo 
(-yang), so that he became a student (at the Academy) at 
an early age. (There) he gained a comprehensive knowledge 
of the Six Classics (i.e. the Confucian Canon) and espe- 
cially excelled (in the study of) Lao-tzu and Chuang- 
tau (i.e. major works of Taoism). As his natural capaci- 
ties were very great and his insight was brilliant and 
extraordinary, even the most prominent among the experi- 
enced literati all stood in awe of him.?/ 


In Early Christian hagiography the relationship between godli- 
ness and good learning is an ambivalent one. Some of the most out- 
standing figures in the early history of asceticism were illiterate 
and some like Daniel the Stylite who came from Mesopotamia were not 
even conversant in Greek.? They might know certain parts of the 
Gospels by heart, but they were certainly not Biblical scholars of 
note. Their knowledge of pagan literature would also have been 
minimal. Yet, as Jerome was to find out to his chagrin these 
warriors of God in the desert, without any proper education and 
training in theology, saw fit to pass judgments on the decisions of 
major Church Councils because of the high esteem in which they were 
held, while he, with his knowledge of languages and the Classics, 
could play no leading part in the churches in Chalcis.?9 The 
Historia Lausiaca devotes separate chapters to two outstanding 
Christian theologians of their time, Didymus of Alexandria and 
Ephraim of Edessa. Didymus, who was blind from childhood, was 
styled a writer (syngraphos) by Palladius who adds that he was 
an assiduous commentator of the Scriptures. 100 His literary output 
was indeed vast and the chance discovery of a large number of 
papyri containing his works at Tura during the Second World War has 
added many new titles to an already considerable corpus. 


97. KSC, 6(1), p. 357c; Eng. trans. Zürcher (above, note 4), 
I, 240. 

98. Vita S. Danielis stylitae, 17 (above, note 18). 

99. Jerome, Epp., 17,2, PL, 22, cols. 359-60. Cf. J.N.D. Kelly, 
Jerome, His Life, Writings and Controversies (London, 1975), 54-55. 
100. Palladius, H.Laus. 4, ed. Butler, 19 and 21. 

101. On the newly discovered texts of Didymus's writings see F.M. 
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Palladius did not even bother to give us a single title of these 
works. He showed much more interest in the monk's reported view on 
obedience and a vision which he was alleged to have received pre- 
dicting the death of Julian the Apostate. 1 Incidentally, an 
almost identical vision was, according to Theodoretus, received by 
the Edessan monk Julian Saba.! As for Ephraim, Palladius concen- 
trates on his ascetic life and the compassion which he showed to 
the victims of a famine in Edessa. At the very end of the chapter, 
Palladius says: "Also he left some writings (syntagmata), most 
of which deserve to be studied."lÜ^ A reader of the chapter is 
unlikely to gain the impression from it that Ephraim was the most 
prolific writer in Syriac in his time and one of the most important 
contributors to the formative period of Syriac Christian theology. 
Similarly, the longer version of Ephraim's Life in Syriac tells us 
much about his peregrinations, his ascetical endeavours, his 
efforts to combat heresies, but only mentions his contributions to 
hermeneutics and theology in passing. 0 Possidius of Calama, the 
biographer of Augustine, appended a full list of the saint's 
writings to the Vita but the picture he presented of the saint 
is mainly one of an outstanding pastor of the flock and a champion 
of ecclesiastical unity. It was his declared intention that 
Augustine should not be remembered merely as a great theologian and 
author. "Those who read his writings on theological matters will 
profit from them. But I think that those were able to profit still 
more who could hear and see him as he spoke when he was present in 
the church, and especially those who knew his manner of life among 
his fellow nen. "10 

The reluctance of the early Christian hagiographers to exalt 
the literary achievements of the monks reflects the dilemma which 
was all too apparently felt by the well-educated Christian towards 
the relevance of his learning, especially his knowledge of the 
pagan classics, to holy living. "It displeases me to realize", 
reflects Augustine in his analytical catalogue of his own writings, 
the Retractationes, "...that I have given myself so whole- 
heartedly to the study of the liberal arts of which so many saints 
are ignorant. Indeed many who are knowledgeable in such things are 
not saints.” When he was on his way to the East to wage his 


Young, From Nicaea to Chalcedon (London, 1983), 86-88 and 367-68. 
102. H.Lau8., 4, ed. Butler, 20-21. 

103. H.Hel., 2,14 (above, note 16). 

104. H.Laus., 40, ed. Butler, 127. 

105. Historia Sancti Ephraemi, 23 (above, note 26), cols. 41-43 
(asceticism); 30-32, cols. 63-69 (campaign against heresies). 

106. Vita S. Augustini, 31 (above, note 21). The text of the 
Indiculus scriptorum omnium S. Augustini (BHL, 786) can be found 
in PL, 46, vols. 5-22. 

107. Augustine, Retractationes, 3, 2-4, ed. P. Knoll, CSEL, 36, 
19-20. Cf. Festugiére, Les Moines d'Orient, I, 9-10 and 75-91. 
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Spiritual warfare as a hermit, Jerome felt guilty that he was 
unable to make a clean break from his classical education and was 
wont to mix the reading of Cicero and Plautus with his fasts and 
vigils. A nightmare which he found particularly poignant was one 
in which he felt he was dragged before the tribunal of a judge who 
asked him who and what he was. Jerome replied, "I am a Christian". 
But the judge retorted, "You are a liar. You are a disciple of 
Cicero and not of Christ. For 'Where thy treasure is, there will 
thy heart be also' (Matt. 6,21)."108 

The diffusion of Buddhism from India into China involved the 
crossing of a major cultural and linguistic divide. The art of 
translation from Indian and Central Asian languages into Chinese 
was justifiably held in high esteem by the Buddhists and the first 
of Hui-chiao's ten categories of eminent monks were translators, 
which included western monks who learned Chinese and acquainted 
themselves with the Confucian Classics or Chinese monks who 
acquired a knowledge of Sanskrit and Pali. In the Roman Empire, 
the spread of Christianity also entailed the translation of 
scriptures and theological works, especially for Latin-speaking 
Christians. However, much of the essential work had been accom 
plished, even if the work was crudely executed, before the fourth 
century. Unlike Jerome, many Christians in the West would not have 
seen the need to learn Greek and Hebrew in order to have an accur- 
ate first-hand knowledge of the Scriptures and the commentaries by 
the Greek Fathers. Yet, for Jerome, who had a purely Latin 
education, the task of learning any Semitic language was indeed a 
formidable one. The Hebrew language then was not vocalized and 
there were no Hebrew grammars in Latin. As an eminent modern 
authority rightly remarks: “The only language-laboratory Jerome had 
was the remarks of his Jewish informants; the only audio-visual aid 
was the unpointed Hebrew Bible, along with such other Hebrew books 
(doubtless even more obscure) as he may have seen, and previous 
translations into Greek, "10? Furthermore, Jerome himself did not 
see the overcoming of these lofty linguistic hurdles as an intel- 
lectual goal but as a means to combat evil and carnal thoughts. 
The discipline of learning a difficult language from a Semitic 
Christian friend, he believed, would subdue the turbulence of his 
passions. "Thus, after having familiarised myself with the pointed- 
ness of Quintilian, the fluency of Cicero, the seriousness of 
Fronto and the gentleness of Pliny, I began to learn my letters 
anew and to study to pronounce words both harsh and guttural. What 
labour I spent upon this task, what difficulties I went through, 
how often I despaired, how often I gave over and then in my eager- 
ness to learn commenced again, can be attested both by myself, the 


108. Jerome, Epp., 22,30, PL, 22, col. 416. 
109. J. Barr, "St Jerome's Appreciation of Hebrew," BRL, 49 
(1966), 284. 
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subject of this misery, and by those who then lived with ne, “110 
Latin Christendom was the main beneficiary of Jerome's "linguistic 
self-mortification",lll yet it did not attract widespread admirat- 
ion. Augustine for one was worried that a direct translation from 
the Hebrew into Latin would cast doubts on the authority of the 
Septuagint. 112 Jerome was the one Latin Father of Late Antiquity 
for whom we have no major contemporary biography, let alone hagio- 
graphy. 

However, as the Christian Church herself became synonymous 
with learning in both Byzantium and the Latin West in the Middle 
Ages, the anti-intellectual streak in hagiography gave way to the 
exaltation of literary achievements. When Christianity began to 
spread outside the confines of Greek culture into Slavic-speaking 
areas and the Caucasus, the task of translation assumed a new 
significance and the famous translators became the subject of 
hagiography. The Life of Euthymius (ca 955-1028), the great 
translator of Greek theological works into Georgian, composed in 
Georgian by George the Hagiorite, comes very close to the biograph- 
ies of famous translators in Hui-chiao's Kao-seng chuan. The 
first part of the vita is an unadulterated praise of the saint's 
linguistic ability and his literary zeal: 


“When Father John had brought his son Euthymius from Con- 
stantinople he first instructed him in Georgian literat- 
ure and then gave him a complete Greek education. From 
his childhood days he possessed a God-given capacity for 
literary composition. Then his father said to him, 'My 
son, the land of Georgia suffers from a shortage of 
books, many of them being wanting there. Now strive to 
make multiply the talent which God has entrusted to you.' 
Euthymius, obedient as in all things, set to work without 
delay and began to translate. Everyone was filled with 
admiration, for if we except the renderings made in most 
ancient times, such translations had never appeared in 
our tongue, nor, in my opinion, will they ever do so 
again. 

Many of his works were sent to David Kuropalates, 
who was filled with joy, saying, 'Thanks be to God who 
has now revealed to us a second John Chrysostom!’ So the 
blessed Euthymius went on translating without respite and 
gave himself no repose; day and night he distilled the 
sweet honey of the books of God, with which he adorned 
our language and our Church. He translated so many 
divine works that nobody could enumerate them, since he 


110. Epp. 125,12, PL, 22, col. 1079; Eng. trans. (above, note 73), 
248. 

111. Cf. Barr, op. cit., 285-86. 

112. Epp., 28.2, ed. A. Goldbacher, CSEL, 34, 105-107. 
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worked at his translations not only on Mount Olympus and 
Mount Athos (which works we can list in detail), but also 
in Constantinople, and while travelling, and in all kinds 
of other places." 


The biographer then lists some thirty major works as examples of 
his achievements as a translator.ll^ Had Euthymius been a Chinese 
Buddhist monk, his life would have certainly found a place of 
honour among the "Eminent Monks" of Hui-chiao. After all, it was 
through the translation work of St Euthymius, as we learn from his 
biography, that the Life of the Buddha underwent the final stage of 
its Christian transformation into the saintly legend of Barlaam and 
Iosaphat. 15 The work was a literary and hagiographical sensation 
when it appeared in late-eleventh century Byzantium and we possess 
some 140 manuscripts of it. It was translated into Russian and it 
is worth noting that it exercised a decisive influence on the 
intellectual and spiritual developments of no less an important 
author than Count Leo Tolstoy. 


VII. Epilogue 


The Holy Man of Early Byzantium and the Buddhist monk of China were 
both novel figures when they first appeared in their respective 
societies. They are known to us almost exclusively through their 
hagiographers except for those who had bequeathed us writings, 
especially letters or autobiographies. The hagiographers Were much 
more men of their times and their preconceived ideas of sanctity, 
of divine power and of social eminence, as well as their observance 
or flouting of literary and biographical conventions, helped to 
mould the image of the Holy Man in these two societies. Therefore, 
in this study I have not attempted to arrive at an identikit of a 
universal Holy Man, nor have I tried to use the Holy Men of one 
civilisation as a foil against which to set those of the other to 
greater advantage. Rather, my main concern has been to highlight 
the distinctive features of the two hagiographical traditions and 
some of the religious ideals which inspired and moulded them as 
well as the extent to which they reflect the attitudes of the two 
societies which produced them. As hagiography deals not with 
theological concepts but with people in a particular historical 
environment, we are in turn studying the interaction between the 
creative power of their individualities and the literary traditions 
which tend to confine them within a predetermined framework. 


113. The Life of John and Euthymius, trans. D.M. Lang, Lives and 
Legends of the Georgian Saints (London, 1956), 161. 

114. Ibid., 162. 

115. Ibid., 155. Cf. above, note 6. 

116. Cf. H.-G. Beck, Geschichte der byzantinischen Volksliteratur, 
HAW, XII, 2,3 (Munich, 1971), 35-41. 
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Comparison of the two hagiographical traditions can also help 
us to perceive the very different social, political and intellec- 
tual positions of Christianity and Buddhism in Early Byzantium and 
Medieval China. Furthermore, comparison of the Holy Men as healers, 
exorcists, political advisers as well as ascetics and intellectuals 
would tell us much about the two societies themselves. My hope is 
that by studying the two hagiographical traditions on a comparative 
basis we shall be better equipped to see the Holy Men of Early 
Byzantium and Medieval China in their proper literary and histori- 
cal perspective. In doing so we shall have made a small advance 
towards our understanding of the similarities and differences 
between these two historically important civilisations - a goal to 
which Professor Browning has done so much to direct us. 


117. I owe a personal debt to Professor Browning for first encour- 
aging me to pursue this goal. In addition I would like to express 
my sincere gratitude to the Centre of Asian Studies of the Univer- 
sity of Hong Kong for electing me to an Honorary Visiting Fellow- 
ship in 1979 which enabled me to carry out research work on the 
history of Buddhist asceticism and Manichaeism in China. A generous 
grant from the Nuffield Foundation made it possible for me to take 
up the Fellowship. The British Academy and the Spalding Trust have 
also generously assisted my research on the Byzantine side of this 
comparative study. ΜΥ wife, Dr Judith Lieu, has been, as usual, an 
invaluable source of judicious advice and loving assistance. 
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of Boethius 


John R.S. Mair 


The five Theological Tractates attributed to Anicius Manlius 
Severinus Boethius! exerted an influence on the Middle Ages which 
their author could hardly have foreseen. They were important 
texts for the Carolingian Age and later for the schools which were 
the precursors of European universities. As well as becoming 
standard works, they showed how Aristotelian logic, as interpreted 
by Neoplatonist thinkers and commentators, could be enlisted to 
elucidate and defend the depositum fidei of the church. For 
more than a millennium the Tractates seemed to qualify Boethius 
as a defender of the faith: his cruel execution under Theodoric 
added in many eyes a martyr's crown.2 


1. The text of the Tractates, with English translation, is most 
conveniently available in the Loeb Library revised edition by H.F. 
Stewart, E.K. Rand and S.J. Tester (Cambridge, Mass. and London, 
1973), 1-129. The Latin text in this edition is based upon Rand's 
collation of all the important manuscripts (Introduction, vii), 
and, with amendments made by S.J. Tester, represents a revised 
version of that printed in the first Loeb Library edition of 1918. 
Older editions are those of J.P. Migne, PL, 64, cols. 1247-1412, 
which largely reproduces the text of Renatus Vallinus (Leiden, 1656 
and 1671), and of R. Peiper (Leipzig, 1871) (see below, p. 151 and 
note 10). Peiper's edition is still of value, and, although 
resting on a narrow manuscript base, is still alone in offering a 
critical apparatus. The pleasantly printed version with Italian 
translation by E. Rapisarda (Catania, 1960) follows, with three 
small exceptions, the 1918 Loeb text. 

2. E.g. Ado, Chronicon, Aetas sexta (PL, 123, col. 1070): 
Abelard, Theologia Christiana, 1, 5 (PL, 178, cols. 1165B- 
1166A); Dante, Paradiso, 10, 124-29. Ε.Κ. Rand (Founders of 
the Middle Ages [New York, 1928], 178-80, with note 75 on 322- 
23) and H.R. Patch (The Tradition of Boethius [New York, 1935], 
chap. 1, esp. 8, 11-12, 15 and 18) were both sympathetic to the 
view that Boethius was martyred for his opposition to Arianism. M. 
Cappuyns (DHGE, IX [1937], 6.ν. Boèce, col. 358) did not 
exclude this possibility, but noted that no historical document 
conclusively supported it. V. Schurr (Die Trinitàtalehre des 
Boethius im Lichte der "Skythischen  Kontroversen"  [Paderborn, 
1935], 22-23) was clearly not persuaded by the argument in favour 
of martyrdom, and pointed out that the anti-Arian interpretation 
of the Tractates was out of date; that the Arian heresy was 
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There were clearly differences of content and approach between 
the  Tractates and  Boethius's acknowledged masterpiece, the 
Consolation of Philosophy. The Middle Ages had little diffi- 
culty in accepting common authorship of the writings concerned, but 
a Renaissance scholar, Henricus Lorit (1488-1563) found them so 
disparate that he concluded that the Consolation could not be 
by Boethius.? This view has remained quite isolated. Another 
unsupported opinion was that of P. Bertius, who held that the 
Consolation was incomplete, and that Boethius intended to add 
a second part on the solace of theology. By now doubts were 
gathering about the Christian allegiance of Boethius and his 
authorship of the Tractates. 

The flowering of German pietism (late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries) provided the occasion to unchurch Boethius. 
In an “impartial” history of the church and of the heretics, 
Gottfried Arnold accounted Boethius virtually a heathen.» This 
view was repeated in various German encyclopedias in the nineteenth 


mentioned only by way of illustration; and that in the time of 
Boethius the important and dangerous heresy was not Arianism but 
Monophysitism. In a characteristically lucid article, William Bark 
concurred with and developed the arguments of Schurr, and 
maintained that the execution of Boethius was a political mistake, 
not an instance of religious persecution ("The legend of Boethius's 
martyrdom,” Speculum, 21 [1946], 312-17). A subsequent note by 
Patch ("The beginnings of the legend of Boethius," Speculum, 
22 [1947], 443-45) attempting to restore the creditworthiness of 
the medieval tradition is unconvincing. Patch appealed to a 
passage in Procopius (Gothic History, 5, 1, 33-34) in which 
Boethius and Symmachus are said to have practised philosophy and 
to have been mindful of justice. But an appreciative testimonial 
does not by itself constitute evidence for martyrdom. It is 
actually a political motive which Procopius imputes to Theodoric 
for bringing about their deaths (see C.H. Coster, "Procopius and 
Boethius I," Speculum, 23 [1948], 284-87, with a short reply by 
Patch, "Procopius and Boethius II," ibid., 287). 

3. H. Lorit, Anitit M.S. Boethi philosophorum et theologorum 
principis opera omnia (Basel, 1546), preface, 2. For a spirited 
refutation of Lorit's conclusions, see F. Gervaise, "Examen du 
sentiment de Glaréanus sur l'auteur des livres de la Consolation de 
la Philosophie de Boèce,” in PL, 64, cols. 1541-44. 

4. P. Bertius, An. Manli. Sever. Boethii Consolationis libri V 
eiusdem opuscula sacra (Leiden, 1671), preface, 22-24. 

5. 6. Arnold, Unparteyische Kirchen- | und  Ketzer-historie 
(Frankfurt-am-Main, 1729), I, 286. The relevant passage is re- 
printed in A. Fortescue, ed., De consolatione philosophiae libri V 
(London, 1925), 184-85. See also Fortescue's introduction to his 
edition, xxxvi. 
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century. © Such studies were not profound, and, where not directly 
derived from Arnold, appear to have been largely impressionistic. 
Friedrich Nitzsch argued more seriously that Boethius's real home 
was in antique philosophy.” 

Other writers, however, upheld Boethius's Christian allegi- 
ance:Ü the gens Anicia had been Christian since the time of 
Constantine; pagans in the time of Boethius were few at Rome and 
could not hold high office; Boethius belonged to a senate which was 
deeply opposed to Eastern heresies; and a mixed marriage with the 
daughter of the Christian Symmachus would have been a serious 
offence.?. 

In 1871 Rudolf Peiper published an edition of the Tractates 
provided for the first, and still the only, time with a critical 
apparatus. 19 Peiper accepted the first three tractates as 
(possibly youthful) works of Boethius but thought that the fourth 
and fifth dated from an earlier period. !! 

A turning point in the study of the Tractates was the 
publication in 1877 of the Anecdoton Holderi, edited, with full 
commentary, by Hermann Usener. 2 Alfred Holder, librarian at 
Karlsruhe, had discovered a short passage appended to a copy of 
Cassiodorus's Institutiones in a tenth-century manuscript held 
in the monastery of Augia Dives (Reichenau). In this fragment, 
Cassiodorus remarked that Boethius had written a book on the Hol 
Trinity, some chapters on dogma, and a book against Nestorius.! 
Usener identified the book on the Trinity with Tractate 1, the 
chapters on dogma with Tractates 2 and 3, and the book against 
Nestorius with Tractate 5. He also concluded that Tractate 
4, De fide catholica, was unconnected with Boethius. 14 From 
now on it was only this tractate whose authorship remained in 


6. Schurr, Die Trinitatelehre, 4-5 and notes; Fortescue, op. 
cit., xxvi. 

7. F. Nitzsch, Das system des Boethius und die ihm augeschrieb- 
enen theologischen Schriften (Berlin, 1860), 174, rp. by Fortescue, 
Op. ctt., xxvii, note l. 

8. E.g., J.G. Suttner. See Fortescue, ΟΡ. cit., xxvi-xxvii. 

9. Fortescue, op. cit., xxvii. 

10. Anicii Manlii Severini Boetii Philosophiae Consolationis 
Libri quinque. Accedunt eiusdem atque incertorum Opuscula sacra, 
ed. R. Peiper (Leipzig, 1871). 

ll. Ibid., preface, xxi-xxiii. 

12. Cassiodorus, Anecdoton Holderi. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
Roms in ostgothischer Zeit, ed. H. Usener, in Festschrift zur 
Begrüseung der 32. Versammlung deutscher Philologen und Schul- 
manner zu Wiesbaden (Bonn, 1877). 

13. Ibid., 4, lines 14-16: "scripsit [Boethius] librum de sancta 
trinitate et capita quaedam dogmatica et librum contra Nestorium", 
14. Ibid., 48-54. 
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serious doubt. 

In Boethius: An Essay (1891),15 H.F. Stewart expressed 
reservations about the significance of the Anecdoton Holderi, 1® 
but was emphatic in his exclusion of Tractate 4,17 In 1901 
E.K. Rand, Stewart's future collaborator, published his doctoral 
thesis, 19 which was largely devoted to demonstrating that the De 
fide catholica was not the work of Boethius. Rand's studies of 
the manuscript tradition persuaded him that, although no copies 
earlier than the ninth century survived, Tractate 4 had from 
the outset circulated with 1, 2, 3 and 5, which were all by now 
believed to be by Boethius. But other considerations brought Rand 
to the conclusion that Boethius had not himself composed the De 
fide. In brief, these considerations were that at the end of the 
third tractate in the ninth-century Cod. Augiensis 18, there 
appeared in red capital letters the words ACTENUS BOETIUS; that the 
work had no title; that a work of general interest seemed out of 
place among technical letters; and that there were significant 
differences in diction (notably in the use of adversative and 
illative particles, on which Rand produced detailed statistics) 
between the fourth tractate and Boethius's accredited works. 

Later, however, Rand attached more importance to the clear 
presence from the outset of  Tractate 4 in the manuscript 
tradition. By 1918 both Stewart and Rand had changed their minds 
and accepted the De fide as being by Boethius.? They added 
that the "dogmatic chapters" mentioned by Cassiodorus could hardly 
refer to any of the tractates except the fourth. 21 A decade later 
Rand wrote more warmly of his conviction that the De fide was 
by Boethius: it was also "a little masterpiece".2? Later still 


15. H.F. Stewart, Boethius: An Essay (Edinburgh and London, 1891). 
16. Ibid., 11-14. 

17. Ibid., 139-40. 

18. "Der dem Boethius zugeschriebene Traktat De Fide Catholica," 
in Jahrbücher für klassische Philologie, 26, Supplementband (1901), 
401-61. 

19. Cf. A.P. McKinlay, "Stylistic tests and the chronology of the 
works of Boethius," in HSCP, 18 (1907), 123-56, and esp. 124 
and 152-53. On McKinlay's own work, see L.M. de Rijk, "On the 
chronology of  Boethius' works on logic,” Vivarium, 2 (1964), 
1-49 and 125-62, and esp. 2. De Rijk's criticism there applies a 
fortiori to Rand, who used fewer particles than did McKinlay. 

20. Boethius, The Theological  Tractates, with an English 
translation by H.F. Stewart and E.K. Rand (with The Consolation 
of Philosophy, with the English translation of "I.T." [1609]), 
revised by H.F. Stewart (Cambridge, Mass., 1918), 52 and note a. 
21. Ibid. 

22. Ε.Κ. Rand, Founders of the Middle Ages, 156-57 and 315 
note 28. 
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Rand was again visited by doubts on the matter,22 but he eventually 
concluded (1943) that the tractate was certainly the work of 
Boethius.2^ In this final view he was joined by W. Bark (1946), 
who pointed out the theological similarities between the fourth and 
the other tractates. 

Viktor Schurr, however, was evidently more impressed by Rand's 
original arguments against authenticity than by his subsequent 
recantation. Schurr thought that even if the style and content 
peculiar to the De fide were set aside there remained the 
formidable difficulties of the absence of any title or addressee, 
and the presence of the words ACTENUS BOETIUS in Cod. Augtensis 
18. To Schurr these difficulties seemed decisive, and so in his 
otherwise comprehensive account of Boethius's Trinitarian writings 
he left out of account the De fíde catholica. 26 

To Schurr's first difficulty, the reply would seem to be that, 
Since Tractate 4 is not a letter, no title or form of address 
is required. 27 Rand himself dealt with the second difficulty by 
pointing out that the words ACTENUS BOETIUS were simply an inser- 
tion by a ninth-century copyist and had no earlier place in the 
tradition. 28 Moreover, if the inserted words were really signif- 
icant, they would have the serious consequence of excluding the 
fifth as well as the fourth tractate from the genuine works of 
Boethius. Although the authorship of the De fide catholica is 
not yet established with complete certainty, the balance of 
probability appears to be that the writer was Boethius. 

Nestorius, against whose alleged teachings Tractate 5 is in 
part directed, was a Syrian monk who became patriarch of 


23. See his review of Lane Cooper's Concordance of the works 
of Boethius in Speculum, 4 (1929), 227, and of Schurr's Die 
Trinitütslehre in Speculum, 11 (1936), 153-54. 

24. Ε.Κ. Rand, The Building of Eternal Rome (Cambridge, Mass., 
1943), 239 and note 104. 

25. W. Bark, “Boethius' Fourth Tractate, the so-called De Fide 
Catholica," HThR, 39 (1946), 55-69. The theological connections 
there are well set out, although Bark may claim rather too much for 
them. See esp. 65-67. 

26. Schurr, Die Trinitatslehre, 7-9. 

27. Cf. Cappuyns, op. cit., col. 371. Migne follows Vallinus 
(1656) in describing the work simply as “Brevis Fidei Christianae 
Complexio" (PL, 64, 1333). 

28. Speculum, 11 (1936), 153-54. 

29. The fourth tractate has now been further considered and its 
authenticity as a work of Boethius affirmed, by Henry Chadwick, 
“The authenticity of Boethius' fourth tractate, De Fide Catholica," 
JThS, n.s. 31 (1980), 551-56. Professor Chadwick notes philo- 
logical resemblances between the De fide and Boethius's logical 
works. 
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Constantinople (428-431). What he actually taught is still 
somewhat unclear, but he seems to have laid such emphasis upon the 
distinctness of Christ's two natures as virtually to endue him with 
two persons. Such doctrines were vehemently opposed by Cyril, 
patriarch of Alexandria (d. 444), who did much to secure the 
condemnation of Nestorianism at the Council of Ephesus (431). 

The other serious error with which Boethius is concerned in 
Tractate 5 is that imputed to Eutyches (d. 454), who denied 
that the manhood of Christ was consubstantial with ours and put 
forward the doctrine (Monophysitism) that in the person of Christ 
there is only a single, and divine, nature, 21 Eutyches' (alleged) 
teaching that there had been two natures before but only one after 
the union in the Incarnation was condemned at the Council of 
Chalcedon (451), which affirmed that, inter alia, Christ was 
made known in two natures, without confusion, without change, 
without division, and without separation. 

In the East, however, both Nestorianism and Monophysitism 
survived condemnation, and, partly in the interests of bringing 
about political unity in the empire, the emperor Zeno (reigned 
474-491) commissioned a document (482) intended to mediate between 
Monophysites and Chalcedonians. This document, known as the 
Henoticon, was largely the work of Acacius, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople (471-489), and was much influenced by Alexandrian thinking. 
But this attempt succeeded in alienating the more extreme Monophys- 
ites as well as the papacy, in the person of Felix III. The pope's 
ensuing excommunication of Acacius and others precipitated the 
Acacian schism (484-519) between Constantinople and Rome. 

This schism resisted intermittent attempts at rapprochement 
until Justin became emperor (518) and decided to defer to the pope, 
by now Hormisdas (519). For most of the schism the emperor had 
been Anastasius (reigned 491-518). His religious policies varied 
according to changing political events, 23 but in general his 
sympathies were at variance with the beliefs of scattered Christian 


30. For discussion, see J.F. Bethune-Baker, Nestorius and his 
Teaching (Cambridge, 1908). There is a valuable and sympathetic 
portrait of Nestorius in F. Loofs, Nestorius and his Place in the 
History of Christian Doctrine (Cambridge, 1914). See also G.R. 
Driver and L. Hodgson, edd., The Bazaar of Heraclides (Oxford, 
1925). 

31. See, e.g. W.H.C. Frend, The Rise of the Monophysite Movement 
(Cambridge, 1972). 

32. For text and discussion, see R.V. Sellers, The Council of 
Chalcedon (London, 1953). 

33. Admirably lucid and detailed account of Anastasius' religious 
policy in P. Charanis, Church and State in the Later Roman Empire, 
2nd ed. (Thessalonica, 1974). 
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communities living in the northern Balkans and remaining 
consistently in communion with Rome. 

It is in this context that we may note some theological pro- 
posals put forward by two groups of Chalcedonian loyalists. The 
first was made by some bishops living to the west of the Black Sea. 
Having suffered continual acts of hostility by Eutychian sympathis- 
ers, in 512 they petitioned Pope Symmachus, seeking his approval 
for a formula, which they hoped would reconcile at least the 
moderate Monophysites, to the effect that Christ both consisted 
Of two natures and subsisted in two natures ("ex duabus naturis et 
in duabus naturis").?^ In his reply the pope counselled steadfast- 
ness, but cautiously refrained from adjudicating on the submitted 
formula. 

According to Schurr's detailed account, the bishops' letter 
had the effect of inclining Boethius to compose Tractate 5, while 
a later formula proposed by some Latin-speaking monks whose home- 
land was also in the Balkans disposed Boethius to write Tractates 
l and 2 on the Trinity. These "Scythian" monks combined vehenr- 
ence with theological sophistication, and tried to protect Chalce- 
donian orthodoxy against Monophysitism by advancing the formula 
"One of the Trinity suffered in the flesh" ("Unus ex trinitate 
carne passus" ).? They evidently considered that this formula 
would also be a useful safeguard against Nestorianism and against 
the Antiochene tendency in Christology. In this they received some 
support from their countryman, the bilingual monk Dionysius 
Exiguus, who translated into Latin for them some of the anti- 
Nestorian works of Cyril of Alexandria, who, as well as having 
been an implacable opponent of Nestorius, remained persona grata 
in ecclesiastical circles at Rome. Dionysius also made a Latin 


34. The Latin text of the letter is printed in PL, 62, cols. 
56A-61C, and (as Ep. 12) in Epistulae Romanorum Pontificum, ed. 
A. Thiel (Brunswick, 1868), I, 709-17, where the letter is dated 
to October 512. The letter was possibly the work of Macedonius, a 
deposed patriarch of Constantinople. 

35. PL, 62, cols. 61D-64C; ed. Thiel (as Ep. 13), 717-22. 

36. See Schurr, Die Trinitatslehre, 108-36, for the historical 
background for fractate 5, and tibid., 136-225, for that for 
Tractates 1 and 2. 

37. For the Scythian monks and their activities, see Schurr, op. 
cit., 136 ff; Loofs, Nestorius, 102-105; Frend, The Rise of the 
Monophysite Movement, 244-46. For the possible origins of the 
formula advanced by the monks, see Schurr, 143 and note 141. On 
the question of the Trinity, see Loofs, 70-94. 

38. Cf. Cassiodorus, Institutiones, ed. R.A.B. Mynors, rev. 
ed. (Oxford, 1963), 62, lines 12-13: Dionisius monachus, Scytha 
natione sed moribus omnino Romanus, in utraque lingua valde doctis- 
simus. 
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translation?? of the Tome to the Armenians by Proclus, patri- 
arch of Constantinople (434-446/447). This latter work elucidated 
the teaching of one Christ in two natures, and was (without naming 
him) directed against Theodore of Mopsuestia, mentor of Nestorius. 

Under the leadership of John Maxentius, the monks visited 
Constantinople in the spring of 519 to advocate the inclusion of 
their esteemed formula in any agreement which might be drawn up 
after the formal ending of the Acacian schism. There they were 
regarded as a disturbing influence in an atmosphere of delicate 
theological negotiation. Rebuffed in Constantinople, the monks 
made haste to Rome, but there too received a cool welcome, at least 
in official circles. Although Justinian, nephew and adviser to the 
new emperor Justin, soon realised that the monks' "Theopaschite" 
formula could help to reconcile East and West, the pope's advisers 
recommended against making what they regarded as an unnecessary and 
potentially damaging concession to Monophysite interests. There 
the matter rested, but by their formula the monks contributed to 
the theological milieu in which Boethius went about his 
experimental writings on the Trinity ,40 and perhaps his essay 
(Tractate 5) on Christology as well. 

Schurr's studies have been of great value in identifying some 
events and considerations which may have disposed Boethius to write 
on theology. 41 It is, however, difficult to say what purpose, or 
purposes, Boethius had in view when he decided to compose the 
Tractates. Schurr was not ready to say that Boethius did so in 
order to engage in contemporary political and ecclesiastical 
affairs, and considered that Boethius approached the issues con- 
cerned in a more theoretical spirit. 

Nevertheless, attempts have been made to connect Boethius's 
experiments in theology with his fall from grace with Theodoric. 
In 1944, William Bark suggested that Schurr's view (above) might be 
"regarded as excessively cautious". ^) Bark thought that Boethius 
might have been a party to Justinian's plans for the resumption of 
Byzantine hegemony in Italy, and that Tractates 1, 2 and 5 
were composed to help to bring about the theological and ecclesi- 
astical rapprochement which must precede the reunification of the 
empire. 


39. PL, 67, cols. 409-18. To this translation Dionysius prefaced 
a covering letter of his own (tbid., cols. 407-10). See Schurr, 
op. cit., 181 ff. 

40. Schurr, op. cit., 136 ff. 

41. Valuable additions have now been made to Schurr's studies by 
H. Chadwick, Boethius: The Consolations of Music, Logic, Theology 
and Philosophy (Oxford, 1981). 

42. Die Trinitütslehre, 221 Εξ. 

43. W. Bark, "Theodoric vs. Boethius: Vindication and apology," 
AHR, 49 (1944), 410-26 and esp. 416. 
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Bark commented that "In his Liber contra  Eutychen et 
Nestorium, one of the first notable contributions to scholastic 
studies, [Boethius] brilliantly defended [the Eastern bishops'] 
position, thus for the first time engaging in a dispute in which 
the Scythian monks figured". ^^ But it does not follow that because 
after his investigations Boethius came to agree with the bishops' 
formulation ("ex et in duabus naturis") he thereby became a 
defender of their position, or that he "effectively lent them 
his aid by means of Tractate y or even that he engaged at 
all in any actual dispute. 

Bark also argued that both Symmachus and Albinus were 
collaborators with Justinian in his plans to restore Byzantine 
sovereignty in Italy ,46 and that Boethius was an accessory, his 
sympathies being “made plain both by his support of the Scythian 
theology and by his close contact with those who strove for an 
ecclesiastical harmony which they hoped would be followed by 
political unification”. Here again, however, even if Boethius 
revered Symmachus and spoke injudiciously in support of Albinus, 
he would not necessarily have been implicated in clandestine 
negotiations between Rome and Constantinople. While it presents 
interesting possibilities, Bark's theory is not required by the 
terms of the fTractates themselves. Their tentative and 
personal atmosphere might equally support opposite conclusions. 

Two further points arise for consideration. The first is that 
the conventional picture of Boethius as a statesman may require 
modification. Although he was related to an aristocratic family, 
the Anicii, which had a long record of public service, we know 
only that Boethius held the consulship in the year 510, and the 
magisterium officiorum for a single year (probably 522-523). 
Of Boethius's “brilliant career” in the twelve or so intervening 
years we hear nothing. 

In so far as they are known to us, the civic achievements of 
Boethius were not unimportant, but they were not in the main con- 
cerned with major questions of public policy. During his periods 
of office he redressed various wrongs, acting with impartiality 
between Romans and Goths.?Ü But we find no record of sustained 
participation in government at national or international levels, 
and there seems to be little documentary foundation for the 
political influence and prestige traditionally ascribed to him. 


44. Ibid., 413. 

45. Ibid., 419. The tractate itself is expressed to be only a 
draft for the consideration of John the Deacon (Tractats 5, 
preface, 46-54, and cf. chap. 8, 94-97). 

46. Ibid., 418 ff. 

47. Ibid., 425. 

48. Anonymus Valesianus, 14, 85. 

49. The phrase is Bark's, op. cit., 410. 

50. E.g., Cons. Phil., 1, prosa 4, 34 ff., and 3, prosa 4, 10 ΕΕ. 
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Secondly, Boethius's achievements as a student of Greek 
science, logic, and philosophy are impressive, but not tantamount 
to a renaissance. He belongs to a long tradition of Roman trans- 
lators and commentators, and hopes, not without diffidence, to 
apply to theology the special knowledge acquired by himself as an 
heir to writers such as Cicero, Apuleius, Agorius Vettius Praetex- 
tatus, and Marius Victorinus. Hence it may be going too far to 
infer that by his work Boethius intended directly to assist with 
the resolution of contemporary political and ecclesiastical 
problems. 

To summarize and conclude: the ascription to Boethius of the 
five Theological Tractates is probably correct. It is by no 
means certain that he intended his experiments in theology to be a 
contribution to a rapprochement between East and West. The possi- 
bility remains that Boethius composed the Tractates for his own 
enlightenment and for that of a very small group of trusted 
friends, more Romano. 


51. On the "Hellenist Renaissance" in sixth-century Italy, see now 
the excellent essay by Helen Kirkby, "The scholar and his public," 
in M.T. Gibson, ed., Boethius: His Life, Thought and Influence 
(Oxford, 1981), 44-69, and esp. 55-59. 
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The Poetic Achievement of 
George of Pisidia 


J.D.C. Frendo 


Although the eleventh-century Byzantine statesman and scholar 
Michael Psellus! had no hesitation in attempting to write a 
comparison between the iambic trimeters of George of Pisidia and 
those of Euripides, modern critical opinion, despite a certain lack 
of unanimity, has on the whole tended to gravitate towards a much 
lower estimate of the poet panegyrist of the reign of Heraclius. 
Querci, the first scholar to publish anything approaching a 
complete edition of the extant poems of Pisides, whilst agreeing 
in the main with Psellus' laudatory verdict, expresses strong 
reservations. There can be no question of preferring George of 
Pisidia to Euripides, as Psellus appears to do, or indeed of 


l. "Michaelis Pselli de Euripide et Georgio Pisida iudicium," ed. 
A. Colonna, Atti dell'VIII Congresso Internazionale di Studi 
Bizantini, Palermo 3-10 aprile 1951, SBN, 7 (1953), 17-21. 

2. The following abbreviations stand for the Latin titles of the 
poems of George of Pisidia: Bell. Avar. = Bellum Avaricun; 
Exp. Pers. =  Expeditio Persica; Her. = Heraclias. Reference 
is in every case to the critical edition of A. Pertusi, Giorgio 
di Pisidia Poemi. 1. Panegirici epici,  StPB, 7 (Ettal, 1959). 
It should perhaps be stated at the outset that the present study 
does not attempt to trace the poetic career of George of Pisidia 
beyond the dHeraclias, and consequently cannot hope to do 
justice to the whole of his poetic achievement. Unfortunately the 
foundations for such a comprehensive critical assessment have yet 
to be laid. One essential prerequisite for such a study is a 
modern critical edition of the  Hexaemeron (cf. G. Bianchi, 
"Sulla cultura astronomica di Giorgio di Pisidia," Aevum, 40 
[1966], 35-36, note 4, for some details of the truly Herculean 
tasks which the preparation of such an edition will entail), but 
quite apart from that the profound change in literary direction 
which characterizes most of the poems composed after the Heraclias 
would necessitate an entirely different and quite separate study 
from the present one. At the same time this first phase in the 
poet's literary output is both sufficiently significant in itself 
and sufficiently relatable to the preceding poetic tradition to be 
capable of and to deserve separate treatment and independent 
elucidation. 

3. PG, 92, cols. 1193-94. This is pure conjecture on the part of 
Querci since there is no way of telling what Psellus' final verdict 
was owing to the damaged condition of the single manuscript through 
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preferring him to any of the Greek iambic poets of the classical 
period. Moreover, though there are many high points in his poetry 
where he matches the charm and grace of the ancients, he is 
frequently felt to flag and to sink to an intolerable level of 
dullness and artificiality.  Querci then concludes that the poet is 
at his best in the Hexaemeron and, finally, passes to a general 
commendation of the morally uplifting character of all his poems, a 
viewpoint entirely in keeping with the critical presuppositions of 
the century in which the learned editor lived.^ 

About a century later, Rudolf Nicolai in his history of Greek 
literature draws a sharp distinction between form and substance in 
the works of Pisides, disparaging the former, which he character- 
izes as declamatory, long-winded, laboured, laden with hyperboles 
and rendered obscure by a superfluity of grandiose coinages, and 
insisting that in the latter alone resides the poet's significance, 
a significance deriving solely from the nature of the events which 
he describes. The metrical purity of his iambic trimeters does, 
however, receive honourable mention and it is conceded, somewhat 
grudgingly, that he did enjoy a certain reputation as a stylist.? 

Before the nineteenth century was out, however, Karl 
Krumbacher's  epoch-making history of Byzantine literature had 
appeared and though the immense range and scientific detachment of 
that work precluded a detailed discussion of the literary merits of 
George of Pisidia the little that is said on the subject is 
extremely significant. Krumbacher finds Pisides simple and intel- 
ligible in presentation, notes the smoothness and accuracy of his 
versification and draws attention to the remarkable circumstance of 
the poet's exclusive use of the iambic trimeter even for purely 
historical themes. 

In 1905 Angelo Pernice published a remarkable, unrivalled and 
still unsuperseded, historical monograph on the emperor Heraclius. 
In it, whilst acknowledging the value to the historian of the 
reign of Heraclius of the poems of Pisides,/ he makes a number of 


which his text has come down to us. Cf. now the useful remarks of 
Ν.Ο. Wilson, Scholars of Byzantium (London, 1983), 178-79. 

4. Cf. Dr Johnson in his preface to Shakespeare: "It is always a 
writer's duty to make the world better". 

5. R. Nicolai, Griechische Literaturgeschichte, 3rd ed. (Magde- 
burg, 1878), 344-45. 

6. K. Krumbacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur von 
Justinian bis zum Ende des ostrdmischen Reiches, 2nd ed. (Munich, 
1897), 709. 

7. That had not always been the case. "Ce sont des pitoyables 
ouvrages" are the words with which St Martin consigned the works of 
Pisides to the dustbin of historical oblivion - prematurely in the 
event because, ever since the appearance in 1904 of N.H. Baynes' 
article ("The first campaign of Heraclius against Persia," EHR, 
19 [1904], 694-702) and the publication of Pernice's monograph in 
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adverse criticisms concerning the literary merits of these same 
works. They are, in fact, stigmatized as bombastic, laboured and 
feeble-minded in terms of their content. But Pernice's most 
important criticism lies in his contention that both the poet and 
his works are the composite product of two historically distinct 
cultures, that somehow Pisides manages in this process of fusion to 
combine the worst of both worlds and that the final result of such 
a fusion is grotesque, discordant and incongruous. 

About half a century later, in 1959, another historian, F. 
Thiess, approaching the poet from the angle of historical truth and 
artistic  verisimilitude offers some valuable and stimulating 
reflections not entirely exempt, however, from a tendency to exalt 
the supra-rational or perhaps the irrational side of perception. 
According to Thiess Pisides is a master of language uniquely 
capable of conveying the heroic complexion of the age. His poems 
despite, indeed because of, the Heraclius myth they created, are 
the truest expression of that activity of which Heraclius was 
himself the embodiment. 

In the same year Agostino Pertusi published his invaluable 
critical edition, translation and commentary of all the poems of a 
specifically historical character.  Appropriately enough, perhaps, 
both Querci and Pertusi offer a short but comprehensive valuation 
of the poet whose works they edited and both, though of course 
principally concerned with the business of editing, reflect the 
critical opinions current in their day. In the view of the great 
twentieth-century editor, George of Pisidia was not a poet of 
genius, but merely the best poet of his age, not a creator but an 
innovator. At his best he is capable of impassioned sincerity, 
elevated thoughts, love of truth and a vivid sense of colour. His 
chief faults may be subsumed under the category of rhetorical 
excesses and explained and at least in part excused by the tastes 
and attitudes of the age in which he liveg.10 From the list of 
positive qualities given and from the explanation offered for the 
defects referred to, it should be clear that Pertusi's approach 


the following year, the detailed study of selected portions of 
these same works has yielded up a steady trickle of new and signi- 
ficant information, two recent examples being N. Oikonomides, "A 
chronological note on the first Persian campaign of Heraclius," 
BMGS, 1 (1975), 1-9, and J.D. Frendo, "New evidence concerning 
the birth date of one of the last kings of Sassanian Persia and the 
foundation date of the fire-temple of Shiz," SicGym, n.s. 19 
(1976), 221-31. 

8. A. Pernice, L'Imperatore Eraclio. Saggio di storia bizantina 
(Florence, 1905), intro., xi, and esp. 221-22. 

9. F. Thiess, Die griechischen Kaiser. Die Geburt Europas 
(Hamburg-Vienna, 1959), 391. 

10. A. Pertusi, Giorgio di Pisidia Poemi, 48. 
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to criticism is aesthetic!! and historical. My own approach, on 
the other hand, will be descriptivel? and historical. But it must 
also be borne in mind that Pertusi's brief assessment is not just a 
sort of literary balance sheet of merits and defects drawn up from 
a particular critical standpoint, since it takes note for the first 
time, though only in passing, of the fact that Pisides was an inno- 
vator. It is, therefore, this hitherto-ignored but all-important 
aspect of the poetic achievement of George of Pisidia to which we 
must now turn. 


I. Tradition and innovation 


It has for some time been recognized that George of Pisidia's adop- 
tion of the iambic trimeter as the vehicle for a poetic genre which 
may perhaps conveniently be described as epic panegyric was an 
innovation virtually without precedent . 1^ But the most striking 
thing about the innovation in question is not so much the lack of 
any obvious precedent as the fact that it appears to run counter to 
what had become an established tradition in the writing of encomi- 


11. For the theoretical basis underlying such an aesthetic 
approach which includes semi-ethical criteria cf. the remarks of 
Mario Sansone in Benedetto Croce, Za Letteratura , italiana 
(Bari, 1956), intro. xxv and xxxix-xliii. 

12. For a full discussion of what is meant by the distinction 
drawn here between "aesthetic" and "descriptive" cf. George Watson, 
The Literary Critics, 2nd ed. (Harmondsworth, 1973), 5-9. 

13. “Panegirici epici" is the term used by Pertusi on the title 
page of his edition and elsewhere (cf. also, S. Impellizzeri, la 
Letteratura bizantina da Costantino agli  iconoclasti  [Bari, 
1965], 265: "Tali poemetti sono dei panegirici epici, dello stesso 
genere cui appartengono quelli che aveva scritto in latino oltre 
due secoli prima Claudio Claudiano, su uno schema già consecrato 
dalla lunga tradizione classica ed ellenistica e codificato dalla 
retorica...etc." The use of such a term was probably suggested by 
Theodor Nissen's important study, "Historisches Epos und Panegyr- 
ikos in der Spátantike," Hermes, 75 (1940), 298-325, which 
assigns to the Heraclias a purely panegyric character (op. cit., 
310), sees in the Bellum Avaricum (ibid., 314) a panegyric 
with just a suggestion here and there of epic treatment and epic 
portions of increasing size embedded in the three successive, 
basically panegyric, acroaseis which make up the Expeditio Persica 
(ibid., 324). 

14. Pertusi, op. cit., 43. The remote and isolated instances 
of large-scale composition noted by Alan Cameron ("Pap. Ant. III. 
115 and the iambic prologue in Late Greek poetry," CQ, 20 (1970), 
119-29, present reference being to 120-21) can hardly have served 
as precedents. 
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astic poetry. It has in fact been demonstrated that by the sixth 
century it had become standard practice to prefix to descriptive 
and panegyric hexameter poems executed in the Nonnian tradition a 
prologue of varying length written in atticizing iambic tri- 
meters. Such prologues, informal and chatty in tone and aping 
the metre and diction of Attic comedy, were intended to establish a 
rapport between the poet and his audience and to predispose the 
latter in favour of the great verbal tour de force to which they 
served as a sort of prelude. Their origin has been sought in the 
dialexis of rhetorical prose, which fulfilled a similar purpose 
in the sphere of epideictic oratory, and the choice of the comic 
iambic trimeter has been explained in terms of its relative close- 
ness to normal speech and its traditional association with the 
relationship between the poet and his audience especially in the 
context of the later comic prologue. 16 The most significant 
feature of these iambic prologues, however, as far as the present 
study is concerned, is the regular recurrence in all of them that 
have come down to us, whether wholly or partially preserved, of 
certain set conventions. 7 For it is the presence of these conven- 
tional elements belonging properly to the iambic prologue even in 
the fully developed epic panegyric poetry of George of Pisidia 
which has led me to posit a much closer relationship between the 
two than has hitherto been suggested. It is my further contention 
that Pisides' achievement is best understood against the background 
of what was still basically a developing tradition, that one of the 
most significant developments in that tradition occurred less than 
fifty years before the beginning of his poetic career and that it 
was this development which provided him with a partial precedent 
which helped to ease the difficult transition he was to make from 
the iambic prologue to the iambic poem. 18 The work which provided 
that precedent was Paul the Silentiary's description of St 
Sophia. 19 


15. Cf. P. Friedlander, Johannes von Gaza und Paulus Silentiarius 
(Leipzig and Berlin, 1912), 119-22, T. Viljamaa, Studies in Greek 
Encomiastic Poetry of the Early Byzantine Period (Helsinki, 1968), 
94-97 and Alan Cameron, ΟΡ. cit., 122-23, whose statement: "But 
if iambic epics and encomia were not yet the rule by the sixth 
century, hexameter poems with iambic prefaces were very much the 
rule", is important. 

16. Cf. Friedlinder, op. cit., 121-22 and Viljamaa, op. cit., 
92-96. 

17. These are thoroughly dealt with by Viljamaa, op. cit., 92-96. 
18. Viljamaa, op. cit., 96-97, has some interesting general 
observations which in part anticipate my own conclusions, though 
without any specific discussion of the question at present under 
consideration. 

19. Ed. Friedlander, op. cit., 225-65 (hereafter, H. Soph.) 
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Paul's Ekphrasis is in many respects a remarkable poem, 
not least in its structure. Apart from the 577 hexameters (lines 
354-920)20 that constitute the ekphrasis proper, the poem 
consists of two successive iambic prologues (lines 1-134), the 
second prologue being occasioned by a change of venue at the time 
of the original recitation,?l the opening hexameter section in 
which the poet announces his theme (lines 135-44), an invocation to 
(New) Rome to render fitting praise to the emperor for his achieve- 
ment in building St Sophia and to Old Rome to join her daughter in 
singing his praises (lines 145-67), an account of the collapse of 
the dome of St Sophia and its rebuilding (lines 168-310), a section 
dealing with the reconsecration of the church and the festivities 
connected therewith (lines 311-53) and, finally, the epilogue of 
109 hexameters forming two continuous yet self-contained panegyrics 
of the emperor Justinian (lines 921-58) and the patriarch Eutychius 
(lines 978-1029). So much then for the broad outlines, but certain 
features must be scrutinized in greater detail if the present hypo- 
thesis is to be adequately illustrated. 

In the first iambic prologue praise of the emperor is mixed 
with narrative elements. In particular the suppression of a recent 
conspiracy is portrayed in such a way as to relate the emperor's 
actions to the four cardinal virtues in the time-honoured manner 
enjoined upon writers of panegyric.22 Though this first prologue 
also contains some of the conventional features traditionally 
associated with the iambic prologue , 23 what is especially note- 
worthy here is the fact that it constitutes in itself a sort of 
miniature panegyric. 

In the second iambic prologue of Paul's ekphrasis praise 
of the patriarch is overlaid with abundant self-conscious and con- 
ventional expressions of the poet's inadequacy to do justice to his 
theme, and appeals (again conventional) for a favourable hearing, 


20. The six iambic lines marking the resumption of the description 
after a pause in the recitation (lines 411-16) have no bearing on 
the present discussion. 

21. Cf. H. Soph., lines 81-84 and lemma printed above these 
lines in Friedlander, op. cit., 229. 

22. Cf. Nissen, op. cit., 321 and Viljamaa, op. cit., 99. For 
ἀνδρεῖα cf. H. Soph., line 22: τῆς εὐψυχίας; for φρόνησις, line 23: 
τῆς γνῶμης for σωφροσόνη, line 30: £ixaptt£pnoag; for δικαιοσΌνη, 
which is referred to in a much more expanded and round-about way 
through repeated references to pity, mercy and forgiveness, lines 
38-57, and in particular cf. Menander, ed. Spengel, Rhetores 
Graeci, III (Leipzig, 1856), 375, 8-10: καὶ ἐν μὲν τῷ 6vxavootvg τὸ 
huepov τὸ πρὸς τοὺς SnynxOovg ἐπαινέσεις, τῆς δὲ πρὸς δεοµἔνους 
φυλανθρωπῖας τὸ εὐπρόσοδον with lines 56-57 and 48-50. 

23. Cf.Viljamaa, op. cit., 68-92 and H. Soph., lines 66-70. Such 
features are fewer and far less elaborated, however, than in the 
second prologue. 
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directed first at the patriarch, which appeal is immediately and 
ingeniously swept aside as superfluous in order to demonstrate the 
spiritual nobility and generosity of the patriarch, 24 and then at 
the audience at large, who in turn are complimented on their piety, 
benevolence, indulgence, learning and exalted station. This 
prologue is devoid of narrative elements. 

Of the other sections already outlined, lines 145-67 are 
especially interesting because, in keeping with the genre to which 
Paul's poem belongs ,2© they preserve in Greek hexameters some of 
the material of Greek encomiastic hexameter poetry, most of which 
has not come down to us directly. They are especially interesting, 
that is, because they afford a tantalizing glimpse into the Greek 
side of that joint tradition, better preserved by the Latin poems 
of Claudian, of which Greek rhetoric is the common ancestor and the 
poems of George of Pisidia are a further development of wholly 
Greek lineage and unparalleled in Latin literature. 7 

Finally, there are the concluding panegyric addresses to the 
emperor and the patriarch, consisting of 37 and 51 hexameters and 
forming a sort of epilogue to the whole poem. The address to the 
emperor begins by wishing him a long life, praises some of his 
other building achievements including the construction of the 
Sangarius bridge, alludes very briefly to the extent of his empire 
and so by implication to his achievements in war as well as peace, 
then in greater detail to a conspiracy which took place much 
earlier in the reign2® and uses it as a pretext to expatiate on 
the “topos” of the emperor's clemency. Here too, then, we have a 
relatively substantial narrative element serving the same conven- 
tional encomiastic purpose as in the first iambic prologue. 
Curiously enough in the next passage in which a transition is 
effected from the address to the emperor to the address to the 
patriarch a glancing reference is made (lines 963-66) to the 
patriarch's easy possession of all four cardinal virtues, but the 
poet seems simply to be harking back to what was said in the first 
iambic prologue about the emperor as though to say "God has 
vouchsafed that you should choose a patriarch too (i.e. as well as 


24. H. Soph., lines 90-100. 

25. H. Soph., lines 125-29. 

26. For ekphrasis as a sort of "panegyric description" cf. 
Viljamaa, ΟΡ. cit., 15-16. 

27. This important distinction was overlooked by Nissen in his 
exemplary and otherwise invaluable study. 

28. In A.D. 548 (cf. Friedlander, op. cit., 295, note on lines 
941-49) whereas that referred to in the first iambic prologue was 
detected in November 562 (cf. Friedlander, tibid., 268, note on 
lines 24 ff.) 

29. Cf. note 22 above. 
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yourself) who is endowed with all four cardinal virtues .20 At any 
rate in the address proper the patriarch is praised for the speci- 
fically Christian virtues one would expect to find associated with 
his high ecclesiastical office: care of orphans and the needy, 
frugality, chastity, modesty, benevolence, mildness, patience, 
piety, almsgiving and a refusal~” to countenance any form of simony 
or bribery. This second address ends by wishing the patriarch too 
a long life (in his capacity as spiritual assistant and upholder of 
the temporal power) and with that wish the poem itself comes to an 
end. It should be noted that the praise of the patriarch is much 
fuller than in its iambic counterpart and that it contains moreover 
a diminutive narrative insertion. 

But now we must turn our attention to George of Pisidia's 
earliest poem, the earliest at least that has come down to us and 
we have no evidence of any earlier work. It is only eighty-nine 
lines in length, not much longer that is than Paul's first iambic 
prologue. It has been strangely neglected considering its 
fundamental importance for a proper appreciation of the poet's 
development and relationship to the literary tradition which he 
both continues and modifies. Accordingly I propose to examine the 
poem in some detail, basing my oni on the excellent text and 
commentary already provided by Pertusi. 


In Heracliun ex Africa redeuntem: Summary 


Language cannot adequately describe the emperor, since the Divine 
Logos has decreed that he be placed above its ephemeral utterances. 
However, the poet sees that many chose less exalted subjects as a 
theme for panegyric - the warriors of epic legend and the heroes 
of mythology. And so it is fitting that he should praise the 
Spiritual qualities that they lack and Heraclius pre-eminently 
possesses. He then refers to the emperor's deep love for and 
knowledge of the Scriptures, his aversion to anger, his diligent 
hunting out of heresy, his capacity to tame even wild beasts, the 
Persians and the Avars being a case in point. His swift charger is 


30. H. Soph., 963-66: 
ὅς σε xai ἀρητῆρα θεουδξα δῶκεν ἑλέσθαι 
ῥηϊδίως κραναῆν ἀρετῆς τετράζυγος οἶμον 
πᾶσαν ἐπιτροχᾶοντα τὸν ἠγαθξοισι θοῶχοις 


'ρῶμης οὐρανίη τις ἐφῆρμοσεν ἔνθεος Spr 
31. Friedlander (op. cit., 296, note on lines 1019-20) considers 


the choice of this negative type of virtue as an acceptable subject 
for praise to be "für unser Empfinden sehr bedenklich". But per- 
haps one should compare I Peter, 5.2, or still better, I Timothy, 
3.2-4, on the qualifications and duties of a bishop! 

32. H. Soph., lines 987-90. 

33. Pertusi, op. cit., 77-83. 
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the faculty of his mind, love of mankind is the force behind the 
bow that he stretches, discharging honeyed words that all are glad- 
ly wounded by. He thus manages to make head against a rapidly 
deteriorating situation. But there is hope that, if the state has 
often foundered through the negligence of its rulers, it will now 
with God's help be saved through the good deeds and piety of its 
ruler. When Heraclius saw the plight of the citizens as the wounds 
of tyranny cut deeper into the body politic he might have dissoci- 
ated himself from their troubles, since they were not of his 
making, but he did not stand aloof from the victims of a bestial 
tyranny in their hour of need and infinite misery. He shouldered 
lightly his great burden, caring only for the lives of others. 
Neither distance nor filial piety deterred him. Like Phinehas his 
faith was the slayer of slaughter, for, since the tyrant's fall the 
carnage has stopped. Bearing all this in mind the emperor must 
raise up his hopes to God, who will soon fulfil them a second time. 
In response to Heraclius' efforts He will open the gates of Peace, 
who hitherto had hidden herself to avoid the sight of the 
atrocities being committed. The Deity is then invoked, asked to 
accept a small offering and to teach (the poet how to make) a 
greater one. God will show the emperor how to steer the state out 
of the present storm into calm waters, to that serenity which the 
emperor himself possesses, so that free from care henceforth, the 
poet in verse and the people in words may express their indelible 
debt of gratitude, stamping in their hearts the image of his beauty 
of soul and displaying the flower that lay hidden in a tangle of 
thorns. The poet concludes by referring to the insignificance of 
his poetic endeavour, his failure to do justice to his subject, the 
chastening lesson of his own limitations that he derives therefrom 
and his desire to share with all in the honour of defeat. 


III. Date of composition 


Leo Sternbach, the present poem's first editor,?? suggested a date 
not long after the accession of Heraclius (5 October, 61034) on the 
grounds that the poem's general import is in keeping with the pre- 
vailing mood at that time, >> and before the major Persian offensive 
against Syria of May 611 in view of the specific contents of line 
23 with its apparent reference to a cessation of hostilities 
between Byzantium and Iran. Pertusi, on the other hand, rejects 


33. L. Sternbach, “Georgii  Pisidae carmina inedita," WSt, 13 
(1891), 8-11 (text) and 34-39 (commentary). 

34. Sternbach, postdating by one day, writes of Heraclius: "qui 
pridie Nonas Octobres anni 610 a Sergio patriarcha diadema 
accepit", op. cit., 34. 

35. Ibid. 

36. Op. cit., 35, note on line 23. 


" 
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this dating in favour of 619-620. His grounds for doing so are not 
altogether clear. He states that in 619 the neutrality of the 
Khagan of the Avars had finally been secured, which left Heraclius 
with his European flank no longer exposed to attack and so free 
to transfer the bulk of his forces from Europe to Asia in prepar- 
ation for the grand counter-offensive against Persia which actually 
got under way in April 622. But that does not explain how Pisides 
could have expressed himself (lines 21-23) in 619-620 to the effect 
that "the fury of the Medes had been quelled by Heraclius' gentle 
command". 

But if Pertusi's redating raises as many difficulties as it 
solves, there is one major historical problem which has not so far 
been explicitly related to the present question, but which must be 
carefully considered if we are to uphold Sternbach's dating.  Evi- 
dence of a massive effort made at the time to keep the Avars quiet 
by a combination of diplomacy and subsidization, and which may, for 
a short time, have appeared to offer some hope of peace on that 
front, is not in fact hard to £ind.?8 The real difficulty concerns 
relations between Byzantium and Iran. 

On the basis of a statement contained in what purports to be 
an official letter sent in August 61529 by the Byzantine senate to 
Chosroes II, Pernice concluded that between the time of Heraclius' 
accession and the date of the letter there had been no diplomatic 
contact between the two states. Consequently he rejected all 
references contained in Eastern sources to an earlier embassy, sent 


37. Op. cit., 19. The explicit criticism stated there of 
Sternbach's suggested terminus ante quem carries less weight 
than might at first sight appear to be the case. It runs as fol- 
lows: "Il riferimento mi ὃ sembrato esatto solo in parte, perché se 
Pisida accenna ad un acquietamento, probabilmente momentaneo, nelle 
azioni belliche dei barbari (Persiani ed Avari), e ad una speranza, 
probabilmente fondata su dati di fatto, che le vive preoccupazioni 
del popolo bizantino possano cessare, è chiaro che il poema fu 
scritto in un momento più prossimo alle guerre persiane”. But in 
that case such "date di fatto" would have to rest on force of arms 
and the poem under consideration is peaceful in tone from start to 
finish, indeed the idea of solving the difficulties then confron- 
ting the state by recourse to armed force is nowhere contemplated 
or even remotely hinted at. Contrast the bellicose spirit which 
informs the &rxpeditio Persica right from the start. 

38. Cf. Beli. Avar., lines 94 ff., where a rapid sketch is given 
of events from the death of the present Khagan's elder brother to 
the time of the Avar siege; cf. Paul Speck, Zufülliges zum Bellum 
Avaricum des Georgios Pisides, MiscByzMonac, 24 (Munich, 1980), 
21 and 76 note 58. 

39. Cf. F. Délger, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des ostrdmischen 
Reiches, I (Munich and Berlin, 1924), 18. 

40. Pernice, op. cit., 58 note 2, and 73 note 1. 
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by Heraclius immediately after his accession to sue for peace, as 
either unfounded or chronologically misplaced. More recently 
Stratos similarly concluded, after a fairly comprehensive discuss- 
ion of the different sources and the differing accounts contained 
therein, that on the irrefutable evidence of the source of the 
letter, the contemporary Paschal Chronicle, there could be no 
question of any official embassy having been sent to sue for peace 
before the year 615. ^l If that is really the case then it is 
indeed hard to see what Pisides means in lines 21-23, unless he is 
simply airing vague hopes which never materialized, which would of 
course have been easier to do very early in the reign than at any 
other time. There is, however, another possibility: it entails for 
its realization a careful scrutiny of the relevant portion of the 
Paschal Chronicle in order to ascertain what actually is stated 
there. ^? It may be translated as follows: "God who made all things 
and who holds them together by His power bestowed upon the human 
race a gift worthy of His goodness - the monarch's providential 
care, to which we are indebted if we live in security, or with the 
aid of which, should we fall on evil times, we devise a remedy for 
our ills. Having regard to this divine dispensation, the royal 
providence, that is, and to the surpassing greatness of your 
clemency we crave your indulgence if, contrary to the rules of 
diplomatic procedure until recently implemented, we have made 


41. A.N. Stratos, Τὸ Βυζάντιον στὸν Z^ atwva, I. 602-626 (Athens, 
1965), 248-251 (English trans. I [Amsterdam, 1968], 103-104). 

42. PG, 92, cols. 992-93. 

43. I have had to resort to a clumsy paraphrase in order to render 
the special mening of the expression Την πρωην πολιτευομένην 
κατᾶστασιν where κατάᾶστασιν has a technical sense similar to that 
which it bears in Theophylact Simocatta, Historiae, ed. C. de 
Boor, revised P. Wirth, Teubner (Stuttgart, 1972), VIII, 10.13, 
where it means "ceremonial", for which cf. Alan Cameron, Circus 
Factions. Blues and Greens at Rome and Byzantium (Oxford, 1976), 
252. Pernice, op. cit., 72, does not realize this and trans- 
lates: "fatti arditi dalla consuetudine di stato", which can hardly 
be correct. What exact form this special arbitration procedure, 
devised presumably by Maurice and Chosroes, took cannot be deter- 
mined. Perhaps a clue is offered by Theophylact Simocatta, op. 
cit., VIII, l, where the story is told of how during the reign of 
Maurice when a Saracen tribe allied to Byzantium ravaged Persian 
territory, Chosroes lodged a complaint and Maurice sent an ambas- 
sador to his court. Perhaps, then, the procedure was for the 
aggrieved monarch first to inform his opposite number that a 
dispute had arisen without specifying its nature and then for the 
latter to send an embassy to the court of the injured party to 
enquire about the matter in dispute. Such a procedure would have 
the advantage of reconciling the need to preserve the imperial 
dignity with the need to give vent to one's anger or sense of 
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bold to present this petition to your majesty. For we are aware of 
the custom which had become current in the previous period, whereby 
if any rivalry should arise between the two states the monarch of 
each state should by mutual communications resolve the points of 
contention. But this arrangement was shattered by Phocas who 
successfully conspired against the Roman state. Having corrupted 
the Roman army in Thrace, he suddenly swooped down on our royal 
capital and killed our emperor, Maurice, who had ruled piously over 
us, together with his wife, his children, his relatives and a con- 
siderable number of the magistrates. And he did not rest content 
with the perpetration of such manifold enormities, but he failed to 
show the proper respect to your immense clemency, so that, im- 
pelled by our transgressions, you have reduced the fortunes of the 
Roman state to its present sorry condition. When our present pious 
sovereign and his father of eternal memory learned of the deeds of 
that abandoned wretch, they decided to free the Roman state from 
the stranglehold in which he held it. This they achieved, but they 
found it sadly diminished through your majesty's exertions. And 
when, after the death of the usurper, our emperor wished to take 
his relatives and return to his father in Africa and bade us elect 
an emperor of our own choosing, he was barely persuaded by our 
entreaties to accept the throne. And owing to the confusion pre- 
vailing in the two states and the civil strife, he did not have the 
opportunity to show the respect due to the immense majesty of your 
serenity by means of ambassadors, as should have been done. So 


injury. In the present case, all the ambassadors had to back up 
their improper petition was a safe-conduct. 

44. The phrase appears to be deliberately vague and allusive. 
Phocas sent the customary embassy to announce his accession five 
months after the event and compounded the insult by choosing as his 
envoy the man who had with his own hands on the orders of Phocas 
put to death the emperor Maurice. Cf. Theophylact Simocatta, op. 
cit., VIII, 15.2-8, Stratos, op. cit., 136-37 (English ed., I, 58). 
It is important to note the lengths to which the letter in the 
Paschal Chronicle goes to lay the blame for the war on Phocas' 
lack of respect for the Persian monarch and not on the act of 
usurpation itself, for that would have been tantamount to admitting 
that Chosroes had a right to intervene in the internal affairs of 
the Byzantine state. 

45. A similarly vague expression. Perhaps Heraclius' involuntary 
lack of respect consisted of appending a request for peace to the 
instructions given to an embassy sent to announce his accession as 
suggested by Sebeos (cf. F. Macler, Histoire d’Héraclius par 
l’évéque Sébéos [Paris, 1904], 65). The special diplomatic 
procedure for dealing with such disputes, which should in theory 
have been followed, had, of course, broken down owing to the 
virtual state of war between the two powers and the “internal 
strife" in Byzantium which had begun with the murder of Maurice 
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we decided to set aside the above-mentioned custom and, insignifi- 
cant men though we are, submit our request directly to the King of 
Kings in all his greatness." 

An examination of the Paschal Chronicle, then, suggests 
the possibility that its vague wording in regard to Heraclius' 
inability to show the proper respect to Chosroes does not 
necessarily prove an absence of any form of official diplomatic 
activity during the period 610-615 on the part of Heraclius aimed 
at securing a peace agreement or at least some kind of truce. 

Finally, to return to Pisides and his poem: it is hard to see 
how lines 33-38, expressing the hope that the change to a good 
ruler will save the situation, could have been uttered in a public 
recitation by a court poet in 619-620, that is to say nine to ten 
years after the new emperor's accession. 


IV. Commentary to the In Heraclium ex Africa redeuntem 


The opening lines of this little poem (1-9) reflect to a remarkable 
degree in both form and content the influence of the rhetorical 
conventions associated with the iambic prologue. In the first 
place there are the self-conscious punning references to the 
descriptive power of language, to the poet's task in expressing his 
theme in words and to the end product of his poetic endeavours, all 
conveyed here by the λόγος-λόγοι contrast.^Ó points of similarity 
can be seen in the opening lines of the iambic prologue to John 
of Gaza's Ekphrasis, in one place in Paul the Silentiary's 
first iambic prologue (lines 69-70) and in several parts of his 
second iambic prologue (in particular lines 102-10 and 130-33). 
But a new and at first sight surprising element is introduced 
into all this conventional rhetorical reminiscence and word 
play: “Word cannot describe you since the Word of God himself has 
ordained that you be placed above these transient words."47 There 


(probably the chief architect of this same procedure) and culminat- 
ed in the accession of Heraclius. 

46. Cf. Viljamaa, op. cit., 77-79. 

47. Romanos in his hymn on the Entry into Jerusalem puns in a 
similar manner on the Divine Logos: ὁ Λόγος ἐπὶ ἄλογον λογικοὺς 
θέλων ῥύσασθαι (Sancti Romani Melodi Cantica. Cantica Genuina, ed. 
Paul Maas and Ο.Α. Trypanis [Oxford, 1963], 117, 162°3) without, 
however, any of the conventional associations occurring in the 
opening lines of Pisides' poem. Moreover, there is a certain 
intellectual crudity in Romanos' line which is absent from Pisides. 
Pertusi, unfortunately, misunderstands this passage and translates: 
"Poiché lo stesso Verbo di Dio ti ha eletto, la (mia) parola non ha 
la forza di dirti che sei stato posto al di sopra di queste elo- 
quenti parole". But (i) φρᾶζω here = "describe", a usage attested 
also in the iambic prologues of John of Gaza and Paul the Silenti- 
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is much more in fact than mere word play here. The antithesis 
between the impermanence of the human and the permanence of the 
divine, here seen in the contrast between the transience of all 
human language and the eternity of the Divine Logos 8 sets the tone 
of the whole poem: it operates antithetically and on two different 
levels. It is at one and the same time a panegyric on Heraclius 
and an invective against Phocas, an expression of heartfelt thanks 
to the emperor for deliverance from tyranny and a hymn of 
thanksgiving to Him through whom material deliverance is made 
possible’? and by whom eternal salvation is dispensed. 20 It is 
interesting to note, moreover, how the hackneyed theme so dear to 
the iambic prologue of the poet's inability to do justice to his 
subject "^ has here been given a new and profounder meaning. 

The poet then observes that many have, on the other hand, 
selected for panegyric much less worthy subjects who lack those 
Spiritual qualities that distinguish Heraclius from them, and so 
concludes that it is fitting for him to attempt a sort of spiritual 
panegyric of the emperor. In other words the poet is seeking to 
justify his decision to embark on a task which he has already 
acknowledged to be utterly beyond his capabilities. This again is 
Standard iambic prologue practice, but the form the justification 
takes here is not so easily paralleled. It combines some of 
the structural features of a very ancient poetic device sometimes 
referred to as "priamel"?? with the assertion of the superiority of 
the spiritual over the material implicit in the antithesis with 
which the poem opens. Reducing it to priamel structure (and 
forgetting about the metre of course!), we get in fact: of μὲν 
ἱππεῖς ἐνδπλους ὑμνοῦσι, οἱ δὲ θηρολέτας εὔστόχους, ἡμᾶς δὲ τῶν σῶν 
ψυχικῶν κινημάτων τὴν ἔνθεον φρόνησιν ὑμνεῖν εὐπρεπές. 


ary, cf. John of Gaza, I, 25, and Paul, A. Soph., line 69. 
Pisides uses the word in both senses, e.g. Bell. Avar. line 87 
("describe") and Exp. Per8., I, 122 (-"say", "tell", parallel 
to ἔφασκον in line 114). What the poet is contemplating here is an 
"ekphrasis" of the spiritual qualities of Heraclius (for a not 
dissimilar idea expressed in similar language, cf. Her., I, 112). 
(ii) ὑπερτετᾶχθαι a mere metri gratia equivalent of the present 
infinitive, cf. Her., II, line 4: μῦνος τετᾶχθω (iii) λόγος in 
line 1 means "human language", cf. Paul the Silentiary, H. Soph., 
line 109, for a similar use of λόγος. (iv) τῶνδε τῶν ῥευστῶν λόγων 
in line 3 does not mean: "queste eloquenti parole". Points i, iii 
and iv have all been made, though without the parallels given here, 
by I. Dujéev in his review of Pertusi, op. ecit., in BZ, 57 (1964), 
414. 

48. Cf. Dujéev, ibid.. 

49. Lines 65-66. 

50. Lines 72-75. 

51. Cf. Viljamaa, op. cit., 73-76. 

52. Cf. Eduard Fraenkel, Horace, (Oxford, 1957), 230-31. 
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Incidentally, Pertusi sees in line 4 a certain allusion to 
contemporary poets, but if that is so (and it is of course 
possible) then the point to note here about them is their choice of 
a very different type of subject-matter prom that selected by 
Pisides. In particular the word θηρολξτας »᾽ i.e. "slayers of wild 
beasts or monsters" (in line 5) suggests such heroes as Perseus and 
especially Heracles. It is an important key word for the associa- 
tive transitions linking together the otherwise somewhat loose and 
disparate components of the poem. It is also the first of the 
three words reminiscent of the argument between Lycus and 
Amphitryon in Euripides' Heracles over the prowess of Heracles 
and the respective merits of infantry warfare and archery.?? The 
contrast between deeds of arms and spiritual qualities leads via a 
reference to hesians 6.13, to praise of the emperor's knowledge 
of Scripture. In lines 14-15 the poet praises the emperor's 
associative comparison drawn from the idea of hunting wild beasts 
already suggested in line 5. 

The next three lines (16-18) continue to use words reminiscent 
of the chase, but seem to refer to combatting the machinations of 
the devil and in particular to the hunting out of heresy.?9 


53. Op. cit., 82. 

54. In Anthologia Graeca, IV, 104, line 4 (Philip) the word is 
used as an epithet of Heracles' club. It is interesting that 
Anonymus Upsaliensis’ poem on the labours of Heracles appears to be 
the work of a contemporary; cf. M.L. West, Greek Metre (Oxford, 
1982), 184. 

55. For θηρολέτας cf. Euripides, Heracles, lines 157-61; for 
«κατ» ebotdyouc, line 195; for πάνσοφος» line 188. For the bow 
as Heracles' weapon, cf. Pisides, In Bonum patricium, line 8, 
where line 7 also contains the second explicit pun on the names 
Heracles and Heraclius contained in the works of Pisides. The pun 
is perhaps already implicit in the poem under discussion. 

56. The patriarch Eutychius is similarly praised for his knowledge 
of both the Old and the New Testaments in H. Soph., lines 1014- 
15. Such praise might seem more appropriate in the case of a 
patriarch, but it is not so surprising if one compares Theophylact 
Simocatta's expression: τὸν μέγαν τῆς ἁπαντοχόθεν οὐχουμένης 
ἀρχιερέα xat πρδεδρον used of Heraclius (cf. Pertusi, op. cit., p. 
12 and note 2). Besides it is understandable that a panegyrist 
writing early in the reign of Heraclius when there were few 
material achievements to celebrate should make the most of the 
emperor's semi-priestly role. 

57. The patriarch Eutychius' inaccessibility to anger is also 
singled out for praise in H. Soph., 1005-1006. The common 
source is probably I Timothy, 3.2-4. 

58. σκᾶνδαλον is a frequent catchword used to denote the cause of 
error or dissension among the faithful, cf. Cyril's second and 
third letters to Nestorius: τὸ σκανδαλύσαι xa μόνον ἕνα τῶν μικρῶν 
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Probably one should not read any precise historical reference into 
these lines, perhaps little more is intended than a formal tribute 
to the emperor's piety and orthodoxy. But the next five lines 
(19-23) effect an associative transition from wild beasts to human 
beings who resemble them. Heraclius, like Orpheus? (the compari- 
son is suggested not stated, just as had been done for Heracles in 
line 5), tames such wild beasts, the examples of human ferocity 
being in the present case the Persians and the Avars, who have been 
stilled by his gentle command. 

Lines 24-29 deal with the topos of the emperor's φιλανθρωπία 
but the change of subject in this instance, instead of growing 
simply out of word association from the immediately preceding 
context, is effected by a recurrence to the imagery of warriors on 
horseback and of Heracles and his bow first hinted at in line 5. 
The conceit of "pleasant wounding" is important because it is 
picked up antithetically later on. 

The transition to the next theme - the present critical times 
- is effected intellectually, the mention of present circumstances 
being made to look (deceptively) as though it is there merely to 
emphasize Heraclius' extraordinary clemency which operates even in 
times of crisis (lines 30-32). But a panegyrist can hardly refer 
to a desperate contemporary state of affairs without at least 
suggesting a ray of hope, 9! So that lines 33-38 arise naturally out 
of the logic of the poet's own situation. Moreover, this hope is 
grounded on an inference drawn from a generalization about the 
way in which the state has often been ruined by the neglect of its 
rulers and related to the contrasting effect which the careful 
policies of a ruler aided by God may be expected to produce. This 


τῶν πιστευδντων εἷς Χριστὸν, ἆφδρητον ἔχει τῆν ἀγανάκτησιν" εὖ δὲ 
δὴ πληθὺς etn τοσαῦτη | τῶν λελυπημένων, πῶς οὐχ ἀπᾶσης εὐτεχνίας ἐν 
χρεῖᾳ καθεστΏκαμεν, πρὸς YE τὸ δεῖν ἐμφρόνως περιελεῖν τὰ σκάνδαλα» 
καὶ τὸν ven τῆς πίστεως κατευρύναι λόγον τοῖς ζητοῦσι. τὸ ἀληθες; 
and ἐπειδή δὲ πᾶσαν ἐσκανδάλισας ἐκκλησίαν» xat ζΌμην αἱρέσεως 
ἆηθους τε καὶ ἔενης ἐμβέβληκας τοῖς λαοῖς. In T.H. Bindley and F.W 
Green, The Documento Documents of the Faith, 4th ed. (London, 
1950), 95 and 108 respectively. 

59. Cf. Exp. Pers., II, 167 (where Heraclius is compared to 
Orpheus, the latter being unnamed but clearly alluded to) and 
Bell. Avar., line 105 (where the name occurs). 

60. Note the close correspondences between ἱππεῖς ἐνόπλους and 
ἵππος in line 24 and between θηρολέτας «κατ» εὐστόχους and τόξα 
τεῖνεις in line 26. 

61. Line 33 bears a remarkable resemblance to line 15 of Agathias' 
preface to his Cycle: ddd’ ἐστὶν ἐλπὶς εὐμενῶς τῶν δρωμένων with 
the two lines differing metrically only in respect of a third foot 
spondee as opposed to a third foot iamb. 

62. For the use of maxims in iambic prologues, cf. Viljamaa, op. 
cit., 82. 
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contrast prepares us in part for what comes next. The next theme, 
however, the tyranny of Phocas and the daring rescue operation of 
Heraclius which brought eventual deliverance from it (lines 39-62) 
is broached by way of a recurrence to the idea of wounding first 
expressed in line 29 and the latent antithesis suggested there now 
becomes explicit: the wounds inflicted by the usurper, i.e. Phocas 
(he is named only in Her., II, 6), are savage. This passage 
(lines 39-62) contains the only narrative elements in the poem. 3 
It also contains the only syncrisis in the poem, and a very 
remarkable comparison it is. Not only is it an unusual allusion, 
but according to the Greek Bible (LXX, Numbers, 25.6-15) Phinehas 
killed a man for pimping in the presence of Moses and the assembled 
congregation of the children of Israel, who were weeping at the 
door of the Tent of Meeting, at a time when the Lord in his anger 
at their transgressions had visited Israel with a plague. As a 
result of Phinehas' act the plague ceased. Now Phocas was forcibly 
removed on the night of the 4th October 610 from the church of the 
Archangel, where he had taken refuge, 9? and put to death on the 
following day. The suggestion implicit in the comparison of 
Heraclius to Phinehas then, is that far from having authorized a 
sacrilegious violation of the right of sanctuary, the emperor had 
through the removal and execution of Phocas righteously removed 


63. Not only does the form that this diminutive narrative portion 
takes suggest that the overthrow of Phocas and accession of 
Heraclius were recent events, indeed no other events are mentioned 
throughout the entire poem, but it is a curious fact that all other 
references to Phocas in Pisides' historical poems occur in the 
context of what is clearly intended as a brief survey of past 
events of which the tyranny of Phocas forms only a part (In Bonum 
Patricium, lines 96 ff.; Bell. Avar., lines 49 ff; Her.,I, 148 ff. 
and II, 5 ff.) Incidentally the mention of only one "tyrant" 
throughout the present poem suggests the possibility that it was 
recited before the abortive revolt of Comentiolus had come to an 
end or perhaps even taken place, cf. W.E. Kaegi, "New evidence on 
the early reign of Heraclius," BZ, 66 (1973), 308-330. On one 
reckoning (cf. Kaegi, tbid., 317) that would give us a terminus 
ante quem of November 610.  Kaegi is mistaken, however, when he 
says (ibid.) of Her., I, 148-50, that "this vague reference is the 
only extant one, however tenuous, in any other known Greek source, 
to the abortive revolt of Komentiolos". He appears to have 
overlooked In Bonum Patricium : μαχας τυράννων προσβολὰς ὑπηκοων» 
written about four years earlier and perhaps a little less vague. 
64. Except for the syncrisis, there is a remarkable similarity 
in thought between lines 48-58 and H. Soph., lines 29-32, where 
a similar combination of courage and faith bring victory with the 
help of God, in Heraclius' case over a usurper, in Justinian's over 
a conspiracy. 

65. Cf. Paschal Chronicle, PG, 92, col. 981. 
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from the vicinity of a holy place the source of pollution, and so 
from that day on the stream of bloodshed had ceased, since its 
source had dried up (cf. lines 61-62). 

From hopes realised (cf. line 56) the poet reverts to hopes of 
a general deliverance yet to be achieved with the help of God (cf. 
lines 33-34 and 37-38). If Heraclius bears these things in mind 
(i.e. his past hopes realised with the help of God) and raises up 
his hopes to God he will see them vindicated by Him.0Ó In other 
words the emperor must pray to God for the success of his inten- 
tions. Lines 67-69 make it clear via a reminiscence of Matthew 
7.7, what that prayer is for and that it will be answered.Ó/ It is 
for peace, and the poet supposes (lines 70-71) that she had until 
now been hiding herself away in shame at the sight of the ignoble 
butchery perpetrated - an obvious reference to the tyranny of 
Phocas and a further indication that the poem was written shortly 
after the accession of Heraclius. 

Then, by a natural transition of thought, Pisides turns to ask 
God, as the dispenser of eternal salvation, to receive his small 
thank-offering for present deliverance (cf. lines 59-60) and to 
teach him how to make a greater one, which last thought is picked 
up and elaborated in the next section (lines 76-85). Pisides needs 
such inspiration for a greater poetic endeavour because God will 
show Heraclius how to steer the present state of things out of 
the storm into the calm which he, Heraclius, possesses, 08 so that 


66. Again note the word associations of ἁλπίς (line 33), ἐκ θεοῦ 
mM (line 37), Θεὸν πᾶλιν | σωτῆρα τῆς σῆς ἐλπίδος (lines 
5- 66). 

67. Note especially xpovete xat ἀνοιγήσεται ὑμῖν. Note also the 
fusion of sacred and profane material: σύνθρονον in line 69 seems 
to be modelled on a stock phrase of panegyric: σύνθρονος Δίκη, for 
which cf. AP, IX, 445, line 6 (Julian the Prefect). 

68. The ship of state metaphor (lines 78-79), slipped in so unob- 
trusively here and so greatly elaborated in Pisides' next extant 
poem (cf. Exp. Pers., I, 227-38), serves to link a return to 
the subject of the present critical situation with the theme of 
the emperor's gentleness and serenity (for which cf. lines 14-23). 
This link is achieved through the choice of the word γαλήνη which 
whilst it fits perfectly into the context of the metaphor also 
suggests both the qualities just referred to and one of the 
honorific titles commonly applied to an emperor (cf. τῷ ὑπερόγκῳ 
κράτει τῆς ὑμετέρας γαλήνης used by the Byzantine senate when 
addressing the Persian monarch in the passage in the Paschal 
Chronicle already discussed. Cf. also H. Soph., line 951). About 
twenty years later the poet plays with equal skill and ingenuity on 
the word γαλῆνιος in Her. 11,41 ff, where in its particular 
context it portrays Heraclius as at one and the same time the 
serene emperor, a gentle physician and a veritable Galen of the 
body politic (for a detailed analysis of the context of Her., II, 
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free from care the poet and his fellow citizens? may describe an 
indelible debt of gratitude, stamping in their hearts the picture 
of the emperor's nobility of soul and revealing what a blessed 
flower it was that lay hidden in the tangled thicket of thorns. 
The impression conveyed at this point is that the present poem 
is merely the prologue to a poem promised for some future occasion, 
but the concluding lines (86-89) turn the audience's expectation 
inside out. Two past participles in two successive lines tell us 
that the actual panegyric has in fact come to an end and lead to a 
concluding remark that is fully intelligible only in the light of 
an iambic prologue convention barely touched upon here, but which 
fortunately can be fully elucidated by a comparison with what is 
said in Libanius, Oration 12, 4-7 (Loeb ed., I, p. 38). Such 
topoi must, of course, have been so thoroughly familiar to 
contemporary audiences that what to us seems little more than a 
vague hint would have been sufficient to enable them to make the 
necessary connections. 

What Libanius says may be summarized as follows: "The vastness 
of the subject far from deterring speakers encourages them. What 
might have been expected to induce silence is what actually in- 
spires their venture. If there existed speakers to deal adequately 
with the subject, as is usual with matters of no outstanding merit, 


41 ff. cf. J.D.C. Frendo, "Special aspects of the use of medical 
vocabulary in the poems of George of Pisidia," Orpheus, 22 [1975], 
51-52). For the origin and social and literary significance of 
such honorific titles cf. H. Hunger, Die Hochsprachliche Profane 
Literatur der Byzantiner, I (Munich, 1978), 70. 

69. In line 82 Pisides uses ἑαυτῶν for the first person plural 
(for which cf. K. Mitsakis, The Language of Romanos the Melodist 
[Munich, 1967], 43). Here apparently it is used in order to stress 
the plurality and inclusiveness of what he is saying, which would 
otherwise be unclear owing to his habit of using the first persons 
singular and plural indiscriminately. Not altogether dissimilar is 
the use of σεαυτοῦ in Her., II, 88, where metrical convenience is 
combined with the special emphasis which the word gains in conjunc- 
tion with σας in the next line. There may be an incidental 
reference to a statue dedicated to Heraclius after the slaying of 
Phocas, as Sternbach first suggested (op. cit., 29) on the strength 
of Her., II, 62 ff., but that is not the main point here. The 
second passage to which he refers, however (In Bonum Patricium, 
line 153), in support of this is in fact quite different. The con- 
text of lines 150-53 make quite clear that what the poet has in 
mind there is an image composed of words; there, as here, the 
future tense is used and the future participation of everybody 
including the poet is envisaged. In Her., II, 64, however, the 
present historic is used and a past event recorded. For the 
pictorial power of words cf. Bell. Avar., 169-71: ὅμως 6 πᾶντων 
εἰκονογρᾶφος λόγος etc. 
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persons conscious of their own inability would have been only too 
glad not to attract attention. Here, however, none can avoid 
defeat" (τὴν ἧτταν διαφεύγειν). And further on: “In laudatory 
addresses, whenever the virtues of the recipients prove too much 
for the speakers, everyone would prefer to speak out and share with 
his betters in defeat (χοινωνῆσας τῷ κρεΐττονι τῆς ἥττης), rather 
than hold his peace and not be counted among the speakers". This 
then is the point of Pisides concluding remark: "I too along with 
everybody courting honourable defeat". A very similar idea is 
expressed by Paul the Silentiary in his second iambic prologue,’ 9 
but only Libanius' passage reveals the similarities and makes the 
last line of the present poem fully intelligible. 

Despite a superficial appearance of being a slight and undis- 
tinguished piece of writing, despite a certain meagreness of scope 
and content (largely dictated by the historical circumstances in 
which it was recited) and despite a certain air of impenetrability 
adhering to it, which it is hoped the present analysis has done 
something to dispel, this poem is of great value not only because 
of the glimpse it affords into the creation of a new poetic genre 
but also because it is a microcosm if not of Pisides' entire poetic 
world at least of that part of it which begins here and culminates 
in the composition of the Heraclias. Apart from the central 
antithesis of the poem, the way in which it operates at two levels, 
combines panegyric with invective and relies on word association to 
effect its frequent and rapid transitions of subject matter, 2 


70. H. Soph., lines 100-114. This particular form of justifi- 
cation is not noted by Viljamaa, but clearly it too must have been 
conventional. 

71. This point is borne out by the fact that when the same conven- 
tion recurs in Exp. Pers., II, 5, Pertusi misunderstands xot νῶς 
ἁπάντων καὶ καλῶς ἡττημένων and translates: "poiché tutti (i ne- 
mici) sono stati interamente e con onore vinti". 

72. This universal poetic device (cf. "Forlorn! the very word is 
like a bell" etc.) is exploited elsewhere by Pisides, but nowhere 
with such persistence as here. The phenomenon is here explicable 
in terms of the panegyrist's acute shortage of material and the 
need to muster all his resources of tact and ingenuity in order to 
paint a reassuring picture of a desperate contemporary political 
situation. If the modern reader finds the poem lacking in vigour, 
he would do well to remind himself of the emotionally-charged atmo- 
sphere in which it must have been recited.  Theophylact Simocatta 
tells us in his History (VIII, 12.1-7) the story of how, when 
early in the reign of Heraclius (τῆς τυραννίδος ληξάσης) he recited 
an epitaphios of the emperor Maurice and his family in which he 
mingled a pathetic portrayal of the bodies of the murdered victims 
with recrimination of the folly of the populace, his assembled 
audience broke down and wept. Whereupon, so he informs us, he 
improvised a threnos, which he duly reports but which the 
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there are already faint foreshadowings of that consummate literary 
artistry which he later displays in the fusion of classical and 
biblical motifs and in the synthesis and incorporation into a 
single harmonious whole of the sacred and the profane. It is 
especially to this last aspect of his work that I should like to 
address my concluding remarks. 


V. The synthesis of the sacred and the profane 


The three acroaseis of the Expeditio Persica, the short poem In 
reatitutionem S. Crucis and the two acroaseis of the Heraclias 
that have come down to us intact are all in a special sense pane- 
gyrics of Heraclius. The way in which Pisides chooses to begin 
them throws much light on his poetic art and on that fusion of 
classical and biblical motifs just referred to. 

The first acroasis of the Expeditio Persica begins with an 
invocation to the Trinity, which combines the biblical notion of 
calling upon the Lord God for help against one's enemies with the 
classical notion of calling upon the Muse for inspiration/? (lines 
1-16). It is immediately followed in traditional epic manner by a 
statement of the theme. Yet the request the poet makes to the 
Trinity is to teach him to make of his tongue a well-aimed sword 
and a sharp weapon to use against the enemy, so that the poem is 
to be an invective as well as a panegyric. Moreover, he asks for 
guidance to enable him to relate the marvels of God's power, again 
the two levels - the celestial monarch and the terrestrial monarch 
(cf. lines 17 ff. for the statement of the theme and link between 
the two ideas). And yet, for all the epic trappings of this most 
epic of George of Pisidia's epic panegyric poems, lines 42-50 
preserve clear traces of the iambic prologue convention of appeal- 
ing to the audience for a favourable reception of the poet's work 
and for their indulgence towards such shortcomings as it may 
contain.’4 Here it is the emperor who is appealed to directly. 


hazards of textual transmission have reduced to a mere handful of 
lines. 

73. It is interesting to contrast the symbiosis characterized by 
John of Gaza, I, 1-28, where a pagan invocation is immediately 
followed by a Christian one, with the synthesis achieved here. In 
lines 4-5 there are verbal reminiscences of Psalm 103.4 (which 
psalm is one of the acknowledged sources of poetic inspiration for 
the Hexaemeron) and in line 6 of Jeremiah 23.24 (Pertusi's 
reference is incorrect). 

74. Cf. H. Soph., line 126, noting συγγνῶμονες there and comparing 
it with Exp. Pers., I, 42: ἀλλὰ συγγνῶμην δίδου. Also Exp. Pers., 
I, 36-43: an appeal for a favourable reception and request to judge 
the poet's account strictly according to the truth of its contents. 
It is from the emperor that he has learned to tell only the truth, 
the obvious implication being that there is no better judge in the 
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The second acroasis begins with a direct address to the orator 
Demosthenes. This reference to a venerable figure of classical 
antiquity is subtly allusive and cannot be properly appreciated 
without a detailed comparison of the malicious anecdote about 
Demosthenes told by Aeschines in the de Legatione, where the 
key words ἐσίγησε and ταὐτὸν ἔπαθεν (Aeschines, de Legatione, 34- 
36) do much to explain the at first sight strange expression xal 
σιωπὴν εἰ πᾶθοις in Exp. Pers., II, 4, but the correspondences 
between the poet's own situation and that described by Aeschines 
are remarkable: all are waiting to hear an "acroasis" (i.e. a full 
understanding of Pisides' words requires a punning interpretation 
of the phrase πρὸς τὴν ἀκρόασιν in Aeschines). Demosthenes 
attempts to deliver a prooemiun and Philip tells him to take 
heart ang, not to imagine he must behave as though he were ἐν τοῖς 
θεᾶτροις, but even so having already broken down and fallen 
silent his attempt to start all over again ends in a second lapse 
into silence. But that was because of the terror Philip of Macedon 
inspired, not so with Heraclius, a ruler of a very different stamp, 
and in any case why fear a failure of speech since all have shared 
in the honour of defeat?  Demosthenes' failure of speech, then, is 
assimilated to the rhetorical convention of honourable defeat 
already adverted to: none can do justice to the emperor's achieve- 
ments so all are happy to share in the honour of an endeavour 
doomed to failure, all are in a sense equally inarticulate. After 
this remarkable display of bravura (lines 1-5) the poet resumes his 
narration. 

The poem Zn restitutionem S. Crucis in its opening lines 
(1-8) contains an extraordinarily daring adaptation of one of the 
rhetorician Menander's instructions for the conposition of the 
prooemium proper to the encomium of an emperor. It begins not 
with the traditional appeal to Homer, Orpheus, Calliope or the 
other Muses in order to emphasize the subject, but addresses 
itself in words reminiscent of Psalm 113 (appropriately a hymn for 


the Passover), verse 4: τὰ ὅρη ἐσκίρτησαν dost χριοὶ xat οἱ βουνοὶ 
ὡς åpvía προβατων, to Golgotha, the hill of execution on which 
Christ was crucified (Ὦ Γολγοθα σκίρτησονε. etc.) In line 5 it is 


asked to applaud with words of song Heraclius, the new victor. 


present matter than the emperor himself, for which cf. Viljamaa, 
ΟΡ. cit., 80. 

75. Cf. H. Soph., line 86 and John of Gaza, I, 20. 

76. Cf. Viljamaa, op. cit., 104-106. 

77. Cf. Her., I, 65 and 110 f. for a similar appeal to Plutarch. 
78. The reminiscences of Christ's triumphal entry into Jerusalem 
(lines 6-8) apart from marking the special relationship between 
Christ and the emperor are particularly appropriate here because 
the news of the restoration of the Cross is said to have reached 
the capital on the Saturday before Palm Sunday (cf. In restitu- 
tionem S. Crucis, lines 104-108). The reminiscence of Luke 
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The poem is in fact a victory hymn, but it too operates on two 
levels; the victory of Heraclius who has restored the Cross to its 
original place in Jerusalem after its captivity and removal to 
Persia and the Victory of the Cross over death. It is interesting 
to note here that the poem concludes with an address to Heraclius 
telling him in language reminiscent of Psalm 41,1 of the eagerness 
of the citizens of Constantinople to hear the account of what 
happened from the emperor's own lips. 

The first acroasis of the Heraclias opens in a manner reminis- 
cent of and clearly inspired by Psalm 95. Its structure, however, 
which is quite different from that of the opening lines of any of 
the poems discussed so far, is modelled on the adaptation of the 
same psalm with which Heraclius chose to announce, in a letter read 
from the pulpit of St Sophia on Whitsunday 628, the overthrow and 
death of Chosroes. In content too lines 1-14 owe much to 
Heraclius' letter. The instruction to inanimate nature to rejoice 
is common to both the Psalm and the letter, but the grounds given 
for such rejoicing - the headlong fall into Hell of Chosroes - is 
of Heraclius' own devising (the grounds given in the Psalm are the 
awesome majesty of the Lord, the fact that whilst all the gods of 
the Gentiles are devils it was the Lord who made the heavens and 
that He will judge the world in justice and his people with his 
truth). On closer inspection, however, the greater subtlety, coher- 
ence, independence and general artistic and intellectual superior- 
ity of Pisides' composition become apparent. Heraclius in his 
letter bids earth, the heavens, the sea rejoice, and though he 
gives specific grounds for rejoicing none of them are in any parti- 
cular way connected with these inanimate objects. The psalm, on 
the other hand, celebrates not the fall of Chosroes, but the 
majesty of the creator and there is a certain inner logic in 
bidding so large a part of creation rejoice. Moreover, Heraclius' 
words are a pastiche of near verbatim reminiscences from Psalms 95, 
99 and 100.8 


19,40 in line 6 looks at first sight as though it has been inserted 
to modify and correct an overbold flight of fancy, but in reality 
it merely serves as a pretext to instruct the hill to honour the 
emperor in yet another way. Even χρότησον (line 5) used of an 
inanimate subject can be paralleled in biblical language, e.g. 
Psalm 9,8: ποταμοὶ κροτῆσουσι χειρὶ ἐπιτοαυτό, yet at the same time 
a bold extension of an encomiastic convention can be invoked to 
justify the personification. 

79. Paschal Chronicle, PG, 92, cols. 1017-20. No doubt it was 
deference to the emperor that made Pisides depart so noticeably 
from his usual practice: at first sight the opening lines remind 
one more of the beginning of a Psalm than anything else, which is 
hardly surprising in the circumstances. 

80. ἀλαλάξατε τῷ Θεῷ, πᾶσα ἡ γῆ, δουλεῦσατε τῷ Κυρίῳ ἐν εὐφροσύνῃ 
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Pisides displays immeasurably greater technical skill from 
the outset. Using a conceit he developed in an earlier work, 8! 
he succeeds in the first two lines in providing the logical and yet 
intimate connection which Heraclius' letter fails to make through- 


out: nature, outraged at being impiously worshipped by Chosroes, 
has every right to rejoice at his overthrow and death: ἀγαλλιάσθω 
πᾶς χορὸς τῶν ἀστέρων τὸν ἀστρόδουλον δεικνύων πεπτωκότα. As far 
as language is concerned it should be noted that only one word, the 
first word in the first line, in fact, is taken directly from 
Psalm 95 and one other word (σκίρτησον in line 13) from Psalm 113, 
verse 4. The remarkable, beautiful and for its context perfectly 
chosen phrase πᾶς χορὸς τῶν ἀστέρων is almost certainly adapted 
from Euripides, Electra, line 467: ἄστρων τ᾽ αἰθέριοι χοροί. 
All this is further proof of Pisides' exceptional powers of 
assimilation. 

The second acroasis of the Heraclias opens with an address 
to Rome (lines 1-4) in which the poet bids her decide impartially 
to which of the many generals of her glorious past one should 
compare Heraclius. “Let him be put in a category by himself", she 
answers, "for he has no equal". The skilful rehandling of inheri- 
ted conventions and of approaches already exploited in his earlier 
poems is especially noticeable in this extremely brief introduct- 
ion. The poem In Bonum Patricium opened with a double compari- 
son, one explicitly drawn between Heracles and Heraclius and the 
other less directly suggested between Heracles and the magister 
militum, Bonus. Here Rome is addressed by the poet not to cele- 
brate the emperor's achievements, as for instance Paul the Silenti- 
ary had done in his double address to Old and New Rome (H. Soph., 
lines 145-67), but to choose a suitable syncrisis for Pisides 
to elaborate. Rome replies, however, so that a further element is 
introduced, that of a dialogue not between Rome and the emperor as 
in Paul's ekphrasis (H. Soph., lines 220-54), but between Rome 
and the poet who is about to relate the story of the emperor's 
exploits from the fall of Phocas to the capture of Darartasis. 83 
The answer Rome gives means that the comparison is made not just in 
favour of the subject to be praised as against some suitably 
exalted object of comparison, but as against the whole category 
to which such objects belong. 


--- A ἀλήθεια αὐτοῦ with which Heraclius’ letter opens is the whole 
of Psalm 99 almost word for word from start to finish. It is 
followed immediately by Psalm 95 verse 11 slightly adapted, after 
which freer adaptations of phrases occurring in Psalm 100 follow 
and, I suspect, bits and pieces drawn from other similar contexts, 
as for instance Psalm 108, verse 15. 

81. Cf. Exp. Pers, III, 5-6. 

82. Cf. In Bonum Patricium, lines 1-9. 

83. Cf. Pertusi, op. cit., 270. 

84. Cf. Viljamaa, op. cit., 99 and 114-15. 
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Before leaving the subject of the rehandling of inherited 
material already worked into his earlier poems, I should like to 
draw attention to what at first sight looks like a piece of wilful 
and inexplicable inconsistency. The passage in question (Her., II, 
73-95) has never been fully elucidated and has given rise to much 
confusion and misunderstanding. It involves the reworking of an 
old rhetorical commonplace (Scylla and Charybdis) already used in 
the Bellum Avaricum, lines 204-13. In the earlier poem the Avars 
(and Slavs?) had been likened to Scylla and the Persians to 
Charybdis. In between them, the poet tells us, was the devil 
(Bell. Avar., 207-208). In between them too the patriarch Sergius 
had somehow to chart a course for the ship of state, which he did 
with the help of the Theotokos. But in the later poem, Pisides, 
from what looks remarkably like either forgetfulness or sheer 
perversity, likens the Avars to Charybdis, 5 the Slavs are mention- 
ed separtely as “wolves” and instead of an expected Scylla we are 
confronted with the “Gorgon of Perseus". The answer to this puzzle 
lies partly in circumstances of a purely historical nature and 
partly in certain essential characteristics inherent in the 
mythological conceit which Pisides has chosen to adopt. The 
essential point to bear in mind is that both passages describe the 
same events of 626, 6 though from different angles owing to the 
change of addressee, Sergius in the earlier and Heraclius in the 
later poem and owing to the different part played in that epic 
struggle by these two protagonists. Heraclius in fact had sent 
instructions by letter on all the necessary tactical dispositions 
for the defence of the capital in the face of the impending on- 
slaught by the Avars and Slavs with possible assistance from Persia 
(cf. Bell. Avar., lines 246-306) and had presumably made some 
of his recommendations on the basis of intelligence received. Now 
Pisides' reference to the Gorgon® is deliberately introduced to 


85. Nissen, op. cit., 308, notes Charbydis' exchange of roles 
between the earlier and the later poem. 

86. This has been clearly demonstrated by Paul Speck, op. cit., 
77-78. 

87. Cf. Her., II, 79-81 and 92. Speck is mistaken, however 
(op. cit., 77), in his rejection of a punning allusion to the 
Persians. This rejection leads him to introduce an unnecessary 
distinction between of Σχλᾶβοι λΌκοι (line 75) and οἱ φιλᾶρπαγες 
λΌκοι (line 95) which he takes as a reference to the Avars, whereas 
both lines refer to the Slavs. What Pisides says exactly 
reproduced the situation at the time of the naval attack by the 
Slavs: “here was the Scythian Charybdis (i.e. the Avars), over 
there (repeated πῆ, line 75) the Slavs (lines 76-78 make it clear 
that they were placed in the middle vis à vis the Avars and the 
Persians, exactly like the devil in Bell. Avar., 207-208), and 
on the far side (κἀκεῖθεν, line 79) the Gorgon of Perseus (i.e. the 
Persians at Chrysopolis on the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. 
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magnify Heraclius' achievement: he could not survey the actual 
situation in person and make his decisions on the basis of direct 
observation, but in his dependence on intelligence was like Perseus 
slaying the Gorgon, unable to look the facts in the face and with 
only the reflection on his shield to guide him. Once Pisides deci- 
ded to introduce the Gorgon, the myth itself made Scylla the only 
possible candidate for substitution because, whereas Scylla and the 
Gorgon were both daughters of Phorcys according to a wellknown 
version of it, Charybdis was the daughter of Poseidon and Ge. 


VI. Stylistic innovation 


To conclude the present survey in such a way as to leave it rela- 
tively complete it will be necessary to turn our attention briefly 
to a type of simile combined with metaphor frequent in Pisides, 
which appears to be an innovation introduced by him. Expressions 
belonging to the first half of the simile are inserted into the 
second half in the form of an explanatory, often allegorizing, 
metaphor, so that some highly concrete and pictorial expression 
reappears in association with some more or less abstract idea. The 
following single example, already partially analysed by Nissen, 


Incidentally the ship of state metaphor, for which χειμῶνας line 72 
prepares the way, is clearly expressed in line 85. Speck is also 
right in wishing to return to the manuscript reading ἀντιβᾶλλοντες 
in line 94 against Baynes' unwarranted conjecture, but he creates 
great and unnecessary difficulties over the meaning of ἀνθεῖλχον 
ὑμᾶς in line 95. The word simply means "held you back" (for which 
cf. In Heracliun ex Africa redeuntem, line 52: ἀνθεῖλκου)» When 
Heraclius on more than one occasion in the past was on the verge of 
concerting action with the Avars against the Persians (lines 
90-92), he had to turn round and stay the shaft which was about to 
be hurled, because the Slavs (unruly subjects of the Avars), 
striking a counter blow against it, held him back. For an exact 
linguistic parallel to porh and ἀντιβάλλοντες cf. In restitutionem 
S. Crucis, lines 87-88: νεῦσις and ἀντινεύσεις (verb); cf. also 
Exp. Per8., II, 222. Speck fails to realise that lines 90-95 are 
a flashback to earlier events, hence his difficulty over dvy0tAxo- 
His contribution to the understanding of this passage is nonethe- 
less brilliant and illuminating. 

88. Cf. Der Kleine Pauly, 8.v. Charybdis. 

89. Op. cit., 322. He also expresses the view that it is an 
innovation introduced by Pisides, tibid., note 5. The follow- 
ing, very small-scale examples of this same type of simile do 
occur, however, outside of Pisides, but they can hardly be more 
than mere starting points for somethng far more elaborate and far 
more frequent in our poet than elsewhere: 
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should suffice to illustrate this particular aspect of his style. 
The example chosen has the further advantage of illustrating yet 
again that intimate fusion of classical and biblical material which 
is so conspicuous a feature of the poetry of George of Pisidia: 


ἆλλ᾽ ὡς σοφός τις ἐν κυβερνήσει Za 
χειμῶνος abpac ἠγριωμένας βλέπων 

τοτε πλεον δειχνυσι τὴν εὐτεχνῖαν» 

xa τῷ λογισμῷ τας τρικυμίας φθᾶσας 
τΈμνει τὸ ῥεῦμα τῆς Var ἀνατρέχων 
κενοῦ τε πυκνῶς την βίαν τοῦ πνεύματος 
οὕτω κρατῆσας τοῦ βίου τοῦς αὐχξνας» 
χειμῶνος ὄντος καὶ ταραχῇ «τῶν» πραγμᾶτων 
φθάνων ἑκάστην συμφορῶν τρικυμίαν 

πῦ μὲν διατέµνεις πᾷ δὲ τὴν Btav κενοῖς» 
s δε πρὸς byog εὐσεβῶς ἀνατρέχων 

γῆς καὶ θαλᾶττης τον σαλον κατεσβεσας 


Exp. Per8., lines 227-38 


As far as language is concerned line 228 contains a reminiscence of 
Aeschylus, Supplices, line 770, and line 235 one of Aeschylus, 
Prometheus Vinctus, lines 1015-16. As far as content and thought 
are concerned the ingredients of the present simile are the ship of 
state and ship of life metaphors and the idea taken, along with a 
certain amount of imagery, from Psalm 106, verses 23-30, of 
mariners in distress calling upon the Lord for help in the midst of 
a storm when their skill is no longer of any avail; cf. Pisides' 
expression πρὸς byos εὐσεβᾶς ἀνατρέχων in line 237, which must 
refer to Heraclius' praying for divine assistance. The connecting 
link between the two notions is the expression xqt πᾶσα 4 σοφία 
αὐτῶν κατεπόθη in Psalm 106, verse 28. 


(i) Paul the Silentiary, H. Soph., lines 322-25: 
νυξ μυνῦθει καὶ πᾶσιν ἀξξεται, ἡμάτιον φῶς, 
ὡς ἐτεὸν μινῦθει μεγᾶλου νηοῖο φανέντος 
νυξ ἆχξων καὶ πᾶντας ἐπέδραμε χἄρματος αἴγλη 
(44) Romanos, ed. Maas and Trypanis, 56, Et 
ὥσπερ, ὁ ΠΈτρος ἐν θαλᾶσσῃ χειμαζόμενος” 
τοῦ βίου τὸ πέλαγος βαδίζων ποντίζοµαι 
Of course allegorizing metaphor is to be found even in poetry 
otherwise unimaginably different from that of Pisides, e.g.: 
"Oh, lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed!" 
The following list of "syncritic similes" is not meant to be 
complete but to illustrate their frequency: Exp. Pers., II, 12-18; 
46-48; 153-58; 280-85; 350-56; III, 262-71; 322-35; Bell. Avar., 
lines 172-89, but here the boundary between simile and metaphor is 
continually blurred; Her., I, 225-32. 
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From a more general literary standpoint what is most note- 
worthy about this type of simile is that in spite of the multiple 
references and the multiple correspondences it contains there is 
only one actor. This is in marked contrast to the extended Homeric 
simile where not only do several particulars in the simile corres- 
pond to several elements in the situation but there is often room 
for more than one actor. 20 For want of a better name, therefore, I 
shall call these "Pisidian" similes "syncritic similes" because 
they seem to have developed out of the typically encomiastic 
syncrisis. 


I have attempted to show how George of Pisidia adapted and 
modified elements from the inherited rhetorical tradition of Greek 
verse panegyric, particularly the iambic prologue, in order to meet 
the requirements of a new type of epic panegyric poetry largely of 
his own creation. An effort has also been made to illustrate the 
remarkable interpenetration of classical and biblical themes and 
material and to show that such interpenetration sometimes results 
in strange though genuine poetic effects conveyed with the dazzling 
sophistication and intellectual subtlety of a sort of literary 
"Glasperlenspiel".9? But above all I have tried to relate his 
poetic achievement to the works of his great predecessor, Paul the 
Silentiary. It is hoped that the attempt will bring about a 
mutually beneficial readjustment in the relationship between the 
two poets and perhaps in the whole complex of interrelationships 
existing within a single poetic tradition, because in the words of 
an eminent poet and critic of the present century: 


No poet, no artist of any art, has his complete meaning 
alone. His significance, his appreciation is the appre- 
ciation of his relation to the dead poets and artists. 
You cannot value him alone; you must set him, for con- 
trast and comparison, among the dead. I mean this as a 
principle of aesthetic, not merely historical, criticism. 


90. A good example of this would be Iliad, 15, 271 ff. 

91. Cf. the correspondences between the labours of Heracles and 
the exploits of Heraclius so minutely worked out in Her., I, 
65-79. 

92. Pernice's remark (op. cit., 222) about "continually raising 
the great names and exploits of Graeco-Roman antiquity only to sink 
them in the bathos of a bombastic exaltation of the petty present" 
is anachronistic. None of Pisides' contemporaries would have 
thought of the age they lived in as "the petty present", cf. 
H.Soph., lines 164-67, on the superiority of New Rome to Old 
Rome. The sense of inferiority vis à vis a great imperial past 
expressed by Dante in Purgatorio, VI, 76 ff, would have been as 
incomprehensible to George's contemporaries as to Paul's. 
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93. 


The necessity that he shall conform, that he shall 
cohere, is not onesided; what happens when a new work of 
art is created is something that happens simultaneously 
to all the works of art which preceded it. The existing 
monuments form an ideal order among themselves, which is 
modified by the introduction of the new (the really new) 
work of art among them. The existing order is complete 
before the new work arrives; for order to persist after 
the supervention of novelty, the whole existing order 
must be, if ever so slightly, altered; and so the relat- 
ions, proportions, values of each work of art toward the 
whole are readjusted; and this is conformity between the 
old and the new. 


T.S. Eliot, "Tradition and the Individual Talent" 


Selected Essays by T.S. kliot, rp. of the 3rd enlarged edition 
(London, 1972), 15. 


in 
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Byzantium was a beleaguered and highly militarised state in the 
later seventh century. It had lost much of the culture, much of 
the variety of Rome. It was indeed but a truncated and impover- 
ished remnant of the eastern empire. The army now dominated its 
political life, shaped its administrative structure, and gave it a 
new military character. 

Byzantium was forced to devote most of its military resources 
to the war against the Arabs. There were troops stationed in the 
west, guarding the remaining Byzantine possessions in Greece and in 
Italy. There were detachments of the Obsequium guarding the 
Thracian approaches to Constantinople. But most of the troops, who 
served in the mobile armies formerly under the command of magistri 
militum, were deployed in the east, for the essential task, the 
defence of Asia Minor. The two former regional armies of Oriens 
and of Armenia had withdrawn as Arab armies advanced. They were 
stationed in east and south-east Asia Minor, to guard the 
approaches from Armenia and from the Fertile Crescent. They were 
reinforced by two other armies. That of the Obsequium was concen- 
trated in north-west Asia Minor; its task was presumably to guard 
the approaches to Constantinople and to help whichever of the 
eastern or Armenian armies was most threatened. The army of Thrace 
was transferred from the Balkans to western Asia Minor: its task 
was presumably to protect the rich coastal valleys from land or sea 
attack, and to reinforce the eastern army when necessary. 


1. I discussed the effect of defeat on Byzantine army organisa- 
tion 565-718 in chap. I (1) of my thesis, Studies in the Organisa- 
tion of the Byzantine Army in the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries 
(D.Phil., Oxford, 1971), which was written under the stimulating 
and patient supervision of Robert Browning. The original version 
of this article was included as appendix I. 

2. There were presumably some troops in Hellas before the 
appointment of the first attested strategos in 695 (Theophanes, 
Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor [Leipzig, 1883], 368.18-21), besides 
the militias which defended Thessalonike and such other cities as 
survived the first great pulse of Avar-orchestrated Slav migration 
into the Balkans. The picture of widespread destruction and 
emigration presented by the Chronicle of Monemvasia should not be 
accepted uncritically - see my article, "Urban continuity in the 
Balkans in the early Middle Ages,” in A.G. Poulter, ed., Ancient 
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The four great armies of Asia Minor now bore Greek names. They 
covered terrain which they had not covered before. They had 
suffered terrible defeats. But there is no evidence that the mili- 
tary command structure had been radically reformed in the first 
half of the seventh century, apart from Herakleios' creation of a 
single central strike force out of several late Roman metropolitan 
forces. In one respect alone was the Byzantine military and 
provincial organisation sharply distinguished from the late Roman. 
A strange, new word came into use, to denote an army or military 
province. The word was thema, which is anglicised as theme. 

It was surprising that thema should acquire a military 
meaning. For while there were many available Greek (and Latin) 
words which already had one or other of these meanings, the Greek 
word thema had never had any connection with military or provincial 
organisation. Thema normally meant a legal point, a theme of argu- 
ment, or (in Egypt) a deposit of corn or money. 

Why then was the word thema used to mean army or military 
province in the seventh century? One word can reflect in its own 
history the history of an institution. The very oddness of the new 


Bulgaria, Papers presented to the International Symposium on the 
Ancient History and Archaeology of Bulgaria, University of 
Nottingham, 1981 (Nottingham, 1983), II, 242-54. C. Diehl, Études 
sur l'administration byzantine dans 1’exarchat de Ravenne (568-751) 
(Paris, 1888), 197-200 and 308-12, for troops and urban militias in 
Italy. R.-J. Lilie, "'Thrakien' und 'Thrakesion'. Zur byzantinis- 
chen Provinzorganisation am Ende das 7. Jahrhunderts," JOB, 26 
(1977), 18-28, summarises and develops the conclusions of his 
earlier book (Die byzantinische Reaktion auf die Ausbreitung der 
Araber, MiscByzMonac, 22 [Munich, 1976]) on the redeployment of 
Byzantine forces in Asia Minor in the face of the Arab threat. C. 
Diehl, "L'origine du régime des thémes dans l'empire byzantin," 
Études byzantines (Paris, 1905), 289-92, for continuity in the 
command structure. A. Pertusi, "La formation des thémes byzantins," 
Berichte sum XI. Internationalen Byzantinisten-Kongress (Munich, 
1958), I, 37-39, suggests that the Obsequium command embraced 
Thrace until some time between 680 and 711 (contra Lilie, 
JOB, 26 [1977], 28-35, who argues that this was an exceptional 
arrangement during emergencies). 

3. The Obsequium command was created after the composition of the 
Strategicon of the emperor Maurice (582-602) and before 626, when 
its commander is first attested (see Chronicon Paschale, ed. Bonn 
[1832], 715.20, where komes tou opsariou should probably be 
emended to komes tou Opsikiou - cf. C. Diehl, BZ, 9 [1900], 677). 
It was probably established in the period 613-621 as part of 
Herakleios' preparations for his  counter-offensive against 
Sassanian Iran. It probably incorporated most of the crack 
regiments of the late sixth-century army as well as remnant units 
from the armies of the two magistri militum praesentales. 
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use of thema suggests that it is worth close scrutiny, that it may 
perhaps add some new information to the fragmentary evidence about 
the origins of the Byantine themes. 

It would be foolish to assume that thema derived from a Greek 
root. It could have been a more or less accurate transliteration 
of a foreign word. Indeed Byzantine military vocabulary abounded 
in words which derived from foreign languages, above all from 
Latin, but also from Germanic (e.g. apheletron, felt), Persian 
(e.g. tsangra, crossbow) and Arabic (e.g. saka, rearguard). 

A passage in the De administrando imperio, a diplomatic hand- 
book compiled in the mid-tenth century by the emperor Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, provides a clue to the origin of the word thema. 
Chapter 37 gives background information about the nomad tribes of 
the Pechenegs who held the Pontic steppes to the east and west of 
the river Dniepr. The information was probably drawn from material 
in the imperial archives. This material is of high quality; for 
Byzantine diplomats recognised that the Pechenegs occupied a 
central, strategic position among the peoples of the north. It had 
been gathered not long before it was summarised in the De admini- 
strando imperio; for the Pechenegs had only acquired their diplo- 
matic importance, indeed had only entered the sphere of interest of 
Byzantium, after the great convulsion of 894-896, in which several 
nomad peoples were pushed westwards over the steppes and the 
Magyars were forced over the Carpathians into the plain of 
Hungary. 


4. Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon, for classical thema. 
For two somewhat contorted derivations of Byzantine thema, see 
S.P. Kyriakides, Πῶς ἡ λέξις "θέμα" ἔφθασεν εἰς τὴν σημασίαν τῆς 
στρατιωτικῆς περιοχῆς, Ἐπ. Ἐτ.Βυζ.Σπ., 23 (1953), 392-94, who sets 
off from katetheken used of a saint lying down on his sick-bed, and 
F. Dólger, "Zur Ableitung des byzantinischen Verwaltungsterminus 
θέμα", Historia, 4 (1955), 189-98, who sets off from a Byzantine 
use of thesis for a bundle of documents. A better and simpler 
derivation is that of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De thematibus, 
Praefatio, 27-28, ed. A. Pertusi, ST, 160 (Vatican, 1952), 60: 
"...apo tes theseos onomazomenon...", that is from the normal 
meaning of thesis, setting down, placing. 

5. For apheletron, see Du Cange, Glossariun mediae et infimae 
Latinatis, "feltrum". For tzangra, see footnote 13 below. 
For saka, see A. Dain, "Σάκα dans les Traités militaires," BZ, 44 
(1951), 94-96. 

6. Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De administrando imperio, chap. 
37, ed. Gy. Moravcsik, CFHB, 1 (Washington, DC, 1967) (hereafter, 
DAI), 166-70. All six paragraphs of the chapter are prefaced by 
the words tsteon hoti, words which signify that the paragraphs 
are drawn from fuller, probably official material. D. Obolensky, 
The Byzantine Commonwealth (London, 1971), 105-106, for a 
summary account of Balkan and steppe history 894-896. 
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The information given in the chapter on the Pechenegs is as 
detailed and accurate as any information contained in the De 
administrando imperio. Yet the Pechenegs were, according to this 
chapter, divided into eight themata, themes, four lying to the east 
and four to the west of the Dniepr. Three of these themes were 
especially honoured for their bravery and nobility. The Byzantines 
had discovered the names of each Pecheneg theme, names which have 
been identified as combinations of Turkic words for a horse-colour 
and for an official title.” 

Neither the author of the original report nor the compiler of 
the De administrando imperio imagined that these Pecheneg themes 
were similar to Byzantine themes. For they knew that the Pecheneg 
themes were tribes and they knew that the Pechenegs were nomads. 
Nor is it likely that either author or compiler used the word thema 
carelessly. For it is used several times. It seems therefore 
probable that the eight tribal divisions of the Pechenegs were 
given a generic name akin to thema by the Pechenegs themselves, and 
that Byzantine diplomats recognised the foreign original of the 
Byzantine word thema. 

The best candidate for the foreign original is the word 
tyme(n)-timan. This was an old Altaic word, common to Mongolian 
(tyme(n)) and Turkic (tūmän). It meant ten thousand or ten thousand 
men. It was used of an army in an early Turkic inscription, of 
A.D. 712-716. The Mongol army of Genghis Khan, the first nomad 
army for which detailed descriptions survive, was divided into 
corps named tymen. And iümün has retained the meaning of a division 
in modern Turkish. 

The theory that thema derived from the Altaic £yme(n)-tümün, 
meaning ten thousand men, receives confirmation from the remarks 
of two Arab geographers. A patrician, wrote Ibn Khurradadhbih in 
the late-ninth century, commands ten thousand men. By patrician he 
meant strategos or theme commander. But it is unlikely that in 


7. DAI, chap. 37.15-24, 32-45, 68-71, for the Pecheneg themata 
and their names. For the names themselves, see J. Németh, "Die 
petschenegischen Stammesnamen," Ungarische Jahrbücher, 10 (1930), 
27-34, and K.H. Menges, "Etymological notes on some Päčänäg names," 
Bysantion, 17 (1944-45), 260-69. 

8.  Themata are equated with geneaí at DAI, chap. 37.34-45. 

9. I am most grateful to Mr. L.A. Holford-Strevens, who suggested 
the word tümün, when I asked him if he knew of an Altaic word 
meaning "army" or "province", similar in sound to Greek thema. See 
W. Radloff, Versuch eines Wórterbuches der Türk-Dialecte, III 
(St Petersburg, 1900-1905), cols. 1602-1603; Mongolian-English 
Dictionary, ed. F.D. Lessing (Berkeley-Los Angeles, 1960), 853; 
Akademiya Nauk SSSR, Institut  Yazikoznaniya, Drebnetyurksky 
Slovar (Leningrad, 1969), 596-97; H. Desmond Martin, "The Mongol 
army," JRAS, n.s. (1943), 54;  W. Redhouse, Turkish and English 
Lexicon (Constantinople, 1890), 613-14. 
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reality any  8tratego8 commanded as many as ten thousand 
Soldiers in the ninth century. And certainly they did not all do 
So. The second Arab geographer, Kudama, who wrote soon after 928, 
repeated Ibn Khurradadhbih's statement, but then gave figures for 
theme armies which conflicted with that statement. They were 
inflated figures, but even so all theme armies with specified 
totals, save two, numbered less than ten thousand men; one (the 
Anatolikoi) had fifteen thousand; and one (Paphlagonia) had ten 
thousand. The two geographers were probably aware that thema 
derived from tyme(n)-tümüàn, which meant ten thousand men. 

The combined evidence of the De adminstrando imperio and the 
Arab geographers suggests that the word thema derived from the 
Altaic tyme(n)-tlman. But by what route did  tyme(n)- 
tümàn penetrate into the military vocabulary of Byzantium? And how 
was it transformed into a Greek word, which was not very similar in 
sound? 

The Byzantine army probably borrowed the word tyme(n)-tlontin. 
from the great nomad federation of the Avars, who entered eastern 
Europe in the later sixth century and organised the Slav colonisa- 
tion of the Balkan provinces of Rome. The Avars spoke an Altaic 
language.  Evidently they had a sophisticated organisation. How 
else could they maintain for more than two centuries control over a 
large area of Europe? The Avars are known to have greatly influ- 
enced the Byzantine army by the end of the sixth century.  Byzan- 
tines admired Avar tactics, which transformed a battle into a long 
sequence of skirmishes leading to the ruthless pursuit of the dis- 
ordered enemy. Various articles of Avar equipment were imitated by 
the Byzantine army - the cavalryman's tunic, neck-piece and lance 
as well as horse-armour and tents. Finally the rope-pulled 
trebuchet, which the Avars first brought to Europe from China, was 
soon imitated by Byzantine engineers; indeed it soon superseded the 
torsion artillery of the classical Mediterranean world. 


10. Ibn Khurrddadhbih, trans. M.J. de Goeje, Bibliotheca Geograph- 
orum Arabicorum, VI (Leiden, 1889), 84; Ķudāma, trans. M.J. de 
Goeje, op. cit., 196-99. 

ll. P. Lemerle, Les plus anciens recueils des miracles de saint 
Démétrius, II Commentaire (Paris, 1981), 179-85, for Avars and 
Slavs. A. Kollautz, "Die Awaren. Die Schichtung in einer Nomaden- 
herrschaft," Saeculum, 5 (1954), 129-78, describes what is known of 
Avar organisation. There is, however, no evidence as to what the 
Avars called their armies or their tribes. Byzantine respect for 
Avar tactics: compare Mauricius, Strategicon, xi.2, ed. G.T. 
Dennis, CFHB, 17 (Vienna, 1981), 360-68, on Avar tactics with ii-iv 
(tbid., 110-206) on recommended Byzantine tactics. Borrowed 
articles of equipment: Mauricius, Strategicon, i.2, ed. Dennis, 
76-84. Artillery: Miracula sancti Demetrii, chap. 151, ed. 
Lemerle, op. cit., I Le texte (Paris, 1979), 154, for Avar 
artillery; T. Nóldeke, "Zur Geschichte der Araber im I. Jahrhundert 
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It seems therefore not unreasonable to suggest that Byzantine 
officers again turned to the Avars, the most admired among their 
enemies, for a new generic name for the regional defensive armies 
of Asia Minor and that they hoped that the Avar name would contri- 
bute towards raising morale after an unparalleled sequence of 
defeats in the east. 

The word tyme(n)-tümün was with time transformed into a Greek 
word, which was by no means an accurate transliteration. There was 
a considerable difference in sound between £yme(n)-tümün and 
thema. Such a transformation would have been impossible within the 
confines of one language. But tyme(n)-tümün crossed a language 
frontier and in crossing could be distorted. The transformation 
probably took place gradually over several generations. For a 
century and a half passed between the borrowing of the Altaic word 
and the composition of the first surviving text, in which the Greek 
thema had acquired its military meaning. This text was the 
chronicle written by Theophanes at the beginning of the ninth 
century. 

The distortion of £tyme(n)-tümün into thema was an example 
of a Byzantine tendency to assimilate foreign words to existing 
Greek words. A foreign word thus assimilated might then acquire a 
new false but Greek etymology. Thema did indeed receive a new 
etymology, from Greek thesis meaning setting down or placing. 
This etymology is one of many given by Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
in his De thematibus.!3 


d.H. auz syrischen Quellen," ZDMG, 29 (1875), 98, for Byzantine 
skill at constructing rope-pulled trebuchets in 663/64. I shall 
discuss the history of the rope-pulled trebuchet in a forthcoming 
article on Byzantine artillery. 

12. Greek thema resembles more closely, hence can more easily be 
derived from, Mongolian tyme(n) than Turkic tūmän. K.H. Menges, 
The Turkic Languages and Peoples, Ural-altaische Bibliothek, 15 
(Wiesbaden, 1968), 20, suggests that the Avars were Mongolian. 

13. De them. Praefatio, 27-28 (see note 4 above). A parallel case 
of assimilation and a false etymology: the Persian word for a 
crossbow, carh (see K. Huuri, Zur Geschichte des mittelalterlich- 
en Geschittzwesens aus orientalischen Quellen, StOr, 9.3 [Helsinki, 
1941], 72-73), was superseding the Greek toxobolistra by the later 
tenth century; it first appears in Greek as tzarcha in Parecbolae, 
chap. 44.16, ed. J.-A. de Foucault, Strategemata (Paris, 1949), 
112; a century later it appears as tzagra in Cecaumenus, Strategi- 
con, ed. B. Wassiliewsky and V. Jernstedt (St Petersburg, 1896), 
30.33; Anna Comnena spells it tzangra in the mid-twelfth century, 
and defines it as a bow which could only be drawn by using the feet 
as well as the hands (Anna Comnena, Alextas, x.8.6, ed. B. Leib 
[Paris, 1937-45], II, 217.7-218.4). The Persian word has evidently 
been distorted by the influence of a similar, existing, Byzantine 
word, the word tzanga which means boot - see Du Cange, Glossarium 
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Thema probably derived from Altaic tyme(n)-tintn. It 
was probably borrowed from Avar military vocabulary and was with 
time distorted by the attraction of a false Greek etymology. This 
history of the word, if it be a true history, not only throws a 
glimmer of light on the history of the mood of Byzantine armies 
but also gives a terminus ante quem for the establishment of a new 
stability in the defences of the diminished empire. 

Theophanes was the first Byzantine chronicler to use thema of 
an army. The first two passages in which thema is so used are 
placed under the years 611 and 622. But since both these passages 
are inferior doublets of other passages in Theophanes, which do not 
call armies themes, and since they were probably taken by Theo- 
phanes from one of his lost dark age sources which may well have 
used thema anachronistically, they do not provide solid evidence 
for the introduction of the new name at this early date.! 

Thema reappears over a generation later in 669/70, when 
Theophanes describes the Anatolikoi, the eastern army, as a thema. 
Regular collective references to “the themes” or “the cavalry 
themes” then occur from the year 679/80, after the failure of the 
first Arab siege of Constantinople, and suggest that a new pattern 
of defence for the truncated empire had been established before 
that date. The respite granted to Byzantium by the first great 
Arab civil war (656-661) provided the best opportunity for 
retraining the defeated troops and for organising a stable system 
of regional defence for Asia Minor. I would assign the introduc- 
tion of the word thema and, more important, the permanent re- 
deployment of the surviving military forces in Asia Minor to that 
period. 


ad scriptores mediae et infimae Graecitatis, τζάγγαι. 

14. The doublet passages in Theophanes. (a) The first pair both 
derive ultimately from a libel of the emperor Phokas (602-610), who 
is said to have ruined the empire and reduced the army to two men: 
290.16-19 derives from Theophylact Simocatta, and calls the army 
tes plethyos; 300.4-6 derives from a lost source, and calls the 
army tois themasin. (b) The second pair describe how Herakleios 
trained the army in mock battles in 622: 303.24-304.13 derives from 
George of Pisidia and does not use the word thema; 303.8-17 derives 
from a lost source and describes Herakleios as leaving Constanti- 
nople for "the districts of the themes". Pertusi, Berichte zum 
XI. Int. Byz.-Kongress, I, 18-20, notes the doublet passages but 
then shies away from the obvious conclusion, that Theophanes or, 
more probably, an intermediary source has introduced thema anachro- 
nistically. H. Hunger, Die hochsprachliche profane Literatur der 
Byzantiner, I (Munich, 1978), 337, for Theophanes' dark age 
sources. 

15. Theophanes, 352.14 (669/70) for "the men of the thema of the 
Anatolikoi"; 358.16 (679/80) for "all the themata"; 364.8 (687/88), 
366.5 (692/93), 371.10-11 (698/99), and 376.14 (708/09) for "the 
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Although the entry of thema into Byzantine military vocabulary 
casts some light on army history in the later seventh century, it 
does not provide evidence that emperors initiated a conscious 
programme of reforming the army and the provincial administrative 
system. Much effort was put into creating a new mood in the 
defeated remnants of the Roman army after their withdrawal behind 
the south-east mountain defences of Asia Minor. The renaming of 
the regional armies as themata may also suggest that the respect 
for the Avars already shown in the Strategicon of Maurice at the 
end of the sixth century was now transformed into a conscious 
attempt to retrain the troops and partially remodel strategy and 
tactics on those of the Avars. But such structural changes as can 
be perceived in the scanty sources for dark age history seem to 
have been forced on a reluctant government by grim necessity, by 
defeat and urban decline. Defeat led to the establishment of the 
four regional armies in Asia Minor, urban decline to the dispersal 
of troops over the countryside during interludes of peace. But 
wherever they could, Byzantine emperors resisted change and clung 
to their Roman past, as unwilling to jettison inherited army 
commands or a traditional separation of civil and military powers 
as to abandon the old institutions and forms of court life and 
imperial government. 


cavalry themata" or "all the cavalry themata" or "all the outer 
(provincial) cavalry themata";  383.29-31 (714/15) for "the cavalry 
themata" and "the politika  [themata]". M.A. Shaban, Islamic 
History A.D. 600-750 (A.H. 132). A New Interpretation (Cambridge, 
1971), 71-78, for the civil war. 

16. C. Foss, “The Persians in Asia Minor and the end of Anti- 
quity," EHR, 90 (1975), 735-43, summarises the archaeological 
evidence for the abandonment or dwindling of Asia Minor cities. He 
may, however, exaggerate the effect of war damage and may go too 
far in squeezing the decline into the earlier decades of the 
seventh century. J.F. Haldon, Recruitment and Conscription in the 
Byzantine Army c. 550-950, SBWien, 357 (Vienna, 1979), 73-76, for 
the dispersal of regular troops over wide areas, for which he gives 
a military explanation (the need to counter small Arab raids and to 
guard strategically important points). Diehl, Etudes byzantines, 
289-92, for inherited regional commands. Lilie, JOB, 26 (1977), 
12-15, argues convincingly that civil and military powers were kept 
separate until the early eighth century. He is probably right to 
suppose that strategot eventually gained supreme authority over 
their provinces. The pressing needs of guerrilla warfare, the 
prestige of generals in an age of crisis, the disappearance of most 
local centres with a countervailing power (the cities) undoubtedly 
led to a military dominance over local administration. However, 
such evidence as survives from the period after the dark age 
suggests that the imperial government never authorised, let alone 
encouraged, the accumulation of local powers in the hands of 
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strategoi, but sought to maintain direct control over tax 
officials, keepers of military registers and civilian administra- 
tors, besides preserving the independence of the judiciary - see 
Leo imperator, Tactica, IV.33, ed. R. Vari, Sylloge tacticorun 
corum graecorum, III.l.l (Budapest, 1917), 62, and Philotheus, 
Cletorologium, ed. N. Oikonomidés, Les listes de présóance des 
byzantines IX? et X?  sibeles (Paris, 1972),  109.16-111.5, 
113.26-115.4, 115.12-20, 121.3-14, 147.18, 149.17 and 151.26. 
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The Life of St Athanasia of Aegina: 
A critical edition with introduction 


Lydia Carras 


I. Introduction 


The Life of St Athanasia of Aegina is extant in Cod. Vat. gr. 
1660, fols. 221%-228", written on parchment. The manuscript once 
belonged to the monastery of Grottaferrata as a note on fol. 3r 
indicates. The Latin title of the codex was most probably written 
by Leo Allatius, the famous Chiot scholar. The codex, which has 
been described by C. Giannelli,! is in the hand of one copyist. It 
is in a rather uneven style, in minuscule letters slightly inclined 
to the left; the headings are written in uncial letters. 

The codex, which consists of 409 folios, is a menologion for 
April and was copied in A.D. 916 at the scriptorium of the 
monastery of Stoudiou by Ioannes the monk when Anatolios was abbot, 
as the colophon on fol. 408" indicates: 
τετέλεσται ἡ παροῦσα | βίβλος, μηνὶ μαρ[τ]ίω | κα ἐνδ. a ἔτους 
κόσμου | ,Gux6’ γραφεῖσα διὰ χειρὸς Ιωάννου ταπεινοῦ | xat ἐλαχίστου 
μοναχοῦ» | ἐπὶ ᾿Ανατολίου τοῦ ὁσι |ωτάτου ἡγουμένου | τῶν Στουδίου» 

It was, therefore, an official menologion in use in the 
monastery of Stoudiou. Besides the Lives of older martyrs and 
saints it contains the Lives of more recent ones, like St Athanasia 
and St Niketas the confessor. The case of Niketas is particularly 
interesting because the saint was at some stage at loggerheads with 
St Theodore, though he was later reconciled with him and gave him 
his support in his struggle against the iconoclasts.2 But what is 
more important for our purpose is the fact that a contemporary 
saint who had connections with the monastery of St John of Stoudiou 
was included in the monastery's menologion. This might suggest that 
St Athanasia, too, had links with this establishment, which most 


l. C. Giannelli, Codices Vaticani Graeci, Codices 1485-1683 
(Vatican City, 1950), 396-98. The Life has remained unedited to 
date, but a Latin translation has been published in ActaSS, Aug. 
III (Antwerp, 1737), 170-75 and in A. Lipomanus, Sanctorum Prisc- 
orum Patrum Vitae, VII (Rome, 1560), 218-222. 

2. A. Ehrhard, Überlieferung und Bestand der hagiographischen 
und homiletischen Literatur der griechischen Kirche, I, TU 
(Leipzig, 1937-39), 608-611. The Life of Niketas, abbot of 
Medikion in Bithynia, was written by his disciple Theosteriktos. 
In its present form it shows traces of a Studite redaction; cf. 
H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen 
Reich (Munich, 1959), 510-11. 
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probably would have been developed during her stay in Constantin- 
ople. The fact that her Life is found complete only in the meno- 
logion of Stoudiou would also support such a view, though at this 
stage there is no concrete evidence for such a link. 


II. Summary of the Life 


The Life of St Athanasia begins with a short introductory paragraph 
where the writer states that it was for the edification and profit 
of future generations that he decided to record the saint's life. 

Athanasia, who was to serve as a "useful vessel" (εὔχρηστον 
σχεῦος) of the Holy Spirit, was born on the island of Aegina of 
noble and pious parents, Niketas and Irene ($2). At the age of 
seven she learnt the Psalter within a short time and eagerly 
Studied the Holy Scriptures. It was at this tender age that she 
had her first spiritual experience. She saw a brilliant star 
descend from heaven into her breast illuminating her soul ($3). 
From that moment she felt a revulsion towards the vanity of earthly 
things and decided to take monastic vows. But her parents, though 
devout, forced her to marry (ἀνδρὶ βιαιοτᾶτως ὑπέζευξαν). The mar- 
riage, however, came to an abrupt end after sixteen days when her 
husband was killed in battle during an incursion of the Maurousioi 
on the island of Aegina ($3). 

After an unspecified time her desire to withdraw from the 
world and follow her religious vocation was once more frustrated. 
As a result of an imperial decree prescribing the joining in 
wedlock of both widows and spinsters to foreign men (ἐθνικοῖς 
ἀνδρᾶσιν), her parents induced her to marry for the second time 
(§4). Her marriage, however, proved no obstacle to her vocation. 
She continued to lead a life of prayer and asceticism (ἄσκησις), 
practising the virtues of meekness (πραδτης), humility (ταπείνωσις) 
and almsgiving (ἐλεημοσύνη). She generously helped all those in 
need whether they belonged to her community or whether they were 
strangers, itinerant monks and even Athinganoi heretics (§5). Her 
devoutness inspired a number of women whom she regularly gathered 
around her to read them passages from the Holy Scriptures. Her 
dedication had an equal effect on her husband who was persuaded by 
her to pursue the contemplative life. He eventually took monastic 
vows and entered a monastery where he was to end his life. 

Her husband's withdrawal to a monastery left Athanasia at last 
free to dedicate herself to God. Together with other devout women, 


3. Ehrhard, op. cit., III, 925-26, mentions the existence of 
a palimpsest series of folios (Codex Cryptoferratensis Αδ IV) 
from an uncial codex of the ninth or tenth century containing 
ascetical and hagiographical works. On fol. 133%: Βίος xat [πολι- 
teta τῆς] Αγίας ['Aeavac]ta[c] | Τὸ ταῖς [τῶν ἁγίων χοινωνεῖν]. I 
have not been able to examine this manuscript. 
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and on the advice of a holy man who gave them the tonsure, she 
settled in a remote place and founded a convent where three or four 
years later she became the abbess against her will ($6-7). It was 
difficult to describe her virtues as an abbess: "What words there- 
fore would describe..." (Tic οὖν ἐξείποι λόγος) we are told (58). 
She excelled in humility, in her absolute refusal to be served by 
other nuns even in the smallest way. She excelled in abstinence 
(ἐγκρᾶτεια), she ate sparingly, slept on stones, wore a rough 
material next to her skin to give her discomfort and spent her time 
in endless prayers, chants and vigils. After four years Athanasia 
and her companions felt an urge to withdraw to an even remoter 
mountain, away from any human contact. With the consent of the 
local bishop, and with the help of the presbyter (πρεσβύτερος) 
Matthias, they settled near the ancient and famous church of St 
Stephen ($12). 

At this point the Life dwells briefly on the life of Matthias 
who stayed and served the nunnery. This forms a Life within a Life. 
Matthias was an ascetic holy man blessed with the gift of healing. 
With the touch of his hand or his cloak (μαντῖον) he cured the sick 
and the demonically possessed. His drowning in a storm while on 
his way to Constantinople is lamented by the hagiographer, especi- 
ally as he believes that Matthias’ remains would have had the power 
to heal had they been rescued (§16). Though Matthias was much 
lamented it seems he was not irreplaceable for he was soon succeed- 
ed by another presbyter, the eunuch Ignatios, from whose tomb, we 
are informed, lightning issued to strike and burn the demonic 
hordes (§17). 

The Life then focuses once more on St Athanasia, laying parti- 
cular emphasis on her spiritual achievements, her qualities of 
humility and meekness, stimulated even further by the vision of a 
man of outstanding beauty surrounded by a luminous cloud. A voice 
told her that if she imitated the man in the practice of these two 
virtues, humility and meekness, she too would shine thus one day 
($18). As a result of this vision, "having attained such conspic- 
uous heights of virtue" (εἰς τοιαύτης ἀρετῆς περίβλεπτον ἀνελ- 
θοῦσαν ὕψος), she performed her first miracle, healing a man's 
eyes with a touch of her hand, in Christ's name and ín response to 
the man "hearing her words with a steadfast faith" (πίστει βεβαίᾳ 
τοὺς λόγους δεξᾶμενος) ($19). 

Blessed Athanasia undertook at this stage the construction of 
three churches dedicated to the Mother of God, to St John Pro- 
dromos and to Nícholas τοῦ θεοκήρυχος ("the herald of God"). Then 
for some reason (which we are not told) she had to travel to Con- 
stantinople where she stayed in a monastery for six or seven years. 
But feeling sad, homesick and in "exile", she had a vision of the 
Church of the Mother of God in Aegina. This decided her to return 
to the island with her companions to a place called Timia, where in 
the past she had built the three churches: "in the place where we 
were settled previously" (ἐν ᾧ πρῶην ἐκαθεζόμεθα τόπῳ) ($20). A few 
days after their return she fell fatally ill. Twelve days before 
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her death she was "initiated into her departure from life" (τὴν ἐκ 
τοῦ βίου μυεῖται μετᾶστασιν) by the vision of two men clad in white 
who handed her a paper saying, "Here is your freedom, rejoice" 
($21). 

St Athanasia spent the last twelve days in prayer, totally 
abstaining from food and drink. Her death, on the day of the 
Dormition (15 August), is described in detail: how she asked the 
other nuns to complete the Psalms from 90 onwards (for she was too 
weak to recite them to herself), how she blessed them, and how for 
the last time she talked to them about the kingdom of God, her face 
shining with a luminous light, and how she died wrapped (περιπε” 
πλεγμένη) in their arms. Gathered around her the nuns performed 
the ritual lament crying for the loss of their "mother" ($21). 

After her death St Athanasia continued to perform miracles, 
and the biographer limits himself to giving a sample of these. On 
the fortieth day she appeared to a nun complaining that they had 
"forgotten her funerary rites of the fortieth day" (τῶν τεσσαρα” 
κοστῶν µου χατημέλησας) and that they had failed to prepare any- 
thing to offer the poor or the guests ($24). That same day two of 
the nuns had a vision of two men carrying Athanasia to the sanctu- 
ary and dressing her up like a queen. From that moment until a 
year later on the anniversary of her death (χοΐμησις) her coffin 
was constantly shaking. 

On the day of the commemoration of her death a woman possessed 
of an evil spirit was healed by touching Athanasia's body and it 
was then discovered that the body had remained intact and that it 
was exuding a sweet-smelling perfume ($26). She was then dressed 
in silk and moved to another coffin in which, some years later, she 
was seen by the writer. s 

The news of the healing powers of her remains soon spread 
around and, particularly on her saint's day, crowds gathered in the 
monastery to commemorate her in a kind of festival ($30). Among the 
people who were healed there were children, a twelve-year-old girl 
possessed by an evil spirit, and an eight-year-old with a demoni- 
cally possessed hand like a bird, another child with an ailing eye; 
all these were cured by the mere touch of the saint's relic. Among 
the adults, a woman called Marina was cured of severe abdominal 
pains that had afflicted her for years, by the mere touch of a bay 
leaf from St Athanasia's tomb. A slave suffering from dropsy is 
described in detail, including the extraordinary healing effected 
by a touch of the saint's toe-nail (6928-29). 

The writer ends his narrative by acknowledging his lack of 
higher education, "altogether wanting in lofty expression” 
(λόγου ὑψηγορικοῦ παντελῶς ἀμοιρῶν) and repeats his hope that the 
Life will help preserve the memory of St Athanasia (§33). In the 
last paragraph he appeals to her directly to "remember us" (μέμ- 
woo ἡμῶν) and "watch over our lives" (énénteve ἡμῶν τὴν ζωὴν) so 
that, through the grace of Jesus Christ "with you we might be 
thought worthy of eternal blessings" (σὺν oot τῶν ἁιωνίων ἀγαθῶν 
ἀξιωθείημεν) (534) 
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III. The dating of the text 


The author of St Athanasia's Life informs us that he was an eye- 
witness: "I saw with my own eyes"(olxetotc ἐθεασάμην ὄμμασιν) and 
that he collected his information first hand from the women who had 
lived with St Athanasia: "holy women pouring out a truthful 


account" (γυναιξὶν ὁσίαις ἀληθεῖας λόγον ἐρευγομέναις) (533). It is 
thus clearly stated, and we have no reason to impugn his veracity, 
that the Life was written a few years after the saint's death and 
within the lifetime of those who knew her. 

There are two clues in the narrative that might help us to 
determine both the years in which the saint lived and the time by 
which the biography was completed. These are the presence of the 
Athinganoi on the island of Aegina and the attack of the Maur- 
ousioi. The presence of the Athinganoi, a Judaizing sect, on the 
island of Aegina would suggest a date soon after 813. Originally 
found in Phrygia and Lycaonia, the Athinganoi were transplanted to 
the Western provinces under Michael I (811-13). It is possible 
that Aegina was one of the places in which they were settled. 

The second piece of evidence, the attack of the Maurousioi 
during which Athanasia's first husband was killed, helps us to 
pinpoint the date of the saint's Life more accurately. The name 
Maurousioi? here refers to the Arabs who originally fled from 
Spain in 815 and settled in Alexandria; thrown out from there they 
sailed to Crete which they found unguarded and which they captured 
with ease. At the time the Empire's naval defences had been weak- 
ened as a result of the provincial fleet siding with Thomas the 
Slav in his bid for power against Michael II (820-29).6 The cap- 
ture of Crete is placed at some time between 826 and 828. Even 


4. J. Starr, “An Eastern Sect: the Athinganoi,"  HThR, 29 
(1936), 93-106, especially 94. Theophanes Continuatus, Bonn 
ed., II, 42, talks in detail about the Athinganoi of Amorion. P. 
Crone, "Islam,  Judeo-Christianity and Byzantine Iconoclasm," 
Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam, 2 (1980), 74-77: Crone 
argues that Judeo-Christians in general and Athinganoi in parti- 
cular were eminently well placed to spark off and support icono- 
clasm on both sides of the Byzantine frontier. Heretical Athinganoi 
(ninth and tenth centuries) should not be confused with gypsies who 
appear in Byzantium from the eleventh century onwards and who are 
often called Athinganoi in the sources because they practised the 
same skills of fortune-telling and magic. See G. Soulis, "The 
Gypsies in the Byzantine Empire and the Balkans in the Late Middle 
Ages," DOP, 15 (1961), 141-65, esp. 162 f. 

5. Stephanus, Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, s.v. Μαυροῦσιοι. 

6. Theophanes Continuatus, Bonn ed., II, 73 ff; Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, De  Administrando Imperio, ed. Gy. Moravcsik 
and trans. R.J.H. Jenkins, DOT, 1, 2nd ed. (Washington, 1967), 
94-96. See H. Ahrweiler, Byzance et la Mer (Paris, 1966), 39. 
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before the capture of Crete, in 805 or possibly 807, Saracens from 
Africa had assisted the Slavs in the siege of Patras when the city 
was saved by the miraculous intervention of St Andrew. In about 
820 Gregory the Decapolite succeeded with difficulty in getting a 
ship to take him from Ephesus to Constantinople, because the seamen 
were afraid of the "Maurousioi". However, the acquisition of 
Crete in ca 826 secured the Arabs a strategic position in the East- 
ern Mediterranean from which they could with greater ease attack 
the islands and the mainland. 

Despite Byzantium's increasing naval strength from the second 
half of the ninth century onwards, the Arabs continued to harass 
the sea-coasts, culminating their attacks in the sack of Thessalo- 
niki in 904 by Leo of Tripoli. It was only after Nikephoros Phokas 
reconquered Crete in 961 that the Aegean became once more secure. 
And yet it seems that in spite of the danger of Arab attacks at sea 
and on the ports, in the ninth century most travelling was done by 
sea; land travel in the Balkan peninsular seems to have been even 
more hazardous.? It is interesting to note that both Matthias's 
trip and St Athanasia's return trip to Constantinople, mentioned in 
St Athanasia's Life, were done by sea. 

Setton and Vasiliev place the Maurousian attack on Aegina, in 
which St Athanasia's husband was killed, in 826. Aegina, says 
Vasiliev, was "deserted and forgotten".10 But the Life of St 
Athanasia gives a different impression.  Aegina after the Maurou- 
sian attack seems to have been still full of life, and St Athanasia 
was very involved herself, not only in education and social work, 
but also later in erecting three new churches. The total destruc- 
tion and desertion of Aegina which Vasiliev speaks of is not even 
hinted at in the Life of St Athanasia, and was not known to her 
biographer by the time he completed the Life. It is, however, 
specifically referred to both in the Life of St Theodora of 
Thessaloniki - she, like St Athanasia, was born in Aeginall 7 and 


7. K.M. Setton, "On the Moslems in the Aegean in the Ninth and 
Tenth Centuries and their Alleged Occupation of Athens," AJA, 
58 (1954), 311-18, rp. in Athens in the Middle Ages (London, 
1975), II. 

8. F. Dvornik, Vie de Saint Grégoire Décapolite (Paris, 1926), 
53. 

9. G. Ostrogorsky, "Byzantium in the World of the Seventh 
Century," DOP, 13 (1959), 1-21, especially 10-12. 

10. K.M. Setton, op. cit., 313; A.A. Vasiliev, Byzance et 
les Arabes, 2 vols. (Paris, 1935-50), I, 57 f. 

ll. Life of Theodora, ed. Ed. Kurtz, "Des Klerikes Gregorios 
Bericht über das Leben Theodora von Thessaloniki," Mémoires de 
1’ Αδαάζπινε impériale des Sciences de St Petersbourg, 8th Series, 
6 (1902), 31, 35: Ἀλλ) ἐπελθὸν τὸ τῶν Σαρακηνῶν ἔθνος τὴν νῆσον 
ἐκεῖνην | καταληξζεσθαι ἤρξατο: ++ μετανᾶσται τοίνυν τῆς πατρῶας γεγέν- 
ηνται γῆς καὶ πρὸς τὴν περιφανῆ xat ἡμετέραν πόλιν ἐξώρμησαν... τοῦ 
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in the Life of St Luke the Younger whose ancestors (πρόγονοι) came 
from Aegina. 

From Theodora's Life one thing is certain: the Arab attack 
which caused the desertion of Aegina occurred considerably before 
904, as Theodora obviously found refuge in the city of Thessaloniki 
before it was sacked by Leo of Tripoli, and that sack occurred 
after the Life of Theodora had been written. The author of her 
Life laments about Aegina: "it was surrendered into the hands of 
the Ishmaelites and now it is abandoned, deserted and of no 
account, scarcely showing any traces of its former prosperity.” 
The destruction of Aegina is corroborated in the Life of St Luke, 
born in 890, whose ancestors had emigrated from Aegina to Hellas 
due to “the frequent attacks of the Agarenes.... And all the 
inhabitants having been dislodged...are emigrating...." 

Combining the evidence from the Lives of St Theodora and St 
Luke the Younger and St Athanasia one can conclude that there was 
in the ninth century a series of Arab attacks on Aegina. There was 
the Maurousian attack in which Athanasia's husband died, which must 
have occurred after 813, probably around about the date of the 
capture of Crete. This attack did not leave the island deserted, 
as it continued to be inhabited many years after. The violent 
attack that resulted in the final desertion of the island referred 
to in the Lives of St Theodora and St Luke must have occurred years 
later. There must have been at least three decades separating St 
Athanasia's Maurousian attack and the one that resulted in the 
desertion of the island, to allow not only for the span of St 
Athanasia's life but also for her biographer to complete his work. 
But the devastation of Aegina occurred before 904. The year 896 
has been suggested as the date for the abandoning of the 1sland,! 
but if we take into account St Luke's Life the date when it was 
abandoned should be well before 886, since it is during Basil I's 
reign (867-886) that St Luke's grandfather went to meet the emperor 
to complain personally about the situation in Kastorion where the 
family lived as refugees from Aegina. 

It is, I think, beyond doubt that St Athanasia lived during 
the first half of the ninth century, through Theophilos' reign 
(829-843) and perhaps even through part of Theodora's regency. For 
all that, it is interesting to note that there is no reference in 
the Life either to iconoclasm or to the use of icons. 


πανενδδξου μᾶρτυρος Δημητρίου διαφυλαττομένη ἐκ πᾶντων τῶν ἔπιτιδε- 


μένων αὐτῷ κακῶν ἀνάλωτος δείκνυται. 

12. Life of Theodora, ed. Kurtz, op. cit., 21, 25. 

13. Vasiliev, op. cit., I, 58. 

14. Setton, op. cit., 314. 

15. G. Da Costa-Louillet, "Saints de Grèce aux VIII®, IXÜ et x? 
siècles," Byzantion, 31 (1961), 309-69, especially 333 f. 
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IV. The world of St Athanasia 


St Athanasia's Life presents a number of similarities to the 
Lives of other saints of mainland Greece of the ninth and tenth 
centuries.!Ó In all these Lives there is a widespread feeling of 
insecurity caused by "barbarian" invasions and especially by the 
threat of Arab raids, as in the Lives of St Athanasios of Methone 
and of St Luke the Younger (890-953).17 Other hardships such as 
severe famines, like the one mentioned in the Life of St Athanasia 
($5), occurred; see, for example, the Life of St Peter of Argos 
(852-922).18 

Monks in search of the right place in which to fulfil their 
mission travelled from Rome to Athens, to Crete, to Asia Minor and, 
above all, to Constantinople. Peter of Argos hosted numerous 
travelling monks , 1? and hospitality to strangers and to monks was 
regarded as a great virtue, as in St Luke's Life where two monks 
from Rome “stay with his mother” (ξενίζονται παρὰ τῆς ἐκείνου 
μητρὸς)20 and in St Athanasia's Life ($5). 

There were marked social differences with rich and poor, 
"well-born" (εὐπατρίδης, $2) and "slave" (δοῦλος, $29). There is 
mention of minorities, e.g. Athinganoi ($5) and “non-Christian 
foreigners" (ἐθνικοὶ, $4). Social divisions, however, appear to 
have been easily overcome through a saint's actions which helped to 
break down existing or emerging barriers. Perhaps divisions were 
not yet crystallized in such a mobile society. 

Education was appreciated and girls of well-to-do families 
were not deprived of it, at least not of an elementary education 
based on the Bible and especially the Psalter, as is shown in the 
Life of St Athanasia ($3) and the synaxarion account of the life of 
Anna of Leucas (840-918).22 In general, even if one takes into 
account a girl's marriage being forced on her by her parents, as in 
the case of Athanasia,? women do not appear to be weak or confined 


16. Ibid., 309-69. 

17. Mention of "The sons of Ishmael controlling the seas" 
(θαλασσοκρατοῦντες οἱ τοῦ ᾿Ισμαὴλ) in the Life of Luke, Da Costa- 
Louillet, op. cit., 332 f.; for St Athanasios, ibid., 314. 

18. Ibid., 321 f. 

19. Ibid., 321. 

20. Ibid., 335. 

21. For the very diverse social backgrounds of monks see P. 
Charanis, "The Monk as an Element in Byzantine Society," DOP, 
25 (1971), 63-84, rp. in his Social, Economic and Political Life 
in the Byzantine Empire (London, 1973), VIII, 76. 

22. Da Costa-Louillet, op. cit., 315-16. 

23. This royal decree seems to have aimed at assimilating local 
religious or ethnic minorities into a more homogeneous society. I 
have not been able to identify this decree. There is evidence that 
mixed marriages with non-Christians were not uncommon and preoccu- 
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to the women's quarters. In the Life of St Luke, while Pothos was 
stationed in Thebes, his wife in Constantinople kept him informed 
of developments there. 

St Athanasia seems to have put up quite a resistance to her 
parents ($3), and managed to convince her second husband to take 
monastic vows ($6). While married she maintained a ladies'cercle 
d'études in which she imbued her neighbours with theological and 
spiritual interests. She was involved in extensive social work and 
seems to have moved freely amongst travelling monks and strangers, 
male and female. At a later stage she was instrumental in the 
erection of three churches. So she was not secluded and homebound, 
but a natural leader in her society.2? It is perhaps significant 
that the number of men's names equals the number of women's in the 
Life as a whole. 

Another interesting point in St Athanasia's Life, which is 
found in other Lives of the same period, is a strong attachment to 
one's local community. St Athanasia felt an exile (àiEópvovoc) in 
Constantinople and longed for the moment to return to Aegina ($20). 
The villagers of Kastorion in Phocis treated St Luke's family, 
originating from Aegina, with suspicion. 2° But however attached to 
their community and surroundings they might have been, Constanti- 
nople was not beyond their ken, unlike those living in the further 
eastern provinces who seem to have regarded the capital as extreme- 
ly remote. We often hear of trips to the capital. St Luke's 
grandfather, for example, went to see the emperor (Basil I) in 
Constantinople to claim his rights.?8 


V. Hagiographical context 


In the ninth century, when St Athanasia lived, there was a resur- 


pied the Church in a number of Councils, e.g. see G.A. Rhalles and 
M. Potles, ΣΌνταγμα τῶν Θεΐων xat ‘lep&v Κανδνων, 6 vols. (Athens, 
1852-59), Κανόνες Φωτίου Πατριᾶρχου μετὰ σχολίων, I, 270-72. ΑΙ” 
though most canons declare the marriage void (ἄκυρον), the Synod in 
Trullo (691-692) recommended the principle of accommodation (οὗχο- 
vouta), considering that once a marriage has been concluded "the 
unbelieving husband is sanctified by the wife and the unbelieving 
wife is sanctified by the husband"(tyfaotar ὁ ἄπιστος ἐν τῇ vovacxt 
xat ἡγίασται ἡ ἄπιστος γυνὴ ἐν τῷ ἀνδρὶ), Canon 72, tbid., II, 471. 
24. Da Costa-Louillet, op. cit., 340. 

25. Peter Brown, "The Rise and Function of the Holy Man in Late 
Antiquity," JRS, 61 (1971), 80-101, especially 98. 

26. Da Costa-Louillet, op. cit., 334. 

27. I. Ševčenko, "Constantinople viewed from the Eastern Provinces 
in the Middle Byzantine Period," Harvard Ukrainian Studies, 3-4 
(1979-80), 712-47. 

28. Da Costa-Louillet, op. cit., 334. 
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gence of monastic communities throughout the enpire.?? As we have 
noted,  Athanasia formed her own monastic community and proceeded 
to erect three new churches next to an already existing one. 

St Athanasia's Life shares many characteristics common to 
most "low level" saints' Lives, especially rural ones.  Hagio- 
graphies often followed the same prototype, the Life of St Antony 
written by St Athanasios. St Antony withdrew for twenty years 
to a desert fortress from where he "came forth as though from 
some shrine, having been led into divine mysteries and inspired 
by God". Withdrawal is the first common prerequisite to 
holiness. Whether in the desert or on a mountain peak or at 
the top of a column (style) the holy man cuts himself off 
from the world. It does not seem to be a withdrawal as an end in 
itself, but rather one to enable a man to reach such spiritual 
heights that he can eventually come back in peace to serve the 
world. Sometimes that withdrawal takes the extreme form resembling 
death, living in tombs or tomblike spaces like Theodore of 
Sykeon, so that on re-emerging into the world the holy man 
appears as one resurrected. 

St Athanasia was attracted to this from as early as her first 
spiritual vision at the age of seven ($3). In spite of a number 
of obstacles she persevered and achieved her goal, withdrawing from 
one remote place to an even more isolated one, Timia (τὰ τίμια), 
where she established a monastic community. Although she was the 
abbess, she in fact lived in isolation and in severe asceticism. 

Asceticism, that is, abstention from the fulfilment of ordi- 
nary human needs, is a second characteristic of the holy man. He 
or she lived on very little food, hardly enough for survival, sub- 
stituting sleep with endless hours of tearful prayer. St Athanasia 
prayed ceaselessly through the night, slept on a stone bed, ate 
sparingly and dressed in rough, hairy (τρίχινον) vestments 
(§§9-10). Although bodily mortifications were in certain cases 
extreme, especially in Syria, there was no Manichean or Paulician 
abhorrence of the body. On the contrary, there was an awareness 
that the body was important for we are told more than once in the 
Life of St Athanasia that it had to be rescued from the Fall and 
transformed into a purified “vehicle of the spirit of God". 

Once the holy man reached such levels of self-discipline and 


29. Charanis, op. eit., 67. 

30. R. Browning, "The 'Low Level' Saint's Life in the Early Byz- 
antine World," in ed. S. Hackel, The Byzantine Saint, University 
of Birmingham Fourteenth Symposium of Byzantine Studies (London, 
1981), 117-27. 

31. $14, trans. R.C. Gregg, Athanasius, The Life of Antony and 
the Letter to Marcellinus, (London, 1980), 42. 


32. E. Dawes and N.H. Baynes, Three Byzantine Sainte (Oxford, 
1948), 101. 
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asceticism he or she acquired extraordinary powers2? the power to 
heal physical and mental illnesses, to have visions which are quite 
different from the dreams of ordinary men, to fight the demons, to 
prophesy personal and national events and even to become invisible. 
All miracles were done in humility, in the name of God, 2^ and it 
is interesting to note in the case of St Athanasia that the first 
healing she performed came after a vision that stressed to her the 
importance of the values of humility and meekness ($19). The 
vision is that of an exceedingly handsome man within a luminous 
cloud (818). While she remained stunned by his beauty a voice 
assured her that she too would shine with such beauty if she tried 
to imitate the man's humility. Various elements of this specific 
vision of St Athanasia are common in many saints' Lives. The image 
of light or luminous cloud is one of the main images accompanying a 
spiritual experience; for example in the Life of St Symeon the New 
Theologian. 

The qualities of humility as against pride (ἔπαρσις) and 
meekness as against anger, are the most valued. In a world which, 
judging from the sources, must have been very competitive and in 
which the ancient striving for excellence had influenced even the 
wording of saints' Lives, it is understandable that such emphasis 
should be laid on humility. Euthymios in his last words had to 
stress that love (agape) is even more important than humility. 
The competitive streak is reflected in the athletic imagery. It is 
prominent in the Life of St Antony, who advised his followers to 
"compete with saints".)/! We are told of "his desire that he appear 
to be second to none of them in moral improvements", that "some 
more excellent power was training the athlete"?? and that his 
armour was the sign of the cross, prayers and the name of the 
Lord. St Symeon was trained "as a runner in a stadium, running 
the way of Christ's commands". 

Physical beauty is not ignored. It is usually seen as an 


33. Browning, op. cit., 121-24; Peter Brown, ΟΡ. cit., 
84-100. 

34. Life of St Antony, §14, trans. Gregg, op. cit., 42: 
“through him the Lord healed". 

35. Ed. I. Hausherr and trans. P.G. Horn, Un grand mystique 
byzantin: Vie de Syméon le Nouveau Théologien (949-1022) par 
Nicétas Stethatos, Orientalia Christiana, 12 (Rome, 1928), 2,19 
and 3,22. 

36. Cyril of Scythopolis, Life of Euthymios, ed. E. Schwartz, TU, 
49.2.1 (Leipzig, 1939), 58. 

37. Life of St Antony, § 89, trans. Gregg, op. cit., 95. 

38. Ibid., § 4, p. 33. 

39. Ibid., 5 12, p. 40. 

40. Ibid., § 12, p. 40. 

41. Vie de Syméon le Nouveau Théologien, ed. Hausherr, op. 
cit., 3,26. 
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expression of spiritual qualities. ^? Could this be a much ear- 
lier fusion of the classical idea of beauty with Christian unworld- 
liness, which Weitzmann has described for the period of the Mace- 
donian Renaissance in the realm of iconography? In saints' Lives 
the physical and spiritual world are equally real. Nature is 
important and its beauty is sensitively appreciated. St Antony, we 
are told, "fell in love with the place", and St Athanasia too 
became instantly attached to Timia (512) and felt miserable away 
from it. But nature is afflicted by evil demons which are seen and 
fought by the saints, who, in the name of the Lord, are always 
victorious. Many illnesses are the effect of demonic possession 
and the ensuing cure by the saint is a result of the victory of 
prayer over the demons. St Athanasia cures a number of people from 
such illnesses (8827-32). 

The saint's vision is not limited to the physical world. 
Life and death are seen as a continuous development in a saint's 
Life and it is interesting that one third of the Life of St 
Athanasia refers to events after her death. Death is lamented, 
however, as a cruel separation and break in human relations. The 
nuns in St Athanasia's monastery cry bitterly as they bury het: 
their lament being reminiscent of a lament for the Mother of God. 
Aspects of the material world associated with a saint may be imbued 
with his spiritual gifts. As St Athanasia's touch heals ($19), so 
does her vestment ($30), or a bay leaf from her tomb (8932). 

Finally, St Athanasia's biographer, like most hagiographers, 
states that he hopes that his account, in spite of not being 
written in the high style (832), will assist others in their 
Spiritual search. The writer must, however, have been a fairly 
well-educated person. “© Was it necessary for him to excuse his 
feeling of inadequacy? As this statement appears again and again 


42. Vie de Syméon le Nouveau Théologien, ed. Hausherr, op. cit., 
3,26, p. 36; Life of St Athanasia, ὃ 18. 

43. K. Weitzmann, "The Character and Intellectual Origins of the 
Macedonian Renaissance," in his Studies in Classical and Byaantine 
Manuscript Illumination (Chicago and London, 1971), 176-223. 

44. Life of St Antony, $50, trans. Gregg, op. cit., 68. 

45. M. Alexiou, "The Lament of the Virgin in Byzantine Literature 
and Modern Greek Folk-Song," BMGS, 1 (1975), 111-40, see esp. 
111-34. 

46. It is conceivable that the writer was a woman, as suggested by 
Ann Moffatt, perhaps one of the nuns who followed Athanasia from 
the first study group and remained with her till the end of her 
life. In favour of this hypothesis is the fact that the writer 
tells us nothing about himself and unusually omits even his name 
and profession. Even more telling is the lament ($22), from which 
the writer does not distance himself, while later in the text the 
author identifies himself/herself with the reference to Athanasia 
as "our blessed mother" ($33), though alluding to himself in the 
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in Byzantine texts, was it here a mere convention, or was it due to 
an awareness of the importance of words? 

St Athanasia, like so many saints in so many lands of the 
Byzantine world, must have been an ideal within reach for the 
people of Aegina, a bridge between this world and the next, which 
seems to have been so much in their minds. In a little chapel 
dedicated to her, not far from the town of Aegina, they still light 
candles in her name. 


same passage in the masculine (βραχὺς δὲ λίαν ὧν καὶ λόγου ὑψηγορ- 


ικοῦ παντελῶς ἁμοιρῶν). But the suggestion must remain unproven. 
47. Vie de Syméon le Nouveau Théologien, ed. Hausherr, ορ. 
cit., 3,25, p. 36: ...xaC tod μὴ ῥύψαι ῥῆμα ἀργὸν διὰ πολλῆς εἶχε 
σπουδῆς . 
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fol. ΒΙΟΣ ΚΑΙ ΠΟΛΙΤΕΙΑ ΤΗΣ OZIAZ MHTPOZ ΗΜΩΝ ΑΘΑΝΑΣΙΑΣ 
zi ΚΑΙ ΜΕΡΙΚΗ ΤΩΝ ΑΥΤΗΣ ΘΑΥΜΑΤΩ͂Ν ΔΙΗΓΗΣΙΣ 


1 Τὸ ταῖς τῶν ἁγίων κοινωνεῖν μνεΐαις, ἀποστολικὸν ὑπ” 
ἄρχει παρᾶγγελμα: τὸ δὲ καὶ βίους τούτων συγγρᾶφειν xat 

fol. χοινὴν προτιθέναι τοῖς ΄Ρβουλο|μένοις ἀφέλειαν τῶν λίαν 

2127 ἐστὶν ἐπαινετῶν xai σωτηρίων. )Αθανασίας οὖν τῆς μακαρίας 
τὸν piov συγγρᾶψαι πειρᾶσομαι, ὀλίγά τινα τῶν περὶ αὐτὴν 5 
ἐπελθῶν τῷ λδγῳ, ὡς ἂν μὴ τῷ χρόνῳ λήθης βυθοῖς παραδο” 
θΈντα ζημιῶσῃ τοὺς πλεΐονας» 


2 Αὕτη τοίνυν ἡ ἀξιξπαινος καὶ τῆς ᾿Αθανασίας ἐπῶνυ- 

μος, ἡ καλῶς τὸν βίον τελέσασα καὶ τοῦ δεσπότου τῶν ὅλων 
ὀφθεῖσα θερᾶπαινα, πατρός μεν γέγονε Νικήτα, μητρὸς δὲ 10 
Εἶρῆνης προσαγορευομένων, εὐπατρίδων τε xat λίαν τὸν Θεὸν 
φοβουμένων, τῆν δὲ οἴκησιν ἐν νῆσῳ ἐπονομαζομένῃ Αἰγίνῃ 
κεκτημένων, ἐξ dv γεννηθεῖσα xat εἷς τὸν βίον ἀναχθεῖσα, 
σκεῦος εὔχρηστον τοῦ navaytou ἐχρημᾶτισε πνεύματος. 


3 Ἑπταετῆς δὲ γενομένη x6 τε ψαλτῆριον ἐν ὀλίγῳ καιρῷ 15 
ἔμαθεν καὶ πᾶσαις ταῖς ἁγίαις γραφαῖς προθύμως ἐσχόλαζεν. 
τοιγαροῦν ἐν ute τῶν ἡμερῶν καθεζομένη καὶ ὑστὸν κατὰ 
µόνας ὑφαίνουσα ὁρᾷ φεγγοβδλον ἀστέρα μέχρι τοῦ στήθους 

fol. αὐτῆς καθιέἔντα, | πλουσίως τε αὐτὴν. καταυγᾶσαντα xat εἶθ᾽ 

212V οὕτως ἐξ ὀφθαλμῶν αὐτῆς ἀφανῆ γενόμενον. ἐκ τοῦτου οὖν 20 
τὴν ψυχὴν δαψιλῶς φωτισθεῖσα, εἰς μῖσος παντελὲς τῆς τοῦ 
βίου ἦλθεν µαταιότητος. σκοπὸν δὲ ἔχουσαν αὐτὴν τῇ µονα- 
διχῇ προελθεῖν πολιτεῖᾳ, οἱ γεννῇτορες xat μὴ βουλομένην 
ἀλλᾶ καὶ λίαν ἀπαναινομένην ἀνδρὶ βιαιοτάτως ὑπέχευξαν" 
μεθ᾽ οὗ δέκα xat ἕξ μδνας ἡμέρας συνοικῄσασα χηρείαν 25 
ἆθρδως ὑφίσταται. τῶν γὰρ Μαυρουσίων βαρβάρων ἐν ἐκείνοις 
περιριψᾶντων τοῖς γ έρεσιν, εἷς συμπλοχὴν πολέμου ὁ ἀνὴρ 
ἐξελθῶν, χρίμασιν οἷς οἶδε Θεὸς, ἔργον μαχαῖρας ἐγένετο» 


4 «κανοῦ οὖν παραδραμόντος χρόνου xat τῆς ᾿Αθανασίας 
a0’ ἑαυτὴν ἀγωνιζομένης καὶ πρὸς τὸν μονήρη βίον τὸν 30 
νοῦν ἀπευθυνομένης βασιλικὸν ἐξαίφνης γεγένηται npóo- 
ταγµα, τᾶς ἐν ἀγαμίᾳ τε xat χηρεῖᾳ ὑπαρχοῦσας ἐθνιχοῖς 
ἀνδρᾶσιν ἐκδίδοσθαι. ἐκ τούτου οὖν μὴ φθᾶσασαν τῆν 

fol. ᾿Αθανασίαν µμονᾶσαι, ἐπὶ δεύτερον οἱ γεννήτορες | συνου- 

213ΐ xtorov ἤλασαν. 35 


5 "ADGA xat τούτου “Ύενομἔνου αὕτη συνήθως τῆς olxetag 
σωτηρίας ἐφρόντιζεν ταῖς ψαλμωδίαις ἄδκνως προσέχουσα xat 


V: Vattcanus graecus 1660, fols. 2215-2285. 


Tit. ante Βίος add. μηνῖ τῷ αὐτῷ IF V ὁ ἐπαινετῶν xat. σωτηρίων 
scripsi : ἐπαινετὸν xat σωτῆριον V 10 ὠφθεῖσα V 25 ἆθρῶος V 
31 ἀπευθυνουμένης V 33 τοῦτο V 
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ταῖς ἀναγνῶσεσιν ἐπιμελῶς σχολᾶζουσα xat μηδεμίαν ἐναλλα- 
γὴν τῶν ἀγαθῶν δεχομένη, πραδτητι δὲ καλλωπιζομένη ταπει- 
νῶσει καρδίας ὁσίως ἐπέλαμπεν. ὅθεν καὶ παρὰ πάντων τῶν 
τοὺς ἀγαθοὺς αὐτῆς καταμανθανόντων τρόπους λίαν ἠγαπᾶτω ἡ 
ἀξιεπαινος. ἐλεημοσύνῃ δὲ τοσοῦτον διἔπρεπεν, ὥστε μὴ 5 
ἐπαρκεῖν αὐτῇ τὰ ἐν τῷ οἴχῳ, xatnep πλεῖστα τυγχᾶνοντα 
πρὸς τὴν πλουσίαν αὐτῆς τῆς χειρὸς διᾶδοσιν. τοὺς γὰρ 
πᾶντοθεν ἐπιξενουμένους μοναχοὺς φιλοφρόνως δεξιουμένη 
χῆραις xat Mg iode καὶ πᾶσι τοῖς ἐνδεξσι δαψιλῶς τὰ 
πρὸς τὸ ζῆν ἐπεχορῆγει. λιμοῦ δέ ποτε γενομένου καὶ 10 
πᾶντων ἀἁπορίᾳ συνεχομΈνων, αὕτη οὗ uóvov τοῖς ὁμοπίστοις 
πλουσίως τὰς τροφᾶς ἐδωρεῖτο, ἀλλὰ καὶ τοῖς λεγομένοις 

fol. ᾿Αθιγγᾶνοις ὑπὸ τοῦ λιμοῦ τό|τε πιεζομένοις καὶ πρὸς 

213% αὐτὴν παραγινομένοις συμπαθῶς μετεδίδου: ἐπλῆρου yap τὸ 
Κυριακὸν ἐκεῖνο λόγιον τὸ φᾶσχον: Γίνεσθε οὐκτίρμονες ὡς 15 
ó πατὴρ ὑμῶν ὁ οὐρᾶνιος, ὅτι ἀνατέλλει τὸν ἥλιον αὐτοῦ 
ἐπί πονηροὺς καὶ ἀγαθοὺς καὶ βρῖχει ἐπὶ δικαίους καὶ 
ἀδίχους. οὐ µόνον δὲ τροφᾶς αὐτοῖς ἐπεχορῆγει ἀλλὰ καὶ 
ἱματίοις περιξστελλεν καὶ ἑτέραις αὐτοὺς ἐπιδόσεσι παρ- 
εμυθεῦτο. ἐν δὲ ταῖς κυριακαῖς καὶ ἑορτασῖμοις ἡμέραις 20 
τὰς γείτονας ἁπᾶσας ἀγαπητικῶς πρὸς ἑαυτὴν ἐπισυνᾶγουσα 
τὰς θεῖας αὐταῖς γραφᾶς ἀνεγίνωσκεν, τὸν νοῦν αὐτῶν Ónav- 
ἄγουσα καὶ εἰς τὸν τοῦ κυρίου φόβον καὶ πόθον θεοπρεπῶς 


ἐμβιβᾶζουσα. 


6 Οὕτω κατὰ Θεὸν προκόπτουσα καὶ ταῖς ἀρεταῖς ὡς 25 
πολυανθῆς λειμῶν εὐθηνουμένη πεῖθει τὸν σύζυγον μετᾶ 
τινας τῆς συμβιώσεως χρόνους ταῖς πολλαῖς αὐτῆς παραινῖ- 
σεσιν εἴξαντα, ἀποτᾶξασθαι μὲν τῷ «ὅσμῳ καὶ τοῖς ἐν αὐτῷ 

fol. D τῇ δὲ ἱερᾷ τῶν uovazbvvov προσελθεῖν πολιτεῖᾳ, 

2147 Lv ù γεγονῶς καὶ ὁσίως διαπρέψας ἐν κυρίῳ κεκοῖμηται. 30 


7 Ἡ οὖν μακαρία χαιρὸν ἐλευθερίας λαβοῦσα ὅλην ἑαυτὴν 
δὲ ὅλου τῷ Θεῷ ἀνατίθησιν. εὑροῦσα γὰρ καὶ ἑτέρας πᾶνυ 
εὐλαβεῖς γυναῖκας τὸν αὐτὸν ἐχοῦσας σχοπὸν xat πολὺ ζεοῦ- 
cag τῷ πνεύματι, ταῦταις ὁμοψύχως προσκολληθεῖσα τᾶχιστα 
τῆς κοσμικῆς συγχῦσεως ἀἁπανῖσταται, καὶ πᾶντα ὅσα 35 
ἐκΈκτητο, κατὰ τὴν τοῦ κυρίου ἐντολὴν πτωχοῖς διανεῖµασα 
ἐναλλᾶττει μετὰ τοῦ τρόπου xat τὸ κοσμικὸν σχῆμα σὺν ταῖς 
προειρημέναις τιμῖαις γυναιξίν: xat ἐν ἑνὶ ἐφησυχᾶσασαι 
τόπῳ, προτροπᾷ τινος φιλαρἔτου καὶ ὁσίου ἀνδρὸς τοῦ καὶ 
dnoxetpavtog attic, μετὰ τρεῖς ἤ τέσσαρας χρόνους τὴν 40 
ἡγεμονίαν τῶν συνουσῶν xat μὴ βουλομΈνη ἀνεδέξατο, πρῶτη 


15 Γίνεσθε - 16 οὐρᾶνιος Luc. 6.36 16 ὅτι - 18 ἀδίκους Matt. 5.45 
4 ἠγαπάτω V 9 ἐνδεῖσει V 10 ἐπεχωρῆγει V 18 ἐπεχωρῆγει V 


22 ὑπανάγουσα (an ὑπανοῖγουσα) : ὑπανύγουσα V ^ 24 ἐνβιβάζουσα V 
28 εἴξαντα scripsi : ἤξαντα V 
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μὲν παρ᾽ αὐτῶν ὀνομαζομένη, ἐσχάτην δὲ ἑαυτὴν τῷ φρονῆ- 
ματι λογιζομένη καὶ τὸ Κυριακὸν ἐκεῖνο ἔργῳ ἀποπληροῦσα 
λόγιον τὸ φᾶσκον | ὁ θέλων ἐν ὑμῖν εἶναι πρῶτος, ἔστω 
πᾶντων ἔσχατος καὶ πᾶντων διᾶχονος: 


8 Tic οὖν ἐξεῖποι λόγος, nota δὲ παραστῆσει γλῶσσα τῆς 
πολλῆς αὐτῆς ταπεινοφροσύνης τὸ ὕψος; οὗ yàp κατεδεξατδ 
ποτε ὑπ᾽ οὐδεμιᾶς αὐτῶν ὑπηρετηθῆναι ἤ ὕδωρ αὐτῇ κατὰ 
χεῖρας χεθῆναι ἐν παντὶ τῷ τῆς ζωῆς αὐτῆς χρόνῳ, καθῶς at 
σῦν αὐτῇ πᾶσαι ἀλλῆλας μετὰ τὴν ἁγίαν αὐτῆς χοΐμησιν δι- 
ερευνῆσασαι πᾶντας ἐβεβαιῶσαντο, ἀναξίαν ἑαυτὴν ἔχουσα τὸ 
καὶ συνεῖναι αὐταῖς, μὴ ὅτι γε bn’ αὐτῶν ὡς προεστῶσα 
ἐξυπηρετεῖσθαι. ἐγκρᾶτειαν δὲ πολλὴν ἔχουσα ἄρτου ὀλίγου 
καὶ ὕδατος μετρίου μετὰ τὸν τῆς ἐννάτης χαιρὸν ἀπεγεῦετο, 
τυροῦ ἤ ἐχθύος παντελῶς ἀπεχομένη, ἐν µόνη δὲ τᾷ τοῦ 
πᾶσχα opt τούτων εὐχαρίστως ἀπογευομένη. ἐν δὲ ταῖς 
τῆς ἁγίας τεσσαρακοστῆς ἡμέραις διὰ 600 ἐσθίουσα λαχᾶνοις 
ὠμοῖς καὶ pdvov ἠρκεῦτο, µηδόλως ἐν ὅλαις ἐκείναις ταῖς 
ἱεραῖς ἡμέραις ποτοῦ μετέχουσα τὸ σΌνολον. 


9 Ἐν δὲ τῷ καθεῦδειν αὐτὴν οὐκ ἐπὶ πλευροῦ | ἀλλ᾽ ἐφ᾽ 
ἑν! προσκλινομένη λῖθῳ εἰς τοῦτο αὐτὸ εὐτρεπισθέντι, 
μικρὸν τοῦ ὕπνου μετελᾶμβανεν. οὗ µόνον δὲ ἐν τᾷ ἁγίᾳ 
καν μεγᾶλῃ τεσσαραχοστῇ ταύτην ἐπλῆρου τὴν ἄσκησιν, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ ἐν ταῖς ἄλλαις 600, λέγω δὴ τῶν τε ἁγίων ἀποστδλων 
καὶ τῆς τοῦ Χριστοῦ ἁγίας γεννήσεως» ἡ δὲ στρωμνὴ αὐτῆς 
ὑπῆρχεν ἐκ λίθων μειζόνων τῷ ἐδᾶφει σύντεθειμξνη, μι κρῷ 
τριχῖνφ ἐφ᾽ .ὅπερθεν συγκαλυπτομένη» ἐφ᾽ ἣν τῷ τῆς, ἆνα 
παῦσεως .καιρῷ προσχλι VOLE vN δᾶχρυσι καθ᾽ ἑκάστην νΌκτα, 
προφητι κῶς εἰπεῖν, ταύτην κατέβρεχεν. τοῦ γὰρ θείου 
ἔρωτος πλουσίως αὐτὴν ἀναφλέγοντος ἔνδοθεν» πλοῦσιον αὐτῇ 
καὶ τὸ δᾶκρυον ἐν τε ταῖς ψαλμωδίαις, ἐν τε ταῖς προσευχ” 
atc ἐξεχεῖτο, ὡς πηγὴν ἰδεῖν μᾶλλον ναμᾶτων ἐπιλείπουσαν 
1| τοὺς ἁγίους αὐτῆς xai τὸν Χριστὸν διηνεχῶς ὁρῶντας 
ὀφθαλμοὺς Saxpvov ἐπαπορεῖν: περιβολὴ δὲ ἦν αὐτῇ ἔνδοθεν 
μὲν τρίχινον, τραχύτητι. τὴν pra καταβᾶλλον, ἔξωθεν δὲ 
ῥάκος | ἐξ ἐρίων προβάτων, αὐτὸ τε τὸ ἀγνοοῦμενον καὶ τὸ 
ἑερὸν αὐτῆς ἐπιχαλῦπτον σωμάτιον. 


10 ᾿Ἠγρῦπνει δὲ καθ᾽ ἑαυτὴν xat δαυΐτι xobc ἐμελέτα 
ψαλμοῦς, καθ) ἕνα τῶν χαθισμᾶτων εὐχῆν μετὰ .μεγῖστης ποι” 

ουµενη. τῆς νήψεως. twepac 6& ποτε μὲν καθ᾽ ἑαυτὴν» ποτε 
δὲ μετὰ τῶν σὺν αὐτῇ στιχολογοῦσα, ἔσπευδεν μηδεμίαν ὥραν 


3-4 Cf. Mark 9.35 


7 ὑπηρετιθῆναι V 17 ἠρκειτο V 25 συντεθημένη V 
26 συνκαλυπτομένη V 34 χαταβᾶλλων V 35 ῥάκκος V 
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ἐκ τῆς τοῦ Θεοῦ δοξολογίας τὸ στόμα ἢ ἢ τὸν νοῦν ἀπασχολεῖν 
κατα τὸ ὑπὸ τοῦ ἑεροψάλτου Δαυΐδ ἐπᾳδόμενον" Εὄλογησω 
τὸν Κύριον ἐν παντι καιρῷ, διὰ παντος ἡ αἴνεσις αὐτοῦ ἐν 
τῷ, στόματί μου” ἀφ᾽ c δὲ ἡμέρας ἔμονασεν ἕως οὗ πρὸς 
θεὸν ἐξεδήμησεν» -οἱασδήποτ᾽ οὖν τὸ σύνολον ὁπώρας οὐκ 
ἀπεγεῦσατο- πολλᾶς δὲ ὑπομείνασα θλίψεις ὡς ἅτε ἀδελφῶν 
προΐσταμξνη καν τουτων φροντί δα ποιουμένη» ἐκ τῆς πολλῆς 
fic ἐκΈκτητο ταπεινοφροσύνης τινί ποτε αὐτῶν οὐκ ἐπόπλη- 

ξεν» οὐκ ἐξῆλθεν ὕβρις ἐκ τοῦ τιμίου αὐτῆς στόματος» οὐ 
πρὸς μικρόν, οὐ πρὸς μέγαν, οὐ «πρὸς δοῦλον» où πρὸς 
ἐλεῦθερον, καὶ ταῦτα πολλᾶκις κατ᾽ ἐπήρειαν διαβολι κΏν 
παραχουομένη- ἀλλ᾽ ὑπέμενεν πάντας ἐν πραότητι γνώμης 
καὶ καρδίας εὐθύτητι, πρὸς τὴν μέλλουσαν μισθαποδοσίαν 
διηνεκῶς ἀποβλέπουσα» 


ll Meta δὲ χρόνους τέσσαρας σῦν ταῖς συνοῦσαις πεποῖ- 
ntar ὥστε ἁπαναστῆναι μὲν ἐκ τοῦ τόπου ἐν ᾧ ἐκαθέζοντο, 
πρὸς ἰδιᾶζον δὲ καὶ παντελῶς ἀναχεχωρημένον ἀπελθεῖν 
ὅρος, ἐν d δυνῆσοντα. κατὰ μόνας Θεῷ προσέχειν, πᾶσης 
ἐπιμιξίας ἀνθρωπίνης ἀποχωρισθεῖσαι + πᾶντα οὖν ὅσα εἷς 
ἰδίαν ἐκεκτηντο χρείαν πτωχοῖς διανεΐμασαι διαπΌρῳ καρδίᾳ 
πρὸς τὸν σκοπὸν ηὐτρεπίζοντο» 


12 Καὶ δὴ περιτυγχᾶνουσιν ἀνδρὶ λίαν ἐναρξτῳ τε καὶ 
φυλοθέῳ» Ματθίᾳ μὲν προσαγορευομένῳ» τῆς δὲ τοῦ πρεσβυ" 
τέρου τι μῆς ἀξιουμένῳ xat ἀσκητι κῆς ἀφηγουμένῳ μᾶνδρας: 
ὅστις φιλόσεμνος ἀνὴρ τὸ -διάπυρον τῆς τοῦτων θεασάµενος 
Υνῶμης πρὸς τὴν μαχαρίαν ᾿Αθανασίαν ἔφη" “ὁ μὲν σκοπὸς 
σοῦ τε καὶ τῶν σὺν cot καλος καὶ λίαν ἐπαινετὸς” ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐπειδὴ ὁρῶ ὑμᾶς οὕτω τῇ ἀσκῆσει, -καταπεπονημένας καὶ πᾶνυ 
ἀδυνᾶτους τυγχανοῦσας, παραινῶ μὴ οὕτω σκληροτᾶτοις 
ἑαυτᾶς ἐκδοῦναι τρόποις» ἀλλ᾽ εἴπερ τὴν ἐμὴν δέχεσθε 
βουλῆν, ἀπᾶξω ὑμᾶς ἐν τόπῳ ἐν ᾧ δυνήσεσθε ἁρμοξδντως καθ” 
εσθεῖσαι ἑαυταῖς καλῶς προσξχειν. ἕξετε δὲ κἀμὲ συναντι- 
λαμβανόμενον τᾷ ἀσθενεῖᾳ ὑμῶν καὶ διαχονοῦντα ὑμῖν ἐξ 
ὅλης ἐσχρος xat προαιρξσεως ἐν οἷς ἂν xpnzeve*" ταῦτα 
εἶ πῶν πείθει τὴν ὁσίαν ἅμα ταῖς λοιπαῖς ἐπαχολουθῆσαι 
αὐτῷ «προθυμότατα: xat δη πλησίον γενόμενοι. τὸν τόπον ἡ 
μακαρία ας. σὺν περιχαρείᾳ λέγειν ἀπῆρξατο" "ἐκ 
πολλοῦ a Es τὸν OP «τοῖς νοεροῖς ἐθεώρουν ὄμμα" 
σιν: xai» μαι» ὅδε και βιῶσωμεν τοῦ λοιποῦ και τὸ 
τοῦ βίου tae. δεξῶμεθα» ὑπῆρχεν δε ἐν αὐτῷ, τῷ τόπῳ vaóc 
τοῦ ἁγίου πρωτομάρτυρος Στεφάνου navy περί δοξός τε καὶ 
ἀρχαιότατος : 


3-4 Psalm 33 (34),2 
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ll κατεπῶρειαν V 17 προσιδιᾶζον V 35 προθυμῶτατα 37 περιχαρία 
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13 |Ὁ οὖν μαχᾶριος Ματθίας ἐπινεῦσει τοῦ τῆς περιοΐκ- 
ιδος ἐπισκόπου ἐν αὐτῷ ταῦτας .κατασκηνῶσας πᾶσαν αὐταῖς 
ἔποι εἴτο φροντῖδα, ἔχων xat αὐτὸς ἄσκησιν μεγίστην, ἐγ- 
κρᾶτειᾶν τε xat ἀγρυπνίαν πολλῆν, δὲ ὅλης γὰρ νυκτὸς τὸ 
θεῖον ἀποστηθί ἕον γαλτήριον καὶ εὐχᾶς ὅτι πλείστους ἐπι" 
τελῶν» ἐν τῷ καθεῦδειν οὐκ ἐπὶ πλευροῦ dda καθεζόµενος 
τῆν τοῦ ὕπνου χρείαν ἐπλῆρου: τοσαύτη δὲ αὐτοῦ ὑπῆρχεν ἡ 
κατᾶνυξις ἐν τε ταῖς ψαλμωδίαις» ἐν τε τῇ παραστᾶσει «τῆς 
θείας xat ἀναιμᾶκτου θυσίας, ὥστε .τοὺς ὁρῶντας αὐτὸν 
πολλῆν καρποῦσθαι ὠφέλειαν: év δὲ ἱματίῳ ἀρχοῦμενος 
τριχίνου τραχύτητι ἔνδοθεν φορουμένῳ THY σᾶρκα φρικτῶς 
xace6apa e ve 


14 Πὅθον δὲ πολὺν ele’ Ιωάννην τὸν τοῦ κυρίου ἔχων ἐπι" 

στῆθιον» τῆς ἁγίας | αὐτοῦ μνήμης ἐνισταμένης» μέλλων τῆς 
ἄναιμᾶκτου λειτουργίας ἐφάπτεσθαι» πολλῆς ἐπληρώθη χαι 
ἀφάτου .τῆς κατανύξεως” xat φησίν τινι τῶν συμπαρόντων 
αὐτῷ" "ἄρα τῖς ἐστιν ἄνθρωπος ὅστις ἄξιος ἐν τῇ σήμερον 


fol. ἡμέρᾳ γενῆσεται τὸν ἅγιον ἀπόστολον ' Ιωάννην ἐν τῇ 
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"Egeap ἀφικόμενος θεάσασθαι" xat ταῦτα εὐπῶν πηγὰς 
δακρύων ἐξ ὀφθαλμῶν ἔφερεν: καὶ στεναγμὸν ἀπὸ καρδίας 
ἀνέπεμπεν"» γένεται. οὖν πρᾶγμα | ἄξιον τῆς | αὐτοῦ πρὸς τὸν 
τοῦ κυρίου μαθητὴν ἀγᾶπης καί πίστεως» xat γὰρ ἀπ᾿ ἀρχῆς 
τῆς θείας μυσταγωγίας μέχρι τῆς αὐτῆς ἑερᾶς συμπληρῶσεως 
ἑῶρα τὸν ἅγιον ἀπόστολον ἐν τῷ ἁγίῳ αὐτῷ συνεστῶτα θυσια” 

στηρίφ. οὐ μόνον δὲ αὐτὸν τοῦτος τεθέαται, ἀλλὰ xat 
ἕτεροι δύο συμπαρὂντε αὐτῷ, τῆς ἀναιμᾶκτου θυσίας ἐπι" 

τελουμΈνης» μέχρις οὖν τρίτης ημέρας οὕτω τῇ κατανῦξει 
ἐντρυφῶν διετέλεσεν» ὥστε μὴ δύνασθαι αὐτὸν ἀνθρωπίνης 
μεταλαβεῖν βρῶσεως» 


15 Τούτῳ τῷ μακαρίῳ Ματθίᾳ προσῆλθεν τις ἄνθρωπο. τὰ 
τοῦ σώματος ἁρμονίας ὅλας ἔχων παραλελυμένας» lo E 
σπλαχνισθεῖς ὁ ὅσιος» τὸ μαντῖον ὃ περιεβέβλητο εν 
τοῖς αὐτοῦ περιέθηκεν ὤμοις" τοῦτου δε Ύενομενου» τρισµογ 
μέγαν τῶν ἁρμονιῶν αὐτοῦ ποιησαμένων ὑγιῆς παραυτίκα ὁ 

ἄνθρωπος γξγονεν» ἑτέρῳ δε ἀνδρι το πρόσωπον ἐκ -διαβολι" 

κῆς .ἐνεργοῖας | διεστραμμένον ἔχοντι» σφραγίδι τῆς -τυµιας 
χειρός αὐτοῦ τὴν ἴασιν ἐχαρίσατο” ἀλλα και γυναιχι γραΐ 

δι ἀκαθάρτῳφ συνεχομένῃ πνεύματι xat τῷ μαχαριῷ προσελθ” 

οὔσῃ Ματθίᾳ» ἐν «ὀλίγαις ἡμέραις ἐπιμονᾷ τῶν αὐτοῦ προσ" 
ευχῶν ὁ θεὸς την ὀγεῖαν ἐχαρίσατο” xat ἑτέρα δε γυνὴ 
µοναδι xov περικειμένη σχῆμα και πνεύματι -ἀκαθᾶρτῳ χειμαζ" 
OU vr» τῷ μοναστηρίῳ παρέβαλεν" εὐσελθῶν οὖν ἐξαίφνης ὁ 
ὅσιος καὶ ταῦτην ἰδῶν μόνην ἐν τᾷ ἐκκλησίᾳ πάσχουσαν» 


11 τρυχίνου V 19 ἀφηκόμενος V 
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σπλαχνισθεῖς én’ αὐτῇ τὰς χεῖρας els οὐρανὸν ἀνεπέτασεν» 

καὶ, ἐπὶ ἑκανὸν προσευξᾶμενος xat στραφεὶς» τρῖτον én’ 

αὐτῇ τὴν τοῦ σταυροῦ σφραγίδα ἐποίησεν: τοῦτου δὲ γενο” 

μένου ὁ μὲν πονηρὸς ἐκεῖνος δαίμων ἑδραπέτευσεν» ἡ δὲ 
μονᾶζουσα ὑγιῆς τοῦ λοιποῦ διξμεινεν» 5 


16 Ταῦτα δὲ διεξήλθομεν τὸ ὕψος τῆς πολιτείας τοῦ ἀνδ- 
ρὸς παριστῶντες καὶ τὴν θεδθεν αὐτῷ δοθεῖσαν τῶν σημείων 

fol. χᾶριν κατάδηλον τοῖς πᾶσι ποιοῦμενοι« | ἀλλ᾽ οἴμοι πῶς 

218V εἰπεῖν οὐκ ἔχω τὸν οὕτως ἅγιον xat τῷ Θεῷ ἀνακείμενον, 
niote ἐπιβᾶντα καὶ πρὸς τὴν βασιλίδα ἐκπλέοντα µεγαλδ- 10 
πολιν» συνἔβη κρίμασιν, ἐν οἷς μόνος Θεὸς ἐπίσταται, peta 
τῶν συμπλωτῆρων θαλαττίοις ἐναποπνιγῆναι κΌμασιν» ἔνθεν 
xat τοῦ ἁγίου αὐτοῦ ἡμουρῆσαμεν σώματος xat οὐκ ἔν θῆκαις 
ἔχομεν τὸ ἱερὸν ἐκεῖνο καὶ -μαχᾶριον λείψανον εὐεργετοῦν 
ἡμᾶς ὅτι μάλιστα. πάντας yap ὡς ἐν caput περιῶν την τῶν 15 
ζαμᾶτων ἐπλοῦτει ἐνέργειαν» πολλῷ μᾶλλον μεταστὰς ταύτην 
τοῖς παρατυγχᾶνουσι παρεῖχεν ἂν διὰ τῆς τοῦ λειψᾶνου 
προσψαῦσεως « 


17 Τοῦτου _ τῆν διαχονίαν ἕτερος διεδέξατο πρεσβύτερος» 
εὐνοῦχος μὲν τὴν φῦσιν» Ιγνάτιος δὲ τὴν κλῆσιν» ὅστις 20 
to’ ἁμοίοις τρόποις | τῷ προμνημονευθέντι ὁσίῳ διαλᾶμψας 
ἱερῶς ἐν κυρίῳ, κεχοΐμηται» ταῖς ἐχπεμπομέναις ἀστραπαῖς 

ἐκ τοῦ ἑαματοφόρου αὐτοῦ τάφου tac τῶν δαιμονίων κατα" 
φλέγων φάλαγγας» 


18 Αλ ἐπὶ τὴν τοῦ διηγήματος ἀκολουθίαν ἐπανέλθωμεν, 25 
fol. E τὰ περὶ τῆς ὁσίας | μητρὸς ἡμῶν ᾿Αθανασίας διεξερχόμενοι" 

219* αὕτη «ot vov ἡ μακαρία πολλῆν μὲν, ὡς ἔφημεν» ἐκέκτητο τὴν 
Tanet νοφροσῦνην» μεγάλην, δὲ xat «ἀσύγκρυτον τὴν πραότητα» 
πολλάκις γοῦν προσευχομένη, καὶ εἰς οὐρανὸν -ἀτενίζουσα 
ἐκστᾶσεως ἐπληροῦτο καὶ δείματος: ,νεφξλην γὰρ φωτεινὴν 30 
ἡλιακᾶς ἐπαφιεῖσαν βολὰς ἑῶρα» μέσον δὲ αὐτῆς ἄνδρα 
ὡραῖον καὶ τῇ μορφῇ ἐξαστράπτοντα ὡς ἀσύγκριτον τὴν αὐτοῦ 
τυγχᾶνειν ὠὡραιδτητα. πολλᾶκις γοῦν τοῦτο ὁρῶσα xat τὴν 
τοῦ ἀνδρὸς ὅρασιν καταπληττοµένη, καθ) ἑαυτὴν ἔλεγεν" 

"ἄρα τίς τοῦτον τὸν ἄνδρα ἐπὶ τοσοῦτον ἐχαρίτωσεν, nota 35 

δὲ ἀρετὴ λαμπρὸν οὕτω καὶ ὡραιδτατον ἀπειργάσατο} " ταῦτα 

λογιζομὂνη καὶ λέγουσα φωνῆς ἔδοξεν ἀχκηχοξναι πρὸς αὐτὴν 

λεγούσης" "τὸν ἄνδρα τοῦτον ὃν βλέπεις θαυμάζουσα» ἡ 

ταπεινοφροσύνη xat πραότης οὕτω λαμπρὸν ἐναπέδειξεν; ἣν 

xat αὐτὴ μιμουμένη, ὑπερβαλλόντως δῆλον ὅτι λαμπρυνθήσῃ; 40 
fol. ἡμερᾳ a καὶ ἡ]μέρᾳ τοῦτο θεωροῦσα οὕτως ἑαυτὴν ταῖς 

219% δυσὶ ταῦταις ἀρεταῖς κατεχόσμει» ὥστε μὴ εὑρίσκεσθαι ἐν 
αὐτῇ ἴχνος ὀργῆς ἢ ἐπάρσεως” 


3 γενομ b 8 ὄμμοι V 12 counXoThnpov V 6 ὡραιώτατον V 
40 AaunpuvOetog V 
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19 Τὴν οὖν εἰς τοιαύτης ἀρετῆς περίβλεπτον ἀνελθοῦσαν 
ὕψος καὶ χαθαρότητι καρδίας τὰ ἐν οὐρανοῖς παραδειχθέντα 
τεθεαμΈνην, οὐ EEvov εὐ xai σημεῖοις παραδόξοις Θεὸς 
κατεκόσμησεν. καὶ yap καθεζοµένης αὐτῆς ἐν μιᾷ καὶ τῷ 
Θεῷ προσεχοῦσης ἐφῖσταταί τις πρὸς αὐτὴν πᾶνυ τοὺς ὀφθαλ- 
μοὺς ἀλγῶν xat εὐχὴν ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ προσαγαγεῖν τῷ Θεῷ παρα” 
καλῶν» ἡ δὲ τὸ ταπεινὸν ἐπιδεικνυμένη, ὡς παραμυθουμένη 
αὐτὸν ἔλεγεν" "κάμοὶ τοῦτο τὸ πᾶθος παρηνδχλησεν- ὑπδ- 
µευνον οὖν καὶ δΌναταί σε κΌριος ἰᾶσασθαι." τοῦ δὲ μὴ 
ἀφισταμένου ἀλλὰ πιστῶς τῆς ἰἄσεως τυχεῖν αἰτουμένου ἡ 
μακαρία τὴν ἁγίαν αὐτῆς χεῖρα τοῖς ὀφθαλμοῖς αὐτοῦ ἐπι- 
θεῖσα ἔφη: "ὁ τὸν ἐκ γενετῆς τυφλὸν ἰασάμενος Χριστὸς 
δῶῃ σοι τελεῖαν τοῦ πᾶθους, ἆδελφξ, θε]ραπεῖαν." τούτων 
ἐκεῖνος ἀχοῦσας καὶ πῖστει βεβαῖᾳ τοῦς λόγους δεξάμενος 
εὐθὺς xat πᾶραυτα τῆς ποθουμένης ὑγείας ἐπέτυχεν. 


20 ᾿Ἐπειδὴ δὲ τῷ προρρηθεντι τοῦ πρωτομᾶρτυρος ναῷ καὶ 
ἑτέρους τρεῖς ἡ μακαρία συνῳκοδόμησεν, τῆς τε πανυμνῆτου 
δεσποῖνης ἡμῶν Θεοτόκου, Ιωάννου τε τοῦ προδρόμου καὶ 
Νικολᾶου τοῦ θεοχῆρυκος, πρὸς τὴν βασιλίδα τῶν πόλεων 
χρεῖας γενομένης ἁπᾶρασα ἐν μοναστηρίῳ ἐπὶ BE ἢ ἑπτὰ 
χρόνους ἐκᾶθισεν, λΌπην ἔχουσα xai λέγουσα ὅτι, "ἐξδρισ- 
τος ἐκ τοῦ ναοῦ τῆς Θεοτόκου γεγΈνημαι» καταλιποῦσα αὐτὸν 
καὶ ὧδε διατρίβουσα"" ὁπτασίας οὖν αὐτῇ Θείας γεγενημένης 
ταῖς σὺν αὐτῇ διατριβοῦσαις εἰπεῖν κατεθάρρησεν’ "καιρὸς 
λοιπὸν ἐπέστη πρὸς τὸ ἀπελθεῖν ἡμᾶς ἐν ᾧ πρῶην ἐκαθεξ- 
Όμεθα τόπῳ. εἶδον γὰρ ἐν ἐκστᾶσει γενομένη τοῦ ναοῦ τῆς 
δεσποῖνης ἡμῶν τῆς ὑπεραγίας Θεοτόκου τὰς πΌλας ἀνεφγ- 
μένας xat ἀπελθεῖν ἡμᾶς ἐκεῖσε παρακελευομένας " | καὶ 
ταῦτα εἰποῦσα ἐκ μὲν τῆς βασιλίδος τῶν πόλεων ἀπῆρεν, 
πρὸς δὲ τὰ Τῖμια (οὕτω γὰρ ὁ τόπος ὠνόμασται), τὸ ὄντως 
τοῦ Θεοῦ τίμιον σκεῦος, ἀφίκετο: ἔδει γὰρ ἔδει δὲ αὐτῆς 
τιμηθῆναι τὰ Tita xat τὴν κλῆσιν τοῖς πρᾶγμασιν ἔχειν 
ἔπαληθερουσαν, ὡς xal τινι διορατικωτᾶτω πατρὶ πρὸ πολλῶν 
τῶν χρόνων τεθεῶρηται. ᾿Ιωαννίχιος δὲ ἦν οὗτος ὁ nepi- 
βῬητος, οὗ τὸ χλΈος Avà πᾶσαν τὴν χτῖσιν ἐμφέρεται: οὗτος 
γὰρ ὁ θεσπΈσιος τὸν τόπον ἐκεῖνόν ποτε διερχόμενος προφη- 
τικῶς ἀπεφθεγξατο. “Set τὸν τόπον τοῦτον τιμηθῆναι διᾶ 
καταθΈσεδς τινων ἁγίων σωμᾶτων", ὃ δῇ καὶ γέγονεν. 


21 oaoa τοίνυν καὶ ὀλίγας τινὰς ἡμέρας ἐκεῖσε ἐπι- 
βιῶσασα vOop βαρυτᾶτῃ κατεσχέθη. xai δὴ πρὸ δΌο καὶ δέκα 
ἡμερῶν τὴν ἐκ τοῦ βίου μυεῦται μετᾶστασιν- ἑῶραχεν γὰρ 
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ἄνδρας δῦο λευχειμονοῦντας πρὸς αὐτὴν ἐλθόντας xat ἐπι- 
δόντας αὐτῇ χᾶρτην γεγραμμένον xat εἰπόντας: "ἰδοῦ Au 
fol. ἐλευθερία σου, λᾶβε ταύτην xat εὐφραί νου" ἡ δε uaxapta 
221. εἰς ἑαυτὴν ἐλθοῦσα καὶ μίαν τῶν ἀδελφῶν προσκαλεσαμένη 
πᾶντα αὐτῇ κατ ἔπος ἐξηγῆσατο- ἐν ὅλαις οὖν ταῖς 800 5 
καὶ txa ἐκεῖναις ἡμξραις ἔμεινεν διηνεκῶς τῇ θεωρίᾳ 
σχολᾶΧουσα xat βρῶσεως ἢ πόσεως μὴ µετΈχουσα μηδὲν ἄλλο A 
τοῦτο λέγουσα" "ψάλατε, ἀδελφαί μου» ψάλατε καν τὸν θεὸν 
διηνεκῶς alveoate, ὅπως ἵλεως ταῖς ἁμαρτίαις ἡμῶν yv” 
ηται." τῆς οὖν δωδεκάτης ἡμέρας ἐνστᾶσης λέγει πρὸς 10 
αὐτὰς ἡ ὁσία: "συναντιλᾶβεσθξ µου τᾷ ἀσθενεῖς, δέομαι, 
καὶ εἰσελθοῦσαι ἐν τῷ εὐκτηρίῳ ἀπόδοτε τὴν στιχολογίαν 
µου τῷ Θεῷ: οὗ γὰρ δΌναμαι ἔτι τὸ ψαλτῆριον ἀποπληρῶσαι, 
ἔχλι ποῦσης μου παντελῶς τῆς δυνᾶμεως»" αἱ δὲ πρὸς αὐτὴν 
μετὰ βοῆς καὶ δακρΌων ἀπεκρίθησαν" "καὶ ἕως notov ψαλμοῦ, 15 
κυρία ἡμῶν, κατῆντησας καὶ πόθεν .ἡμεῖς τοῦ λοιποῦ ἁἀπαρξ- 
Oue0a;" ἡ δὲ ἠρεμα ἀποκριθεῖσα ἔφη: "τὸν μὲν ἐνενικοστὸν 
φΈρω ψαλμὸν ἐπὶ στόματος, ἀτονίσασα δὲ περαιτέρω προβῆναι 
fol. οὐ δύναμαι." αἱ δὲ τοῦτων ἀχοῦ|σασαι εἰσῆλθον μὲν τᾶχιστα 
2217 xai τὸ λεῖπον ἀπεπλῆρωσαν. ἐξελθοῦσαι δὲ xai ἐπὶ πρόσωπον 20 
πεσοῦσαι καὶ μέγα ὁλολυγμὂν ποιήσασαι, εὐχὴν παρὰ τῆς ὁσ- 
τας λαβεῖν ἐξῃτῆσαντο. ἡ δὲ πᾶσαις μὲν ἐπίσης ἐπηθξατο, 
Mapivav δὲ καὶ Εὐπραξίαν ἐν ταῖς τιµίαις αὐτῆς ἀγκάλαις 
περιπλεξαμΈνη ἔλεγεν" "ἰδοῦ, ἀδελφαί µου ἠγαπημέναι, ἀπὸ 
τῆς παροῦσης "i£ pa ἀλλήλων xoprZouedas συνάψει δὲ ἡμᾶς 25 
πᾶλιν ὁ ΚΌριος ἐν τῷ al@ve τῷ μέλλοντι, bag δὲ ὑμῖν 
εἰρήνην καὶ ἀγάπην xat ὀμόνοιαν καὶ πᾶντων ἐμπλῆσει τῶν 
ἀγαθῶν αὐτοῦ." ταῦτα καν ἕτερα ἐπειποῦσα ἔλαμψεν τὸ 
πρῶσωπον αὐτῆς ὡς τὸ φῶς» ὥστε τοὺς εἶσερχομένους θεᾶσ- 
ασθαι αὐτὴν θαυμᾶζειν xat καταπλῆττεσθαι.. καὶ ἐπειδὴ ἡ 30 
τῆς xot μῆσεως τῆς ὁπεραγῖας θεοτόκου παρῆν .ἑορτῆ, παρε" 
MEAEVETO πᾶσαις λέγουσα "ὁρᾶτε, μηδὲν τῶν εἰς τὴν ἑορτὴν 
συντελοῦντων ἐᾶσητε ἄπρακτον, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὴν τῆς ψαλμωδίας 
fol. ἀχολουθίαν καὶ τὴν εἰς τοὺς | δεομένους κατὰ δύναμιν 
222ΐ διακονίαν ἐπιμελῶς ποιῆσατε. εἶθ᾽ οὕτως μετὰ τὴν Octav 35 
λειτουργίαν τὸ ταπεινὸν µου τοῦτο τῇ γῇ παραπΈμψατε 
σῶμα." ταῦτα τοῖνυν ἐντειλαμενη καὶ ταῖς δυσὶν ἀδελφαῖς, 
ὡς προέφημεν, περιπεπλεγμΈνη ἐν εὐρῆνῃ ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ ἐχοιμ- 
ἤθη xat ὕπνωσεν, ὡς νομῖσαι τοὺς ὁρῶντας ὅτι χοινῷ ὕπνῳ 
ἐπανεπαύσατο. τΌ τε yap στόμα καὶ τοὺς ὀφθαλμοὺς εὐφυῶς 40 
καμμῦσασα οὐκ ἐδεήθη τῶν εἰς εὐσχημοσύνην ταῦτα μετ- 
αγΌντων. 


1 λευχημονοῦντας V 12 ἀπῃδοτε V 17 ἐνενικοστὸν V 18 nepetépw 
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22 "Ἐπιπεσοῦσαι οὖν τῷ ἁγίῳ αὐτῆς λειψᾶνῳ, τὴν οὐχεῖαν 
ἀπεκλαῖοντο ὀρφανίαν, “nod νῦν ἀπῆρες" λέγουσαι, "μῆτερ 
ἡμῶν dota xat τῆς ἀθανασίας ἐπῶνυμε, πῶς δὲ ἡμᾶς οὕτως 
ὀρφανᾶς κχαταλΈ Έλοιπας, ἀφανὴς ἐκ τῶν ἡμετέρων γεγενημένη 
ὄψεων, ποῦ τοῦ λοιποῦ ἐποψόμεθα τὸ ἀγγελοειδές σου npóo- 
anov, ποῦ σου φωνῆς ἐπαχοῦσομεν χαροποιοῦσης ἡμῶν τὰς 
καρδίας καὶ πρὸς ἀγαθᾶς ἐργασίας διεγειροῦσης; ἀπεσβΈσθη 
τῆς ἀγαθῆς | ἡμῶν ἐλπίδος ἡ θρυαλλῖς. σὺ χεχοΐμησαι, καὶ 
ἡμεῖς τῇ ῥαθυμῖς ἀπενεκρῶθημεν. οὐκξτι σε ἕξομεν μεθ᾽ 
ἡμῶν ἀναστρεφομξνην" ἐξελέξατο γᾶρ σε Κύριος πρὸς μονὰς 
ἀθανάτους." ταῦτα xai τὰ τούτων ὅμοια αὐτῶν ὁλοφυρομένων 
τὸν συνηθη ἐπ᾽ αὐτᾷ κανόνα τελέσασαι, μετὰ τὸν τῆς pvo 
ταγωγΐας καιρὸν ἐν γλωσσοχθμῳ τὸ ἑερὸν ἐκεῖνο ἐμβαλοῦσαι 
σῶμα, τῇ γῇ ἁρμοζόντως κατέθεντο. 


23 Ἡ οὖν τὴν ἡγεμονίαν αὐτῆς διαδεξαμΈνη παραμονᾷ τῷ 
τᾶφρ χρησαμένη οὐκ ἀφίστατο dn’ αὐτοῦ νυχτὸς xai ἡμέρας, 
δΏκρυσιν ὀλοφυρομένη καὶ τὴν στέρησιν τῆς μακαρίας dno“ 
χλαιομένη. φαΐνεται οὖν αὐτῇ κατ᾽ ὄναρ λέγουσα" "Opoe. 
καὶ ἀχριβῶς τοῦτο γίνωσκε, ὅτι τῇ συμπληρῶσει τῶν 
τεσσαρᾶκοντα ἡμερῶν τῆς ἐμῆς τελευτῆς, ὃ μέλλω παρὰ Θεοῦ 
λαμβᾶνειν, ἀπολήψομαι." ἡ οὖν ταῦτα θεασαμένη, ἔξυπνος 
γενομΈνη διηπδρει tt ἂν εἴη τοῦτο τὸ ὁραθέν αὐτῇ καὶ napa 
τῆς ὁσίας λαληθέν. 


24 Τῆς οὖν τεσσαρακοστῆς ἐφιστᾶσης ἡμερας, λῆθην αἱ τὸ 
μοναστῆριον οἰχοῦσαι | ταῦτης λαβοῦσαι, ota πολλᾶκις φιλ- 
£t συμβαῖνειν, μετὰ bo παρεῖναι ταῦτην ἡμέρας ἐνόμιζον. 
ἑσπέρας τοῖνυν γενομένης φαίνεται τῇ προρρηθεῖσῃ ἀδελφῇ 
À μακαρία ᾿Αθανασία λέγουσα" "Tt οὕτως τῶν τεσσαρακοστῶν 
μου κατηµέΈλησας, pte τὰ πρὸς τὴν τῶν πτωχῶν διᾶδοσιν, 
ute τὰ πρὸς τὴν τῶν φίλων δεξίωσιν ἑτοιμᾶχουσα;" ἡ δὲ 
πρὸς τὴν ὅρασιν ἐχπλαγεῖσα καὶ εἰς ἑαυτὴν ἐλθοῦσα καὶ 
ἀκριβῶς τὰς ἡμέρας ἀναψηφισαμένη ἔγνω αὐτὴν εἶναι τὴν 
ἑσπΈραν, καθ) ἣν ἔμελλεν ἡ τῶν τεσσαραχοστῶν ἐπιτελεῖσθαι 
ἑερὰ ψαλμωδῖία. 


25 Πρωΐας οὖν ἤδη «Υενομένης xat τῆς θεῖας ἀπαρχομένης 
λειτουργίας, δύο τοῦ ἱεροῦ Exetvov τῶν μοναζουσῶν χοροῦ 
προεξᾶρχουσαι, ἂν ὁ ΚΌριος τοὺς τῆς καρδίας ὀφθαλμοὺς 
διηνοιξεν πρὸς τὴν τοιαθῦτην φοβερᾶν κατανδησιν, θεωροῦσι v 
Sto τινας ἄνδρας φοβεροὺς μὲν τῷ εἴδει, ἐξαστρᾶπτοντας δὲ 
τῇ στολῇ καὶ μέσον ἔχοντας τὴν μα] καρῖαν ᾿Αθανασῖαν, Ot 
καὶ ταῦτην ἀγαγόντες καὶ ἐπίπροσθεν τοῦ ἁγίου στῆσαντες 
θυσιαστηρίου, ἔξενεγχδντες πορφΌραν ἐκ λίθων xat μαργαρ- 
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υτῶν κεκοσμημένην, ἐν σχήµατι βασιλίδος ἐνέδυσαν, στεφάνῳ 
τε σταυροὺς ἔμπροσθεν καὶ ὄπισθεν ἔχοντι τὴν κεφαλὴν 
αὐτῆς καταστέψαντες καὶ ῥᾷβδον διᾶλιθον ἐν τῇ χειρὶ δε- 
δωκότες εἷς τὸ θεῖον ταύτην θυσιαστήριον ἤγαγον. 


26 Τῆς οὖν ὀρᾶσεως ταΌτης κατὰ τὸν χαιρὸν τῆς τεσσαρα- 
κοστῆς ἡμξρας γενομένης, τὸ γλωσσόκομον, ἐν ᾧ τὸ τῆς 
ὁσίας ὑπὸ γῆν κατέκευτο λείψανον, τρισμὸν ἤρξατο συν εχῶς 
ἀποτελεῖν μέχρις ὅλου ἐνιαυτοῦ συμπληρῶσεως. καὶ ἐπειδὴ 
intom ἡ τῆς χοιμῆσεως αὐτῆς πανσεβᾶσμιος ἡμέρα, ἰδοὺ 
ἄνδρες bo καὶ σὺν αὐτοῖς ταλαΐπωρον γύναιον πνεύμασι 
πονηροῖς συνεχόμενοι ἐφ᾽ ὕπερθεν τοῦ ἁγίου τῆς ὁσίας 
διηλΈγχοντο χορυβαντιῶντες λειψᾶνου. χερσὶν οὖν τὴν ἐπι- 
κειμένην ὕλην | ἀποσκευᾶσαντες τὴν σωρὸν ἕξω τοῦ μνήματος 
εἵλκυσαν. τοῦτου δὲ γενομένου τὸ μὲν χειμαζόμενον 
Y9vavov πᾶραυτα τῆς ἰᾶσεως ἔτυχεν, οἱ δὲ περιτυχόντες 
tepo? ἄνδρες τὸ γλωσσόχομον κατανοῆσαντες εὗρον αὐτὸ 
πᾶντοθεν μῦρον εὐῶδες κρουνηδὸν ἁποστᾶζον. σπουδῇ οὖν 
τοῦτο ἀνοίξαντες εἶδον αὐτὴν οὕτως εὐσχημδνως κειμένην, 
ἃς νομῖσαι προσφάτως αὐτὴν τετελευτηκέναι. οἵ τε γὰρ 
φωτοειδεῖς αὐτῆς ὀφθαλμοῖ xat τὰ ἅγια αὐτῆς xetan καὶ πᾶν 
τὸ μαχᾶριον ἐκεῖνο σῶμα σῶον ὁλόκληρον καὶ ἆἀσινὲς xate- 
φαΐνετο, ἁπαλῶν οὐσῶν τῶν σαρχῶν καὶ εὐθυβδλως τῶν χειρῶν 
ἡκόντων xat εὖς μηδεμίαν ἐμποδιζομένων χίνησυν. προσκυνῇ- 
σαντες οὖν καὶ πολλᾶς δακρΌων καταγαγόντες πηγᾶς, ἠσφαλί- 
σαντο μὲν τὸ γλωσσόκομον, κατ) ὄψιν δὲ τοῦτο πᾶντων 
κεῖσθαι αὗσίως ἐπέκριναν. 


27 Επειδὴ δὲ εἰς ἕτερον μετηνέχθη γλωσσόχοµον, ἐν ᾧ 
καὶ νῦν ὁσίως ἡ μακαρία κατάκειται, τῶν ἱματίων αὐτὴν 
ἀπαμφιᾶσασαι | αἱ µονάζουσαι, tép% ἐκ νημάτων μὲν σηρῶν 
πεποιημένῳ, φαιῷ δὲ τὴν χροιᾶν τυγχᾶνοντι, περιβαλεῖν 
ἐπειρῶντο: ὑπῆκουε δὲ οὐδαμῶς τὰς χεῖρας πρὸς τῷ στῆθει 
ἐρηρεισμένας ἔχουσα καὶ πρὸς τοῦτο παντελῶς ἀνανεύουσα. 
uta τοῖνυν τοῦ ἱεροῦ ἐκείνου χοροῦ πᾶσαις ἀρεταῖς δια- 
λᾶμπουσα καὶ τοῦ ἁγίου κειμῆλιον ὑπάρχουσα πνεῦματος, 
γόνυ κλίνασα τὴν ἁγίαν ἱκέτευε λέγουσα" "ὡς μεθ᾽ ἡμῶν 
ἄναστρεφομένη τὴν ὑπαχοῆν, κυρία, ἐχΈκτησο ἁδιάκριτον, 
καὶ τὰ νῦν ἐπακοῦσαι ἡμῶν προθυμῆθητι xat τὸν nap’ ἡμῶν 
σοι προσαγδμενον εὐτελῆ χιτῶνα περιβαλοῦ." ταῦτα ἐκείνη 
ὡς ζῶσα ἀχοῦσασα τᾶς τε χεῖρας εὐθὺς διεχᾶλασεν xat τὴν 
τοῦ χιτῶνος περιβολὴν εὐσεδέξατο. εἶθ᾽ οὕτως τε τῷ ἱερῷ 
προσανεχλίθη γλωσσοκόμρ. 
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28 "Αξιον δὲ ὀλίγων μετὰ ταῦτα ἐπιγινομένων θαυμάτων 
ἐπιμνησθῆναι, εἶθ᾽ οὕτως τε καταπαῦσαι, τὸν λόγον. οὕπω 
γὰρ πολλῶν παρελθουσῶν ἡμερῶν, Χδρη doet ἐτῶν δώδεκα 
πνεῦμα ἀκάθαρτον ἔχουσα, πίπτουσά τε | καὶ ἀφρίζουσα τῷ 
tág τῆς ὁσίας προσερρύη» xat ἐπιμονᾷ ἡμερῶν τεσσαρᾶ- 
κοντα χρησαμένη ὑγιῆς χάριτι τοῦ Κυρίου ἀπῆλθεν» xat 
ἕτερον δὲ παιδίον dott ἐτῶν ὁκτὼ ἔχον ἐν τῇ χειρὶ at- 
μονα» ἑῶρα γὰρ ὡς στρουθόν τινα μέλανα én’ αὐτῇ «ἐρχόμενον 
xat καθεζόμενον (ἔνθεν ἐχινεῖτο ἡ χεῖρ καὶ ἐλεεινῶς 
ἔπασχεν)» ἐν ὅλαις ἑπτὰ -ἡμέραις τῷ θείῳ τῆς ὁσιάς λειψάνφ 
προσκαρτερῆσαν ὑγιὲς τῷ συνεργείᾳ τοῦ παναγίου γεγένηται 
πνεύματος» 


29 ᾿Ανὴρ δέ τις δοῦλος μὲν τὴν τύχην, «ἐλεύθερος δὲ τὴν 
πίστιν, κρυπτὸν ἔχων δαιμόνιον, xat πρὸς τοῦτο ὑδέρῳ τὸ 
ὅλον σῶμα ἀσκοῦ δίχην ἐξογκωμένος, εὖς τὸ μοναστῆριον 
παραγέγονεν xar τῆς ὑγείας ἐπιτυχεῖν καθικέτευεν" afv- 
εται οὖν αὑτῷ κατ᾽ ὄναρ ἡ μακαρία ᾿Αθανασία λέγουσα" 
"ἀνάμεινον μικρόν, ἀδελφέ, κἀγώ σοι θεοῦ συνεργεΐᾳ παρέξω 

nv ἴασιν" ἐκπέμψω γάρ σου μέρος τι τοῦ σώματός μου» δι᾽ 
οἵ παντελῶς τοῦ περιξχοντος ῥυσθῆσῃ νοσήματος ." ἤκουσεν 
ὁ ἀνὴρ καὶ ἐθάρσησεν | xat μετὰ μῆνα ἡμερῶν νυκτὸς κατα” 
λαβούσης ὡς ἐν ἐκστάσει γίνεται» καὶ ὁρᾷ ἑαυτὸν πάντοθεν 
ἐκ τῆς τοῦ ναοῦ στέγης ὕδατι κατιόντι βρεχόμενον» πασῶν 
οὖν τῶν κανδηλῶν ἀποσβεσθει σῶν αὐτὸς τῷ ἁγίῳ τῆς ὁσίας 
λειψάνφ προσέφυγεν« τρισμοῦ δὲ μεγάλου ἐν τῷ γλωσσοχόμῳ 
γενομένου, φωνῆς πρὸς αὐτὸν ἐλθούσης ἀκηχοέναι ὁ ἄνθρωπος 
ἔδοξεν" "ἄνοιξον ἐν τάχει τὸ στόμα σου, ἄνοιξον." ὁ δὲ 
τοῦτο ποιῆσας περιχαρῶς τὸ πεμφθὲν ὑπεδἔξατο. ἅμα δὲ 
τοῦτο ἑδέξατο, ἅμα τὴν ὑγείαν ἐκληρώσατο, πρωΐας δὲ 
γενομένης πᾶσας τᾶς ἐν τῷ μοναστηρίῳ ἐπληροφόρει, τὰ τῆς 
ἱάσεως αὐτοῦ ἀναβοῶν εὐαγγέλια. καὶ πασῶν ἐπὶ τὸ αὐτὸ 
συνδραμουσῶν xat τὴν αὐτίαν μαθεῖν ἐπιθυμουσῶν, αὐτὸς èx 
τοῦ κόλπου τὸ δῶρον ἐξήνεγκεν" τοῦτο δὲ ἦν ὁ ὄνυξ τοῦ 
μεγᾶλου δακτύλου τοῦ τῆς ὁσίας ποδὸς -μικρῷ ῥάκει ἔνειλ- 
nuufvog* ἀπῆλθεν οὖν ὁ ἀνὴρ ὑγιῆς τὸν Θεὸν δοξάζων xat 
τῆς ὁσίας ἀνακηρύττων τὰ θαύματα» | 


30 "Άλλοτε τῆς ἁγίας αὐτῆς µνήµης ἐπιτελουμένης xat 
συνδρομῆς λαοῦ πολλοῦ γεγενημένης» γυνή τις ὀνόματι 
Θεοδότη τὴν χεῖρα .ἐξηραμένην ἔχουσα, τῆς ἑάσεως τυχεῖν 
καθικέτευεν. μία τοίνυν τῶν ἀδελφῶν ταύτης κρατήσασα xat 
ὑπὸ τῆν μασχάλην τῆς ὁσίας ἐν τῷ γλωσσοκόμφ ὑποβαλοῦσα 
ὁγιῆς xat ὁλόκληρον ταύτην τῷ τοῦ Κυρίου ἐξήγαγεν χάριτι» 
καὶ ἑτέρα δὲ γυνὴ κρυπτὸν πνεῦμα ἔχουσα xat ἐπὶ ἑκανᾶς 
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ἡμέρας παραµείνασα, ἄπρακτος etc τὸν ἴδιον οἶχον μετὰ 
λόπης ὑπέστρεψεν. ὁρᾷ οὖν τῆν ἁγίαν καθ) ὕπνους τοιαῦτα 
πρὸς αὐτὴν λέγουσαν" “od δόλον τῷ ἀνδρί σου ἐποίησας καὶ 
τὴν ψγυχῆν σου δεινῶς ἐθανάτωσας- .τοιγαροῦν ἀπελθοῦσα τὸ 
σφᾶλμα ἐξάγγειλον, κἀγώ σε τῆς τοῦ πονηροῦ δαίμονος ἆπο- 

λῦσω παρενοχλῆσεως $" | ταῦτα ἐκείνη ἀκούσασα xat ποιήσασα 
ὑγιῆς ἐν Κυρίῳ γεγένηται: γυνῇ δέ τις ὑπομάξζιον παῖδα 
φέρουσα ἔχοντα - τόν τε ὀφθαλμὸν τὸν δεξιὸν ἐσβεσμένον καὶ 
τὴν χεῖρα καὶ τὸν πόδα κεκρατημένον καὶ | ἄνενέργητον, τῇ 
ἑαματοφόρφ τῆς ὁσίας τοῦτον ἑπέρριψε λάρνακι: μετ᾽ ὀλίγας 
οὖν ἡμέρας ὑγιῆ τούτον λαβοῦσα εἷς τὸν ἴδιον οἶχον ὑπέ- 

στρεψεν χαίρουσα» 


31 Ἑτέρα δὲ γυνὴ .φλεγμονὴν μεγίστην nepr τοὺς ὀφθαλ” 
μοὺς παθοῦσα» ὥστε κρέμασθαι «αὐτοὺς μήλων δίκην» πρὸς τὴν 
τῆς ἁγίας ἐπέστη σωρόν» xat τὴν κεφαλὴν ἐπάνω τοῦ ἁγίου 
ο. λειψάνου» τῆς ὑγείας ἐπιτυχεῖν ἐλιτάνευεν» ἐπὶ 
δύο οὖν A τρεῖς ἡμέρας παραμείνασα Sv eric ἐν Κυρίῳ γεγέν" 
ηται» τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν «αὐτῆς εἷς τὴν προτέραν ἐλθόντων κατά 
στασιν. παιδίον δὲ ὡς ἐτῶν δύο xat δέκα ἔχον τᾶς χεῖρας 
καὶ τοὺς πόδας ἐψυγμένους τῷ τάφῳ τῆς ὁσίας προσερρύη» 
οὕπω δὲ ὀλίγων παρελθουσῶν ἡμερῶν ἐπισκέψεως θείας ὁ παῖς 
ἀξιωθεὶς οἰκείοις ποσὶ περιπατῶν εἰς τὰ ἴδια ὑπέστρεψεν, 
τὴν μεγίστην τῆς ὁσίας θαυματουργίαν πάντων én’ αὐτῷ 
καταπλαγἔντων. 


32  Kópn δέ τις Μαρία μὲν προσαγορευομένη | τῷδε µονασ- 
τηρίῳ οἰχοῦσα πάθος δεινὸν περὶ τὸν τράχηλον ἔσχηκεν, 
ὅτινι κατ) ὄναρ ἡ ὁσία ἐπιφανεῖσα ἔφη" “τὸ στιχᾶριόν µου 
τὸ τρίχινον λαβοῦσα ἐν $ πάσχεις ἐπίθες τόπῳ." ὅπερ 
ἐκεΐνη ἔξυπνος γενομένη ποιήσασα πάραυτα τῆς ἰάσεως θαυ- 
μασζως ἐπέτυχεν» Μαρύνα δὲ ἡ ἀνωτέρω μνημονευθεῖσα πάθος 
δεινὸν ἐν τῇ κοιλίᾳ ἐπὶ . πολλοὺς χρόνους ἐκέκτητο" φύλλον 
οὖν δάφνης λαβοῦσα ἐκ τῶν ἐν τῷ γλωσσοκόμῳ : τότε κειμένων 
xat τῷ πάθει τρεῖς ἡμέρας ἐπιθεμένη τελείαν τὴν ὑγείαν 
ἑκαρπώσατο« 


33. Ταῦτα ὅσον ὑπόμνησιν μόνην τοῖς φιλοθέοις ὑμῖν παρα" 
σχεῖν μετρίως παρ᾽ ἡμῶν ἤδη λέλεκται” καθ᾽ ἔπος yap πάντα 
οὐκ ἐμοῦ μόνον ἀδύνατον διηγήσασθαι » ἀλλ᾽ οὐδε τοῖς λίαν 
ὑπὲρ ἐμὲ ὑπεραναβεβηκόσι τὸν βίον. xat τοῦτῳ τὸν λόγον 
κεκτημένοις ἐξισούμενον» βραχὺς δὲ λίαν ἂν xat λόγου 
ὑψηγορικοῦ παντελῶς ἀμοιρῶν τᾷ μικρᾷ ταύτῃ διαχονίᾳ 
ἐμαυτὸν | ἐκδέδωκα» οὗ πλάσμασί τισιν -ὀξαχολουθῆσας το 
σύνολον, ἀλλ᾽ οἶσπερ αὐτὸς ἐγώ τε οἰκείοις ἐθεασάμην 
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ὄμμασι xa γυναιξὶν ὁσίαις ἀληθείας λόγον .ἐρευγομέναις 
καὶ τῇ πανολβίῳ μητρί ἡμῶν ἐν navit τῷ we ζωῆς αὐτῆς 
συνδιαπρεψάσαις βίῳ καὶ πάντα τᾶ αὐτῆς καλῶς ἐπισταμέναις 
καταπειθῆσας, ὧν τὸν βίον καὶ τὴν ἐνάρετον πολιτείαν uey” 
ἵστην οὖσαν nat ὠφελείας πρόξενον ἐν καιρῷ τῷ προσήκοντι 
ἄλλοις γρᾶψαι παρήσωμεν. 


34 Σὺ δὲ, ὦ μακαρία καὶ τῆς ἀθανασίας ἐπῶνυμε καὶ τῶν 
θεοειδῶν ἀγγέλων συνόµιλε, ἡ καλῶς διὰ Χριστὸν πτωχεύσασα 
xat χαρίσμασιν ἐνθέοις πλουτῆσασα, ἡ διηνεκῶς πενθῆσασα 
καὶ τῆν ἐκεῖσε εὑροῦσα παράνλησιν, ἡ τᾷ πραότητι ὡραΐσ- 
θεῖσα καὶ τὴν τῶν πραξων γῆν ἀπολαβοῦσα, ?. ἐν λιμῷ xac 
δίψει πολιτευσαμένη xar τὴν ἀδιἄρρευστον τρυφῆν εὑρομένη, 
À ἐλεῆμονα | κτησαμένη ψυχὴν καὺ μεγάλως ὑπὸ Θεοῦ ἐλεηθεῖ 7 

σα» ἡ καθαρότητι καρδίας τᾶς λαμπηδόνας | τοῦ ἁγίου πνεύ- 

ματος δεξαμένη» ἡ ἐκ παθῶν τὴν Voxriv εὐρηνεῦσασα xac τοῦ 
ἁγίου δειχθεῖσα καταγώγιον πνεύματος, ἡ ὡς ἔπος εἰπεῖν 
πάντων τῶν ἀγαθῶν θησαυρὸς γενομένη xat δια τοῦτο ἀρρῆτου 
φωτὸς καταξιουμένη» ταῖς τῶν ὁσίων ἆγξλαις συναγελάζουσα 
xat ταῖς τῶν δι καζων χορείαις περιχαρῶς συγχορεύουσα» 
μέμνησο ἡμῶν τῶν ἐπὶ σὸι καταχαλλυνομένων » μέμνησο» περί” 

ené σου ὅπερ οἰχεΐοις ἱδρῶσι συνεστῆσω ποίμνιον, ἐπόπτευε 
ἡμῶν τὴν ζωὴν πολλαῖς τρικυμίαις τοῦ βίου κυματουμένην» 
ὡς ἂν εὐχαῖς σου ὁσίως βιῶσαντες καὶ τῶν τοῦ διαβόλου 
παγίδων δειχθέντες ἀνῶτεροι» σῦν oot τῶν αἰωνίων ἀγαθῶν 
ἀξιωθείημεν, χάριτι xa φιλανθρωπίᾳ τοῦ Κυρίου ἡμῶν 
᾿!ησοῦ Χριστοῦ μεθ᾽ οὗ τῷ Πατρὶ ἅμα τῷ 'Αγΐῳ Πνεύματι 
δόξα, τυμὴ xa προσκύνησις νῦν καὶ det καὶ εἰς τοὺς 
αἰῶνας τῶν αἰώνων ἁμήν. 
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The Bath of Leo the Wise 
Paul Magdalino 


As long as the remaining secrets of the Great Palace of the 
Byzantine emperors lie buried beneath the streets and buildings 
which now cover the area between the At Meidani and the Sea of 
Marmara, our knowledge of this vast "Kremlin" continues to derive 
mainly from literary evidence. Most of the relevant sources have 
long been identified and closely studied, but there is one 
remarkable text which appears to have escaped the attention of 
art-historians and archaeologists. This is a description in 
anacreontic verse of a bath-house built somewhere within or 
adjacent to the palace complex by the emperor Leo VI (886-912). 
The text not only adds a new piece to the Great Palace jigsaw 
puzzle, but is of interest, too, for the light it throws on the 
court culture of the “Macedonian Renaissance” and the “Legend of 
Leo the Wise". 

The poem is one of a series of five (formerly seven) preserved 
in a Vatican manuscript, Barberinianus gr. 310, where they are 
attributed to Leo magistros. The titles are as follows: 


(1) ΛΈοντος paytotpou ἐπιτύμβιον ἀνακρεδντειον εἰς τὸν ἑαυτοῦ 
ἆδελφὸν παλατῖνον (lost) 

(2) Τοῦ αὐτοῦ ἀναχρεδντειον εἰς τὴν θεοκτῖστην τὴν θυγατΈρα 
αὐτοῦ (lost) 

1. (3) Τοῦ αὐτοῦ ἀνακρεδντειον εἰς τὴν αὐτὴν (fol. 80"; the 
beginning missing) 

2. (4) ΛΈοντος μαγίστρου ἀναχρεδντειον εἰς τὸν γᾶμον τοῦ avto- 
κρᾶτορος Atovtoc) (fol. 80V) 

3. (5) “Etepov ἀνακρεδντειον τοῦ αὐτοῦ μαγίστρου Atovtog eig τὸν 
αὐτὸν γᾶμον τοῦ αὐτοκρᾶτορος Atovtog (fol. 82V) 

4. (6) “Ἕτερον ἀνακρεδντειον τοῦ αὐτοῦ µαγῖστρου ΛΈοντος εἰς τὸ 
λοετρὸν τὸ ἐν TH βασιλείῳ αὐλῇ ὑπὸ ΛΈοντος τοῦ αὖτο- 
κρᾶτορος οὐχοδομηθέν (fol. 83V) 

5. (7) Τοῦ αὐτοῦ εἰς τὴν Αὐγοῦσταν Ελέενην Κωνσταντίνου τοῦ 
Nt£ou σθζυγον (fol. 86Σ) 


The research for this article was carried out during my tenure of 
an extended Stipendium awarded by the Alexander von Humboldt- 
Stiftung. 

l. On the manuscript, see P. Matranga in Spicilegium Romanum, 
IV (Rome, 1840), xviii-xl; P. Canart and V. Peri, Sussidi biblio- 
grafici per i manoscritti greci della Biblioteca Vaticana, ST, 
261 (Vatican, 1970), 171. The titles of the two lost poems are 
quoted from the πίναξ. 
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First published by Matranga,? and reedited by Bergk? the 
poems were subsequently identified by Mercati and Kolias as the 
work of Leo Choirosphaktes, one of the chief literary figures at 
the court of Leo VI and an important official in the emperor's 
service before he suffered disgrace and banishment in 907.4 Three 
of the texts can be dated fairly exactly. Nos. 2 and 3 (Matranga, 
561-65; Bergk, 356-58) were written to celebrate one of Leo's four 
weddings; as Kolias has remarked, the insistence on the legitimacy 
of the union in 3 is a strong indication that the occasion was that 
of Leo's controversial fourth marriage to Zoe Karbounopsina (a 
kinswoman of Leo Choirosphaktes) in 906.9 No. 5 (Matranga, 568-71; 
Bergk, 361-62) is addressed to the bride whom Constantine VII 
Porphyrogennetos, the son of Leo VI and Zoe, married in 919; its 
late date and stylistic imperfections led de Boor and Nissen to 
doubt whether Choirosphaktes was in fact the author. 
Unfortunately, the chronology obtained for these poems does not 
help in dating the other two; it merely adds to the likelihood that 
all were not written at the same time. All we can say for certain 
about the poem that concerns us, no. 4 (Matranga, 565-68; Bergk, 
358-60), is that it must have been written while Leo VI was still 
alive, and that if the collection is arranged in chronological 
order, the terminus post quem for its composition is 906. The 
opening lines, which exhort the citizens to celebrate with music 
and dancing, suggest that the poem was written on the occasion of 
the bath's encaenia. 

Since neither edition of the poem is widely available, it 
may be helpful to reproduce this before proceeding to a translation 
and analysis. The text which follows is basically that established 
by Bergk, with some amendments, mostly proposed by Nissen. They 
are noted in the apparatus, along with those of  Nissen's 
suggestions which, in my opinion, it is not necessary to adopt. 


2. | P. Matranga, Anecdota graeca, II (Rome, 1850), 565-68. 

3. Th. Bergk, ed., Poetae Lyrici Graeci, III (Leipzig, 1882), 
355-62. 

δ. S.G. Mercati, "Intorno all'autore del carme etc τὰ ἐν Πυθίοις 
θερμά» RStO, 10 (1923-25), 212-48 (rp. in Collectanea Byzantina, I 
[Rome, 1970], 271-309); G. Kolias, Leon Choirosphactts, Magistre, 
proconsul et patrice, TFByzNgPhil, 31 (Athens, 1939). On the date 
of Leo's banishment, see R.J.H. Jenkins, "Leo Choerosphactes and 
the Saracen Vizier," ZRVI, 8 (1963), 171-72. 

5. Ibid., 51, note l. On the Tetragamy Quarrel, see N. Oikono- 
mides, “Leo VI and the narthex mosaic of Saint Sophia," DOP, 30 
(1976), 161 ff. 

6. Th. Nissen, Die byzantinischen Anakreonteen, SBBay, phil.- 
hist. Kl. (Munich, 1940), Heft 3, 62 (citing C. de Boor, Vita 
Euthymii [Berlin, 1888], 193). 

7. | Nissen, loc. cit. 
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εἷς τὸ λοετρὸν τὸ ἐν τῇ βασιλεῖῳ αὐλῷ ὑπὸ 
ΛΈοντος τοῦ αὐτοκράτορος οὐκοδομηθέν 


"Ava τὴν πόλυν δονεῖται 
μέλος ὀργᾶνων« τί τοῦτο; 
λεγέτω τις» ὃς διέγνω» 
pacato τις» εἴπερ οἶδεν: 

Βασιλεὺς Atav ἐπ᾽ ἔργοις 5 
φρένα Δαιδᾶλου παρῆλθε" 
λιγυρᾶν χἔλυν τινᾶξω 
παταγοσφΌρῳ χορείᾳ: 

Γεγανωμενοι πολῖται 
περὶ τὴν θέαν μολεῖτε, 10 
λοετρῶν δόμους ὁρᾶτε, 
μέλος ὀργάνων xpotettes 

Δόμος ὡς πόλος φαᾶνθη” 
αλ κο σα AO 
κυκλικῶς λᾶΐγγας ὄψει 15 
μετ᾽ ἀγαλμᾶτων yap ἄρτι: 

‘O φρεσὶ xai copin κῦδος ἀφῦσσας 
ἔσθλοπδνους καμάτους ἐκτολυπεῦει. 

"Ent τὰς πΌλας δὲ βᾶντα 
πρΌδρομος μακρὸς σε κρύψει" 20 
ὅθι δη χᾶρις προλᾶμπει 
γλυφιχῆς τέχνης τὸ θαῦμα. 

Ζαθέων ἐκεῖ γερόντων 
ἀπιδῶν 0tag θεᾶσῃ, 
ζαμενεῖς χλδνους, σφαγᾶς τε 25 
πολέμων ἐγερσιθΏμων. 

Θολοχογχόχρυσον ἔργον 
ἓν ὑποστόοις διαῦλοις 
ἐρατοῖς ἐδῶν, καλίψεις 
φαξων βολᾶς σαδζων. 30 

'Ὑδᾶτων θερµοβθλων ῥεῖθρα προχεῖται 
καθαρᾶ προῖ κα” πόλις δεῦρο γενοῦ µοι. 

᾿1δίως θέαν Γεοῦχου 
ἐπὶ τὴν πρόχογχον ὄψει» 
ῥοδεην φῦσιν φοροῦσαν, 35 
ξίφος ἐν χεροῖν κρατοῦσαν. 

Καλύχων χᾶριν προπέμπει 
Βασίλισσα κεῖθεν αὖθις, 
γλυκερωτᾶτοις προσῶποις 
ῥοδξην φυὴν φοροῦσα» 40 


l δονεῖται Nissen: δονεῖτε cod., Bergk 14 ἁλαβαστροχρυσόθμορφους 
Bergk 15 κυκλικῶς cod., Bergk: χυχλικοὺς Nissen 19 βᾶντα: βᾶντι 
cod., Bergk 22 τὸ: τι Bergk 24 ἀπιδῶν: ἀπίδων cod.; ἀσπίδων 
conjecit Bergk, ὑπιδῶν Nissen 
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Λόγος οὐ γρᾶφει τὸ κάλλος» 
φιλαδελφε, τῖς σε γρᾶψας 
ἐρυθηλὲς ὥσπερ ἔρνος 
ἀνέθηκεν εὐσορᾶσθαι; 

Meta τὴν θέαν δὲ τηνδε, 
ποταμῶν θΈας χαρᾶξας 
φοβεροστρόφοις προσώποις 
μετρικοὺς ἔγραψεν at vouc: 

ΔΌγματα θειολόγα γράψατε» κοῦροι » 
ζαθέων ἐκ στομάτων, ὄμβρος netom 

Νεπόδων ἄγρην θεᾶσῃ 
καλαμῷ» Boo Q τε» xoptQ* 
ἐπὶ νῆσον α ἑκάστην 
ἐρατὴν τράπεζαν ὄψει» 

Ξενοτερπὲς ἄλλο θαῦμα» 
ὅτι πηγΘθρειθρα κάλλη 
πολύμορφον εἶδος ἔσχεν 
χορικῆν χᾶριν φοροῦντα. 

Ὁ θυρῶν ψΌφος δὲ τεχνη 
πολύμουσον Ion πΈμπει, 
τὸ δ᾽ ἔπος λέγει TOs δόξα, 
βασιλεῦ ἄναξ, μεδόντων" 

Tapa Δεσπότου ποσὶν δὲ 
χλοεροῖς κλᾶδοισι νίζει 
μελοτραυλΌφωνος ὄρνις 
λυροκαλλί µολπα τρΌζων- 

Ψευδαλεων ἐπέων ῥίψατε λΈσχην» 
τεχνι κῶν νῦν λογίων δρᾷξατο ΛΈων» 

'Pooc ὑδατων ἀπείρων 
μελος ὀργάνων προπΈμπει" 
ἀφανῶς, ἄνευ χροτοῦντος» 
βασιλεῖ MRE MOV τὸν αἶνον: 

LOPLY 5paxav ἀνερπει» 

δ, λΈων eya βρυχᾶται» 
γΈρανος δὲ σαπφιυροχρους 
ἐπικλαγγασασα τερπει” 

Τανύερνος αὖθις ὅρπηξ 
φορεει γένη λυρώδη 
λιγυρὸν περικροτοῦντα 
&no χρυσεων netmay" 

πο την peony δε λάμπει 
ὑδάτων ἐν ὀκταχόγχῷ 
πολύθερμον οἶδμα ῥεῦμα» 
ἄχος οὐ μικρὸν νοσοῦσι v. 

Πῶλος ὁ κυχλοφόρος Υῆθ), ὅτι ΛΈων 
ἄτροπα φωτοφΌρων νηµατα δέρχει» 

PoBepov, φίλοι, otapa 
Yponoc ἆσθμα νᾶμα βᾶλλει 


71 κροτοῦντος Nissen: κρατοῦντος cod., Bergk 
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πυριλαμπές, ἐκφοβῶν περ 
βροτξην φύσιν παρδντων. 90 
Χάριν ἁπλέτου δ᾽ ὑγείας 
πολύλουτρον ἔσχε κάλλος, 
μερδπων νόσους ἀλεῦον, 
δυνάμεις ἐπιβραβεῦον. 
Υεχᾶδων do’ ὑγροθέρμων 95 
μελέων τόνος παρέλκων 
παλίνορσον εὗρε ῥῶσι ν 
μακρὸν εἰς χρόνον νεάζων. 
Μεδέων ῥητορίης ἦλθεν ἐς ἄχρον" 
ἀτέχνων ὦ λογίων φεύγετε πλάσται» 100 


Translation 


(Another anacreontic poem of the same Magistros Leo) on 
the bath built by the emperor Leo in the imperial palace 


The music of instruments resounds throughout the city. 
Why? Let him who has recognised say, and if he knows let 
him speak. The emperor Leo in his works has surpassed 
the imagination of Daedalus. I shall strike the shrill 
lyre in a pounding dance rhythm.  Joyful citizens, come 
to the sight, behold these bath-houses, strike up the 
music of instruments. The edifice is aglow like the vault 
of heaven. All around you will see gilded stones sprout- 
ing at the tips,? with statues now too. 

He who has drawn glory by wit and wisdom now 
finishes off his heroic arduous toils. 

As you go towards the doors, a long entrance-hall 
will envelop you, from which charm shines forth, the 


8. Text, lines 15-16. I see no compelling reason to retain 
Bergk's ἀλαβαστροχρυσομόρφους; for αχροβλαστος, cf. Theophrastus, 
Historia Plantarum, 1.14.2. Choirosphaktes' delight in coining 
new compound words was mocked by his contemporary Constantine the 
Rhodian: Matranga, Anecdota, II, 624-25. 

Κυκλικῶς, the original reading, is perhaps preferable if it is 
understood as synonymous with κύχλω - “all around". However, 
κυχλικοὺς is not impossible, as an adjective descriptive of columns 
(see Zonaras, ed. Bonn, III, 755.9-11). One might also note 
Constantine Manasses' use of the expression μάρμαρος κυχλοτερῆς in 
his description of a wall-mosaic in the Great Palace: ed. L. 
Sternbach, “Beiträge zur Kunstgeschichte," JOAI, 5 (1902), 
Bleibatt, col. 76. 

Λᾶϊγγας: not "small stones" as in 0d.,V.433, VI.95, but masonry 
or revetment as in Paul the Silentiary (Leipzig, 1912), lines 477, 
486, 628, 648. However a λάϊγξ is properly a small stone. 
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wonder of sculpture. There as you look you will behold 
the shapes of venerable old men, the raging fury and 
Slaughter of wrath-raising wars....As you see the gilded 
work of dome and conch in the delightful colonnaded 
corridors, you will have to screen the rays of your eyes 
to safeguard them. 

Streams of heat-radiating water pour forth, pure and 
rich. Ο city, be here with me. 

See especially the sight of the earth-ruler on the 
proconch, wearing a rosy appearance, and holding a sword 
in his hands. From there the empress in turn throws out 
the beauty of petals, in her sweet face wearing a rosy 
appearance. Words cannot describe the beauty. O sisterly 
one, who has painted you and set you up to be gazed at 
like a luxuriant shoot? After this scene, he has drawn 
the forms of rivers, with fiercely-turned faces, and 
inscribed metrical encomia. 

Write divine doctrines, O youths; rain precipitates 
from godlike mouths. +} 

You will see the catching of fish with rod, net, and 
reel; on every island you will behold a delightful 
spread. Another strange and delightful wonder is that 
the beauties of the flowing springs take on many forms in 
their appearance, and wear the grace of young girls. 
The noise of the doors with artful contrivance sends out 
a musical song; the song says, “Glory of rulers, 0 
Basileus, King". At the lord's feet, among green fronds, 


9. To make sense of these lines as they stand, one must assume 
that the thought is based on the ancient optical theory which 
conceived of vision in terms of rays emanating from the eye: Aris- 
totle, Meteorologica, 343a, 370a; Euclid, Optica, Definitions 1-3; 
cf. article "Optik" in Lexicon der Alten Welt  (Zurich-Stuttgart, 
1965), 2137 ff. Otherwise, it might be necessary to amend δων 
καλύψεις tO ἀνακαλύψεις and translate φαξων βολας oaorov as "bring- 
ing rays of light". 

10. Line 43: φιλάδελφος: If Zoe Karbounopsina was indeed the 
empress depicted, this could be an allusion to the poet's blood 
relationship with her, and, possibly, to the fact that her eyes 
were as black as the φιλάδελφοι λίθοι for which the Rhodope and 
Haemus mountains were famous: Pseudo-Plutarch, De fluviis,  XI.4: 
ed. G.M. Bernardakis, Plutarchi Moralia, VII (Leipzig, 1896), 3. 
11. Text lines 49-50. The δόγματα θειολογα were presumably 
expounded in the µετρι κοὺς at vouc* The kourot could be either 
the river gods, or the singers in the encaenia ceremony (cf. line 6 
of the first anacreontic on Leo's wedding, my no. 2 above), or 
personifications of "Ὄμβροι as young boys: John of Gaza, ed. 
Friedländer, II, line 114. 
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bathes a sweet warbling bird, murmuring lyrical songs. 

Reject all babble of false words; Leo has now 
gathered all rhetorical eloquence. 

The flow of countless waters sends forth the melody 
of instruments,  imperceptibly, without any players, 
weaving the emperor's praise. The serpent creeps up in 
his wisdom, the lion roars "great", the sapphire-coloured 
crane delights the ear with its cry. Then a tall young 
sapling bears a melodious crop, gracefully tinkling among 
golden leaves. Under the centre glitters a hot, hot 
swelling current of waters in an octaconch, no small cure 
for the sick. 

Let the revolving axis of heaven rejoice that Leo 
perceives the unalterable threads of the bearers of 
light. 

O friends, it is an awesome sight. A griffin 
projects a jet of blazing breath, terrifying the mortal 
nature of those present. The manifold beauty of the bath 
has the grace of healing; it takes away men's sickness 
and grants strength. The vitality of the limbs, drawing 
from hot liquid drops, has found vigour returning, and is 
youthful for years to come. 

The guardian of rhetoric has excelled himself; 
begone, O forgers of artless words. 


Commentary 


The poem is clearly a unique - and hitherto unnoticed - source for 
the architecture and decoration of a sumptuous palace bath of the 
"Macedonian Renaissance". As such it is of value for reconstruct- 
ing the physical environment of a part of Byzantine life which has 
recently begun to attract considerable attention. !3 At first 
sight, the text seems to possess more than its fair share of the 


12. Text, lines 85-86. There are probably allusions here to the 
constellation of Leo, and to the astrological significance of the 
heavenly bodies, as well as to the architecture and decoration of 
the ceiling. 

13. See especially A. Berger, Das Bad in der byzantinischen Zeit, 
MiscByzMonac, 27 (Munich, 1982), which effectively replaces the 
chapter by Ph. Koukoules (Βυζαντινῶν Βίος καὶ Πολιτισμός  [Athens, 
1948-51], IV, 419-67) as the most comprehensive survey of baths and 
bathing in Byzantium. See also C. Cupane, "Il xoouvxóc πίναξ di 
Giovanni di Gaza, una proposta di ricostruzione,” JOB, 28 (1979), 
195-209; H. Hunger, "Zum Badewesen in byzantinischen Klóstern," in 
Klosterliche Sachkultur des Spütmittelaltere, SBOsterr, phil.-hist. 
Kl., 367 (Vienna, 1980), 353-64; C. Mango, "Daily life in Byzan- 
tium," Akten des XVI. Internat. Bysantinistenkongresses, JOB, 
31/1 (1981), 338-41; Ch. Bouras, ibid., 643-44. 
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refractory qualities which bedevil the interpretation of Byzantine 
literary descriptions of works of art. We need not suspect Leo 
Choirosphaktes of describing a bath that did not exist, or of 
having lifted his description from some ancient author, but it is 
hard to visualise what is being described. The poetic vocabulary 
is even less transparent than the normal classicising language of 
prose  ekphraeia. It is not clear how many chambers the 
building possessed, or how the ensemble was planned. We are given 
no idea as to the date, style, or subject matter of the various 
statues and sculptures (lines 16, 22-26). The relationship of the 
figural decoration in the main chamber to the architecture is not 
specified, nor is the medium: was it mosaic or sculpture, or a 
combination of both? This question is complicated by that of what 
we are to make of the image of the doors, waters, and various 
animals and birds, all singing the emperor's praise (lines 59 ff.): 
is this simply a rhetorical conceit applied to mere mosaic or 
sculptural representations, or does it refer to the noise made by a 
spout or spouts pouring water into the pool? 

These difficulties may be explained, and to some extent 
resolved, by keeping two points in mind. 15 Firstly, the text as it 
stands is not complete. The initial letters of the strophes form 
an alphabetical acrostic, and the strophes beginning with H and & 
are missing, together with any clues they may have contained. 
Secondly, the poem is to be read as a piece of occasional verse, 
written for sung recitation at the ceremony of the bath's encaenia 
by a chanter and a choir who sang the strophes and the koukoulia 
respectively. If we can imagine the recitation being performed 
at successive stages of the ceremony, corresponding perhaps to the 
halts which the procession made as it moved from the outside to the 
main chamber, we can better understand why the transition from 
stage to stage, and the sights to be seen are not spelled out_more 
directly. This observation is relevant to other ekphraseia ,! but 
it is of vital significance for understanding this particular 
piece, where the poet's choice of expression was limited not only 
by the metre but also by the acrostichal straitjacket. A descrip- 


14. H. Maguire, "Truth and convention in Byzantine descriptions of 
works of art," DOP, 28 (1974), 113-40, esp. 127 ff. 

15. I am deeply indebted to Professor Paul Speck for these and 
Several other observations which have fundamentally affected my 
interpretation of the text. 

16. Cf. the remarks of P. Speck, Die Kaiserliche Universitat von 
Konstantinopel (Munich, 1974), 58-59, note 13. The anacreontics in 
the same collection as our poem contain numerous references to 
music and singing (no. 2 in my list, lines 17, 27, 59-60, 65-66; 
no. 3, lines 11-12, 17-18). 

17. E.g. that of Paul the Silentiary on Hagia Sophia, which was 
written for the second encaenia of the church in 562, and seems to 
allude to processional movement in certain lines, notably 350 ff. 
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tion written for people who could see what was being "described" 
was likely to differ from one like the description of Basil I's 
buildings in the Vita Basilii, which supposedly was aimed at 
readers who were excluded from the palace. 

One assumes that the general invitation to all citizens to 
come and look at the bath (lines 9 ff., 32) was not meant literal- 
ly, and that the audience consisted of a select group of senators 
and senior demesmen. But this assumption begs the question of 
where the building was located. The poem itself gives no clues, 
apart from the bald statement of the title, and no other source 
records that Leo VI built a bath in the Great Palace. It is 
possible that Leo merely completed the bath which, according to the 
Vita Basilii, his father built above the Fountain of the Blues. 
Byzantine encomiasts were not loth to credit their heroes with 
achievements for which the latter were not entirely responsible. 


But it is perhaps more likely that our bath was the one which Leo 
built at τα Μαρίνης» and Constantine VII later restored. This 


bath was "extensive, and the wonder of our city". The "House of 
Marina" more or less adjoined the Palace on the north-east side; 
the conspirators who assassinated Michael III in 867 passed through 
it on their way to the Palace from the shore below the acropolis. 
Presumably it was an imperial oikos, and, like the "House of 
Hormisdas", counted as an outlying unit of the palace block. 
However, it was certainly not part of the palace in the strict 
sense, and may have been open to a wider public than the inner 
ceremonial area of the Chrysotriklinos and its adjuncts. 

The description opens by calling attention to the gleaming, 
domed shape of the building, and to the "golden stones” and statues 
which were to be seen "all around" (13-16). This could be a 
general characterisation of the wonders to be seen inside, which 
the poet will go on to enumerate. However, it is easier to make 
sense of this and later passages if we suppose that the poem 
closely follows the ceremonial sequence of the procession, and does 
not anticipate sights that have not yet been seen. In other words, 
the fourth strophe can be understood as a reference to what the 
audience sees on the outside: a domed building, with a surrounding 


18. Theoph. Cont., ed. Bonn, 329; C. Mango, The Art of the Byzan- 
tine Empire, 312-1453, Sources and Documents (Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J., 1972), 195. 

19. Theoph. Cont., ed. Bonn, 336; Mango, op. cit., 199. 

20. Theoph. Cont., ed. Bonn, 460-61. 

21. Leo Grammaticus, Bonn ed., 251-52; cf. R. Janin, Conatanti- 
nople byzantine (Paris, 1950), 357. 

22. R. Guilland, "Le Palais d'Hormisdas," Byzantinoslavica, 12 
(1951), 210-37, rp. in Études de topographie de Constantinople 
bysantine, BBA, 37, (Berlin-Amsterdam, 1969), 294 ff. On imperial 
oikoi, see N. Oikonomides, "L'évolution de l'administration de 
l'empire byzantin (1025-1118)," TM, 6 (1976), 139-41. 
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cornice of gilded stone, and pedestals, or columns with gilded 
capitals, that sprout at the tip with statues. These statues, and 
the sculptures lining the walls of the entrance hall - which seem 
to have included relief panels of battle-scenes (25-26) - were no 
doubt spoils from some disused imperial or public building. 

The relationship of the prodomos to the "colonnaded corridors" 
is not easy to visualise because the seventh strophe is missing. 
Nor is it obvious how these "corridors" were distinct from the main 
bath chamber, for there is no mention of transition from the one to 
the other. Indeed, since the "corridors" contained the very 
architectural elements of dome and apse which characterised the 
main chamber, it is tempting to deduce that the poem is already 
concerned with the latter from line 27. The fact that the text 
refers only to hot water (31, 83, 95) indicates that there was 
only one bathing area - an arrangement not uncommon in Byzantine 
private baths, which often dispensed with the traditional division 
into caldarium, tepidarium, and frigidariun.23 Moreover, the 
obvious allusion to gilded mosaic work on the dome(s) and niche(s) 
seems to announce the description of the pictorial programme in the 
main chamber (33 ff.). However, it is difficult to imagine how a 
domed bath-chamber could have been contained in  "colonnaded 
corridors”, unless in the sense that the central pool area was 
ringed with columns which divided it off from a surrounding aisle. 
While not discounting this possibility, we should consider another 
explanation which is suggested by the ceremonial function of the 
poem; namely, that the progression from the corridors to the main 
chamber is not mentioned in the strophes, but is announced, for the 
processional audience, by the koukoulion in which the choir 
calls attention to the waters of the bath. In this case, the 
“colonnaded corridors” could be thought of as a domed narthex with 
lateral apses, divided from the sculpture gallery by a row of 
columns. 

In turning to the description of the main chamber, the poet 
immediately points to the decorative programme which confronted the 
visitor on entry. This comprised the following elements: 


l. Portraits of the emperor and empress with rosy complexions, 
the former holding a sword, and the latter perhaps strewing 
flowers. 


23. Berger, op. Cit., 87, 93. 

24. Neither iconographic type was common in Middle Byzantine 
imperial portraiture. For the emperor holding a sword, see P. 
Magdalino and R. Nelson, "The emperor in Byzantine art of the 
twelfth century," ByzF, 8 (1982), 157 ff. Later, in the eleventh 
century, some emperors had themselves portrayed with their left 
hand resting on a sheathed sword, while the right held a labarum; 
cf. the famous miniature portrait of Basil II in Marc. gr. 17, 
fol. 1, and certain coin issues of Constantine IX, Michael VII, and 
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2. Representations of two or more river gods, no doubt depicted 
in the traditional manner as scantily clad, wild-looking, 
hoary old men reclining on urns from which the river water 
pours. 

3. Inscriptions of metrical encomia, either to the river gods, or 
to the emperor. The following koukoulion (49-50), suggests 
that the texts explained the pictures as allegories of theolo- 
gical truths, and may have been accompanied by personified 
"Rains" (see note 11). 

4. Depictions of Nilotic scenes in the waters issuing from the 
urns: Fishing, scenes, fish banquets spread on islands, and 
water nymphs. 6 

5. The figure of a songbird at the emperor's feet. 

6. Representations of a snake, a lion, a crane, and a tree full 
of fruit (or birds). 

7. The representation of a griffin "breathing fire". 


As we have already observed, the decorative medium is not 
specified, and there is almost no indication of position relative 
to the architecture, about which we learn nothing, beyond the fact 
that the interior was domed and had at least one apse: it is not 
clear whether the octaconch of the pool (81-82) reflected the 
structure of the building as a whole, and, if so, what precise 
form this took. 

However, the following conclusions may reasonably be advanced: 
(a) The subject matter of elements 2-4 was far too complex to have 
been handled on this scale by Byzantine sculptors of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, and wall painting would have been totally unsuited 
to the steamy atmosphere of the bath. It is thus fairly certain 
that the aquatic cycle was depicted in mosaic, which was, in any 


Nikephoros III (P. Grierson, Catalogue of the Byzantine Coins in 
the Dumbarton Oaks Collection and in the Whittemore Collection, 
III (Washington, D.C., 1973), 126 and plates LIX.7, LXIX.7, 
LXIII.1-3). Isaac I went even further and struck coins showing him 
brandishing a naked sword in his right hand (ἰδία., loc. cit., and 
pl. LXVII). If  Leo's image approximated to either of these types 
it was probably to the latter, since only the sword is mentioned. 
25. Article "Flussgótter", RE, VI, cols. 2780 ff. 

26. For representations in Roman floor mosaics, see e.g. D. Levi, 
Antioch Mosaic Pavements, I (Princeton, 1947), 596 ff; G.V. 
Gentili, Za Villa Erculia di Piazza Armerina. I mosaici figurati 
(Milan, 1959), fig. 8 (fishing scenes depicted on the pavement of 
the frigidarium); K.M.D. Dunbabin, The Mosaics of Roman North 
Africa (Oxford, 1978), 123-50. 

27. For a recent discussion of Byzantine octaconch churches, see 
Ch. Bouras, Nea Moni on Chios. History and Architecture 
(Athens, 1982), 132-45. 
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case, the traditional medium for this genre. 

(b) From what we know of Byzantine church and palace decoration, 
such mosaics are likely to have been not on the floor or on the 
lower levels of the walls, but on and just below the ceilings. 

(c) Elements 1-4 of the description seem to have formed a fairly 
coherent ensemble. 

(d) The portrait of the emperor, and, presumably, that of the 
empress, were situated "on £he proconch", i.e. in front of a main 
apse or niche on an axis with the entrance. This means that they 
were either on flat surfaces of wall framing the apse, or above 
this, in the cupola. Either way, the aquatic cycle could then have 
occupied the semi-dome of the apse. But in the second model, it is 
also possible to conceive of the cycle as being deployed around the 
rim of the cupola, on either side of the imperial couple, with a 
sequence of river god, water, and Nilotic scenery proceeding from 
emperor and empress respectively. It is perhaps, prima facie, 
unlikely that the liquid element would have been depicted in a part 
of the building which traditionally symbolised the heavens. 
Although this symbolism is not explicitly developed in our text, it 
is implicit in the cryptic references to the vault of heaven and 
the stars (85-86), which may indicate that the heavenly bodies were 
represented in the crown of the dome, where they could be "seen" by 
the emperor. However, the sixth-century bath-vault described by 
John of Gaza was evidently decorated to represent the whole 
physical universe, including the sea and its creatures. 

The interpretation of elements 5-7 of the decoration is much 
more problematic, because, as we have pointed out, the poet here 
develops the image of a vast chorus singing the emperor's praise. 
He first applies it to the doors, whose noise "with artful contri- 
vance sends out a musical song". It is then applied to the 
songbird at the emperor's feet, to the flow of water, and finally 
to the images of the serpent, the lion, the crane, and the tree 
full of birds. Is the image purely rhetorical, or is it more or 
less based on real noises that were being produced? The singing 
doors are difficult to explain either way. But for the rest of 
the ensemble, there are two distinct possibilities. 

The first is that all the figures, with the possible exception 
of the songbird, were three-dimensional representations in metal 


28. Cupane, "Il χοσμιχὸς πίναξ, passim; cf. Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
IV.8, ed. W. Wolska-Conus, Topographie chrétienne, I (Paris, 
1968), 457, where the vault of heaven is compared to that of a 
bath! 

29. Ed. Friedlander, passim, esp. II, 65 ff. 

30. If the allusion is not to "openings" (i.e. spouts) pouring 
water into the bath, it might be to the ceremonial opening of the 
main doors, perhaps to the accompaniment of instrumental music. But 
this would clearly destroy the argument that the description does 
not anticipate (see above, p. 233). 
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which served as water spouts. Water spouts in the forms of animals 
and birds are well attested in both art and literature as a feature 
of Byzantine ornamental fountains.?! The song which the figures 
were singing could thus have been the noise of the water splashing 
in the pool. But some Greek literary romances of the twelfth 
century and later describe imaginary fountains in which sounds are 
produced by ingenious mechanisms within the outlets. 2 It has been 
suggested that these descriptions derive from real models, probably 
in the imperial palace.?? Leo VI could certainly have commanded 
the technology needed to make simple hydraulic automata of this 
kind: the famous contraptions in the Magnaura were far more 
ambitious. 

The alternative possibility is that the flow of waters 
“weaving the emperor's praise” is none other than that depicted in 
the mosaic and, in consequence, that all the figures mentioned 
formed part of the mosaic cycle. This possibility is strengthened 
if we place the cycle in the dome rather than the apse: the refer- 
ence to the pool as lying "under the middle...in an octaconch" 
makes complete sense when the whole preceding section is seen as 
being concerned with the decoration of the cupola. The references 
to green and sapphire colours (64, 75) are also more intelligible 
in the context of mosaic work. 

Both alternatives are plausible, and it is difficult to choose 
between them. On balance, the latter may be preferable, since it 
conceives of the decorative programme as a unity, and allows us to 


31. Cf. L. Bouras, "Some observations on the Grand Lavra phiale at 
Mount Athos and its bronze strobilion," Δελτ. Xp. Αρχ. ‘Et series 4, 
(1975-76), 85-96; eadem, "Dragon representations on Byzantine 
phialae and their conduits," Gesta, 16/2 (1977), 65-68. For 
ninth-century examples in the Great Palace, see Theoph. Cont., Bonn 
ed., 141 and 327; for references to descriptions in twelfth-century 
and later romances, cf. C. Cupane, "Il motivo del castello nella 
narrativa tardo-bizantina," JOB, 27 (1978), 235, note 25. 

32. E.g. Digenes Akritas, ed. Trapp, 75, Z I 98 ff.; Eustathios 
Makrembolites, Hysmine and Hysminias, I, 5-6 (ed. Hercher, II, 
163). 

33. 0. Schissel, "Theorie der Beschreibung und allgemeine Charac- 
teristik der  Gartenbeschreibung im  byzantinischen Romane," 
SBOsterr.phil.-hist. Kl., 221 (1943), 7-8, 27. 

34. De Cerimoniis, ed. Reiske, 1.568-69; Liutprand, Antapodosis, 
VI.5, edd. A. Bauer and R. Bau, Quellen zur Geschichte der chs- 
ischen Kaiserzeit (Darmstadt, 1977), 488. Cf G. Brett, "The 
automata in the Byzantine ‘throne of Solomon',” Speculum, 29 
(1954), 477-87; A. Grabar, "Le succés des arts orientaux à la cour 
byzantine sous les Macédoniens," MůnchJb, 3rd series, 2 (1951), 
56 (=L’art de la fin de l'Antiquité et du Moyen Age, I [Paris, 
1968], 286); idem, L’Iconoclasme byzantin. Dossier archtologique 
(Paris, 1957), 169-71. 
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visualise the cupola of Leo's bath as a χοσμιχὸς πίναξ: a symbolic 
microcosm in which aquatic life predominated, but the birds of the 
air, the beasts of the field, and the fruit of the earth - "every- 
thing that breathes and creeps on earth" (Ii., XVII.447) - is 
represented. The missing element, that of fire, would then have 
been supplied by the terrible griffin. All flowed from the "earth 
ruler" and looked to him; he, in his turn, looked in the heavenly 
bodies for the threads of fate that they were spinning, and 
dispensed healing accordingly. 

However the poem is interpreted, it is an important source for 
the "Macedonian Renaissance". It shows that the monumental 
sculpture of antiquity impinged on the aesthetic consciousness of 
contemporary patrons, if not artists, to a greater extent than has 


been recognised. It confirms that mosaic artists of the time were 
required, and able, to execute ancient genre cycles on a large 
scale. Finally, it shows that the secular current of Byzantine 


imperial ideology was still flowing strong, and had not yet fully 
merged with the cult of the "Christ-loving emperor". Despite the 
token attempt to allegorise the decoration of the bath in a 
Christian sense, there is no obvious intrusion of Christian subject 
matter. Even the image of the emperor, which might have been 
expected to show some sacred symbolism, seems to have been 
thoroughly secular. Instead of the sceptre, the akakia, and the 
globus cruciger, symbols of God-given power, Leo was shown 
holding 8 sword, the symbol of a power that was purely of this 
world. It was not the face which mid-Byzantine emperors normally 
presented, on coins, on regalia, and in church mosaics. Nor was 
it a face of which their subjects fully approved, to judge from the 
case of the Brumalia ceremony: by abolishing this pagan relic, 
Romanos I was probably much more in line with prevailing opinion 
than the antiquarian Constantine VII, who restored it with the 
excuse that what was good enough for his "semi-divine" predecessors 


35. Cf. Cupane, op. cit.; Maguire, "Truth and convention," 
116-17, 119, 135 and note 124. 

36. For recent general discussion see R. Browning, The Byzantine 
Empire (London, 1980), 96 ff., 110 ff; C. Mango, Byzantium. The 
Empire of New Rome (London, 1980), 272-74. 

37. C. Mango, "Antique statuary and the Byzantine beholder,” DOP, 
17 (1963), 59-74. 

38. Cf. E. Kitzinger, "The Hellenistic heritage in Byzantine art 
reconsidered,” JOB, 31/2 (1981), 662-63. 

39. Grierson, Catalogue, III, 131-42. 

40. See above, note 24. Cf. Skylitzes Continuatus, ed. E. Tsolakis, 
103; Zonaras, Bonn ed., III, 667. 

41. A. Grabar, L'empereur dans l'art byzantin (Paris, 1936; rp. 
London, 1971), 172 ff; Κ. Corrigan, "The ivory scepter of Leo VI," 
ArtB, 60 (1978), 407-16. 
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was good enough for him. 4? 

In this respect, the poem illuminates a facet of Leo VI which 
is not fully apparent from other sources, and has not received the 
attention it deserves. Leo has tended to come across as a rather 
earnest, pedantic, and pious if tetragamous character, with a great 
interest in church building, ? but not a great palace builder like 
his father, nor a great patron of the minor arts like his son. Yet 
he is known to have rebuilt or added to the complex of buildings at 
the thermal resort of Pythia (Yalova) across the Sea of Marmara, 
and to have built a bath in Constantinople which had some claim to 
be regarded as a wonder of the city. 5 our text suggests that his 
weakness for bathing establishments involved an interest in their 
profane ornamentation at least as keen as that which he took in the 
iconography of church mosaics. It also suggests that his later 
reputation as "Leo the Wise", a wizard of extraordinary powers, 
was based on something more than his unremarkable literary achieve- 
ment, and an ignorant confusion between him and Leo the Mathemati- 
cian. His sumptuous bath-house with its sculptures and mosaics, 
which showed him presiding over an exotic assembly of fauna and 
flora, was the stuff of which legends could be made. Moreover, 
our poem confirms that Leo was already being celebrated in his 
lifetime as a sophos who “surpassed the imagination of Daedalus" 
(lines 5-6), could read the stars (85-86), and invited comparison 
with other eminent masters of the "outer" wisdom, including, 
perhaps, a mysterious "Pseudo-Leo" (67-68, 99-100). ^8 Whatever we 


42. Ed. Reiske, 599-607, especially 606. 

43. George the Monk Cont., Bonn ed., 860-61, 862, 866, 870; 
Theoph. cont., Bonn ed., 146, 335; Akakios, Λέοντος tod Σοφου 
πανηγυρικοὺ λδγοι (Athens, 1868), 137 ff., 245 f., 275 ff; AASS 
Nov. III, 882. Cf. R. Janin, Ia géographie ecclésiastique de 
l'empire byzantin, I: Le siège de Constantinople et le Patriarcat 
Oecuménique, 3: Les églises et les monastères (Paris, 1969), 
37, 39-41, 57, 91-92, 116-17, 132, 245, 298-300, 307. Mango, Art 
of the Byzantine Empire, 202-206. 

44. J. Darrouzés, kpistoliers byzantine du X? sièele (Paris, 
1960), 326. 

45. Above, p. 233, and note 20. 

46. C. Mango, "The legend of Leo the Wise," ZHVI, 6 (1960), 
59-93; cf. also J. Irmscher, "Die Gestalt Leons VI. des Weisen in 
Volkssage und Historiographie," in V. Vavrinek, ed., Beitrüge zur 
byzantinischen Geschichte im 9.-11. Jahrhundert (Prague, 1978), 
205-224. 

47. Especially those which linked his name with statues, with the 
provision of bathing facilities, and with the construction of a 
palace hall in which the sun and moon moved as in the heavens: 
Mango, op. eit., 74-75. 

48. Ψευδαλξων (line 67) is clearly a play on, and pendant to the 
emperor's name in the next line. 
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make of these remarks, they suggest that the conflation of Leo the 
Mathematician and the emperor Leo VI, not to mention Leo Choiro- 
sphaktes, into a single "Leo the Wise", might have had its origin 
in the verbal and visual rhetoric of that emperor's court, and at 
the hands of such as Choirosphaktes himself. His past association 
with Leo the Mathematician,^ and his own reputation as a suspect 
"helleniser” ,°0 certainly gave him every incentive to cast his 
pious and orthodox basileus as the wisest Leo of them all. 


49. Indicated by his epitaph for Leo: Kolias, Leon Choiro- 
sphactes, Appendix, no. 4; reproduced by Lemerle, Le premier 
humanisme byzantin (Paris, 1971), 172-75. 

50. See L.G. Westerink, Arethae scripta minora, I (Leipzig, 
1968), 200-12, and, on this, P. Karlin-Hayter, "Arethas, Choiro- 
sphactes and the Saracen vizir," Bysantion, 35 (1965), 455-81. 
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Robert Browning has written the best summary history of the Greek 
language in the medieval and modern phases, and has also enlight- 
ened the scholarly world on many subjects connected with the 
twelfth century, including the activities of Anna Komnene as a 
patroness of philosophical studies.! I hope, therefore, that there 
is something fitting in the edition which I should like to offer 
him for this volume. It is a letter written to another twelfth- 
century Comnenian patroness, together with some thoughts on its 
language and style. This article is appropriate in another way 
also, since it is based on work done jointly with my wife 
Elizabeth, who, though never formally a pupil of Robert Browning, 
will thus be able to share indirectly in the tribute which is being 
paid him.? 

I intend this edition as a contribution to the debate on 
Byzantine prose style which was a main feature of the 1981 congress 
of Byzantinists in Vienna. The central subject of that debate has 
been the high Attic style which was de rigueur for ambitious 
literary men in Byzantium, and the problems of comprehension which 
it caused towards the end of the Byzantine period. The chief 
methodology used so far is the analysis of the "popular" para- 
phrases of several works, which reduce the recondite Atticism of 
their originals to a plain but educated level of Greek which has 
become known as the "Umgangssprache" .* The contrast between the 
originals and the paraphrases sheds light on both terms of the 
comparison. We will learn more about the techniques of writing in 
the high style as well as about the linguistic expectations of 
literate Byzantines who were outside the scholarly élite. 


1. Medieval and Modern Greek, 2nd ed. (Cambridge, 1983); "An 
unpublished funeral oration on Anna Comnena,” PCPAS, 188 (n.s. 
8) (1962), 1-12 (= Studies in Byzantine History Literature and 
Education [London, 1977], IV). 

2. My wife and I are preparing an edition of Iakovos' letters to 
appear in the Greek series of the Corpus Christianorun. 

3. Best observable in the two papers of the Hauptreferent Ihor 
Ševčenko: “Levels of style in Byzantine prose,” JOB, 31.1 
(1981), 289-312; “Additional remarks to the report on levels of 
style," ibid., 32.1 (1982), 220-38. 

4. This methodology is best exemplified by H. Hunger, Anonyme 
Metaphrase zu Anna Komene, Alexias XI-XIII, WByzSt, 15 (Vienna, 
1981). 
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The present edition, however, will approach the "tyranny" of 
the high style from a different angle. Iakovos Monachos, the 
writer of the text edited, has received considerable praise for his 
style.  Combefis noted "Auctor eruditus, stylus elegans", while E. 
Kurtz, reporting on a study of Iakovos' letters by A. Kirpiénikov, 
relays a most fulsome tribute: "Der Absender der Briefe erweist 
sich als einen sehr gebildeten, auch in der klass. Literatur, 
Mythologie, Geographie, Naturgeschichte etc. wohlbewanderten 
Theologen, der sich mit rhetorischen Schwung und in  bilderreicher 
Sprache auszudrücken liebt."Ü We should like to divert this praise 
from Iakovos himself to the patristic sources which he has 
laboriously selected and welded together. Our author was a man of 
limited education who could not trust himself to observe the rules 
of the high style. Yet he felt constrained by the genre in which 
he was working (perhaps also by the high social position of the 
addressee) to try to overcome this barrier. He therefore used the 
words of others, especially of the Cappadocian Fathers, stringing 
together their phrases and sentences and making only the necessary 
minimum of changes to link one borrowed passage to another and to 
the subject of the letter. The result is a strange mixture of an 
elegant and erudite style with a sad incoherence of content. 
There are often inconsistencies of syntax or sense at points of 
transition from one source passage to another, and many of the 
letters (including that published here) wander from subject to 
subject with no discernible sequence of thought. 

In connection with the manuscript, and the limited information 
available on the author and circumstances of composition, I shall 
merely refer to an article of my wife's, summarising essential 
points and updating them where necessary.  Iakovos' letters may be 
dated by their recipient, who was almost certainly the Sevasto- 
kratorissa Eirene, widow of Andronikos Komnenos, second son of John 
II Komnenos and elder brother of Manuel. The arguments for the 
identification are not conclusive, but are so strong that they are 
unlikely to be overturned. Eirene's activities as a literary 
patroness seem to have been largely confined to the decade of the 
1140's, probably extending into the early 1150's, since her death 
is not precisely dated. The few references in the letters to the 
events in Eirene's life seem to suggest that they were composed in 
the late 1140's. 

For the letter published here only one manuscript need be 
used, Paris. gr. 3039, of 276 folios, with a decorative 


5. In a note stuck on a flyleaf of the manuscript as at present 
bound. 

6. BZ, 2 (1893), 140-41. 

7. Elizabeth M. Jeffreys, "The Sevastokratorissa Eirene as 
literary patroness: the monk Iakovos," JOB, 32.3 (1982), 63-71. 

8. The three other manuscripts are all descripti: Vat. gr. 1759, 
Marc. gr. cl. II, 93, Paris. suppl. gr. 98. See P. Canart, 
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frontispiece for the first letter and attractive initials for the 
first word of most subsequent letters. The initials have brought 
the manuscript into the discussion of "ateliers" of manuscript 
illumination in twelfth-century Constantinople. J. Anderson, for 
example, attributes it to the "Workshop of the Animal Initials". 
The text, however, is in a large, rounded hand appropriate to a 
"manuscrit de luxe", a kind of script which might have been used as 
a consciously archaic feature as late as the fourteenth century. 
This fact has recently been used to cast doubt on the twelfth- 
century dating of Paris. gr. 3039.10 

While disclaiming any competence on the palaeographical issue, 
I should like to propose the retention of the mid-twelfth century 
date, which would make the manuscript contemporary or almost con- 
temporary with the text it contains. That text consists of letters 
of questionable literary and spiritual value addressed to an 
imperial patroness well known for her generosity. The format of 
the manuscript is large and opulent. Surely then it is much more 
likely that it was produced at the patroness’ instigation and 
during her lifetime, rather than a century or two later?  Palaeo- 
graphical evidence would need to be very strong to upset this 
dating. 

The text and translation!l which follow are based on fols. 
3T-7V of Paris. gr. 3039, which I have used on microfilm and my 
wife has examined in Paris: that manuscript has the symbol P in the 
apparatus criticus. Reference to the apparatus is by lower case 
letters of the Latin alphabet. The numbers placed by phrases and 
paragraphs of text and translation, as we shall see, refer to the 
texts used as sources. 


Codices Vaticani Graeci. Codices 1745-1962, I (Vatican, 1970), 
73. On this subject (as on many others which will become apparent 
when our full edition is published), we should like to express our 
grateful thanks for the information kindly supplied by M. Ch. 
Astruc of the Bibliothàque Nationale. 

9. J.C. Anderson, An Examination of Two Twelfth-Century Centres 
of Byzantine Manuscript Production, Princeton University thesis, 
1975. 

10. S. Dufrenne, “Problèmes des ateliers de  miniaturistes 
byzantins," JOB, 31.2 (1981), 450, note 27, referring to "un 
examen rapide par le Professeur J. Irigoin". 

11. I have not given lists of biblical citations in the text, 
since all are at second hand and may be found in the editions of 
the sources. Two citations relevant to discussion of individual 
passages have been given later. In the translation, I have done 
all I can to make sense of the passages I regard as inadequate, 
rejecting the temptation to support my case with obviously 
inadequate English. For reasons of convenience, "philosophy" has 
been used without inverted commas or other indication that it is 
employed here as a patristic terminus technicus. 
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Tod αὐτοῦ ἐπιστολὴ τρίτη: 


(1) ΜΈμνημαι τῆς μεγάλης σου τιμῆς, ὅτι nov μετὰ τῶν 
ἄλλων ἔδωκας xat τὸ θαρσεῖν ἐπιστέλλειν σου τᾷ μεγαλο” 
φυΐᾳ. Κἔχρημαι τοΐνυν τῷ δωρεᾷ, xat ἀπολαμβᾶνω τῆς 
φιλανθρωποτᾶτης χᾶρυτος, ὁμοῦ μὲν ἐμαυτὸν εὐφραίνων ix 
τοῦ διαλέγεσθαΐ σοι, ὁμοῦ δὲ καὶ τῇ of µεγαλονοίᾳ καιρὸν 
ἔνδι δοὺς σεμνῦνειν ἡμᾶς” (2) διότι μέγιστόν ἐστι τῶν εἰς 
τιμὴν φερόντων τοῖς αὐσθανομένοις. Αἱ πρὸς τοὺς παμπλη- 
Oç? τῶν λοιπῶν ὑπερέχοντας ὁμιλίαι μεγίστην τοῖς ἀξιου- 
μένοις τὴν περιφᾶνειαν προξενδυσι, (3) διότι ὑψηλὸν ἀεὶ 
καὶ ἀδούλωτον τῆς ψυχῆς τὸ φρόνημα διασῶζεις: (4) Τί δὲ 
τῶν σῶν οὐκ ἐπαινετόν; (5) Εἴπερ ὕδατος δεῖται θάλασσα 
xat σὺ τοῦ συμβουλεῦοντος«- (6) Οὐ γᾶρ τὴν δυναστείαν 
κολακείω, ἀλλὰ τὸν τρόπον τιμῶ, οὗ μικροῦ μὲν κῆρυκες 
ἴσως ἡμεῖς, πλὴν τὸ εἰς δύναμιν οὐκ ἐλλείποντες: καὶ οὐ 
πΏρυκες μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ συναγωνισταί, ταῖς εὐχαῖς τὸ 
δύνασθαι συνεισφἔροντες. (7) Οἱ μὲν οὖν παλαιοὶ πατέρες 
δρόσον οὐρανοῦ καὶ πιδτητα γῆς μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων ἐπηῦχοντο 
τοῖς παισῖν (et ph τῷ φίλον xat ταῦτα νρεῖν ὑψηλότερον)” 
πνευματικῶς τὸ πᾶν ἀποδῶσομεν πληρῶσαι" Κύριος πᾶντα τὰ 
αἰτήματα σου (8) καὶ ἡμεῖς ἐπὶ cot δοξαζθµεθα. (9) Εὔπω 
τι καὶ μεῖζον τῶν etpnué vov; Οὐ μικρᾶ ἡμῖν φιλοσοφίας 
ὅμηρα παρᾶ cot: (10) xpt very τε λόγους xat σπουδῆν oxi” 

μάζειν, (11) καὶ πρὸς φιλοσοφίαν ἔχειν ἐπιτηδείως (12) 
καὶ πλείω φιλοσοφεῖν ἐπὶ μεῖζοσι: (13) Την ἀπληστίαν 
ἡμῶν, ὡς φιλότιμος, χδρεσον» (14) Θεὸν ἀντὶ πάντων ἔχειν 
ἑλομένη 05) xat τῷ χαθαρωτᾶτῳ φωτὶ καταστράπτεσθαι: (16) 
Γνῶθι πόσον ὑπὲρ τῆν λοιπὴν κτίσιν παρᾶ τοῦ πεποιηκότος 
τετίµησαι. Οὐκ οὐρανὸς γέγονεν ἡ εὐχῶν τοῦ Θεοῦ, où 
σελῆνη, οὐχ ἥλιος, οὐ τὸ ἀστρῷον κἄλλος, οὐκ ἄλλο τι τῶν 
κατὰ τὴν κτίσιν φαινομένων οὐδὲν. Μόνη σὺ γέγονας τῆς 
ὑπερεχοῦσης πάντα νοῦν φύσεως ἀπειχόνισμα, τοῦ ἀφθᾶρτου 
χᾶλλους ὁμοίωμα, τῆς ἀληθινῆς θεδτητος ἁποτύπωμα, τῆς 
µακαρίας ζωῆς δοχεῖον, τοῦ ἀληθινοῦ φωτὸς ἐκμαγεῖον, πρὸς 
ὃ βλέπουσα ἐκεῖνο γίνῃ» ὅπερ ἐκεῖνός ἐστι, μιμουμένη τὸν 
ἐν oot λάμποντα διὰ τῆς ἀντιλαμποῦσης αὐγῆς ἐκ τῆς σῆς 
καθαρότητος » (17) Et μὲν οὖν dpxotvtec ἡμεῖς εἰς napat ~ 
νεσιν, ἔχει ταῦτα καλῶς καὶ μηδὲν πλέον ἐπιζήτει. El δὲ 
δεῦ σοι συμβοῦλου xpeCocovoc , μετὰ βουλῆς μὲν Σολομῶν σοι 
παρακελεῦεται, ἐγῶ δέ τί φημι μι κρὸν τῆς συμβουλῆς 
παρατρέψας μετὰ Θεοῦ βουλεθου, xat οὗ διαμαρτῆσεις τοῦ 
δέοντος. (18) Αὐτῆ δὲ ὑψοῦ τὴν ψυχὴν ἔχε καὶ μετὰ Θεοῦ 
τετᾶχθαι τοῖς λογισμοῖς σπεῦδε" (19) οὗ γὰρ οἷς λέγεις 
προσέχομεν μᾶλλον ἢ οἷς ποιεῖς, ἐπειδὴ καὶ αὐτὸ τὸ μὴ 
ὁμολογεῖν τὴν φιλοσοφίαν σφόδρα φιλόσοφον ἦν. “O περὶ 
τοῦ Λυσίου τοῦ ῥήτορός φησιν ὁ κρητικὸς Διονῦσιος, ὅτι τὸ 
ἄτεχνον αὐτοῦ λίαν ἔντεχνον ἦν. (20) Οὐ μικρὰ ἡμῖν ἐστιν 
οὐδὲ µμικροῦ λόγου περὶ ὧν ἐπιστέλλεις: ὅθεν οὐδὲ αὐτοὶ 
παρέργως οὐδὲ ῥᾳθύμως ταῦτα διασκεψάµενοι, ἀλλὰ καὶ λίαν 
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ἐπιμελῶς ἐπι τὴν κρίσιν ταῦτην προεληλύθαμεν- (21) Τί yap 
ἐμοῦ τῆς σῆς ζωῆς . ὑψηλότερον ἢ τῆς ἐκδημίας ἀνιαράτερον: 
(22) "να ἴδω τὸν ἑερὸν οίκον ὑμῶν» τὸ Χριστοῦ καταγώ” 

YLOVs τῆν τῶν ἁγίων pe Bav, τὴν ὡς ἀληθᾶς μητέρα 
τΈκνων εὐφραινομένην καὶ εὖφραι νομξνων» Οἶδα τοῦτο 
καὶ πέπεισμαι ἐν Κυρίῳ. xat διὰ τοῦτο λέγω θαρρῶν ὅτι ob 
μὴ ἀποσβεσθῇ ὁ λύχνος τοῦ ᾿Ισραῆλ» κἂν ταῖς αὔραις τοῦ 
πονηροῦ ῥιπίζηται. (23) Τίς δὲ μείζων dopt τοῦ τοιοῦ- 

τοις συνεορτᾶζξειν: (24) Ταῦτα δὲ τὰ ἡμέτερα καλλωπίσματα, 
(25) ᾧ μόνῳ δυνατὸν ἡμῖν τοῦς εὐεργέτας ἀμείβεσθαι: 
(26) ᾿Αλλὰ μὴ διὰ γραμμᾶτων ὄχνει napauoeev Fea ἡμᾶς, 
δέσποινᾶ µου, σφόδρα τῷ χωρι σμῷ κάμνοντας” (27 ) Καὶ σὺ 
μὲν οὖν ποθεῖς τὴν ἡμετέραν συντυχίαν» ὡς γράφεις» xat 
καλῶς ποιεῖς" ἔδει γὰρ ὄντα σε ὅπερ ε μὴ περιφρονεῖν 
τοὺς φίλους» (28) "Άλλος μὲν ἄλλο τι τῶν σῶν ἐπαινείτω, 
πάντως δε ἀρχέσεις γλῶσσαις πολλαῖς μεριζομένη» (29) Μη 
ἀμέλει τῶν φίλων τοῦ γρᾶφειν, κατὰ τοὺς ὁμηρι κοὺς 
νεανίας» ἐν μέσῳ πολέμων τὰ φιλι κά σπουδάζοντας» ἐπειδή 
xat τούτῳ, ποιχίλλει τῆν ποιησιν ὁ σὸς “Όμηρος: (30) 
Πολλᾶς ἐλπίδας ἔχω καὶ τῇ τοῦ Θεοῦ φιλανθρωπίᾳ. θαρρῶ» ὅτι 
πᾶντα „xata νοῦν "ὑμῖν ἐχβήσεται (31) ) ὃς εὐχόμεθα” Ὑμεῖς 
δε γράμμασιν εὐφραίνειν ἡμᾶς μη ἀπαξιοῦτε” Ἐρρωμένους 
bye και τοῖς πᾶσιν εὐθύμους ὁ -ἀγαθὸς θεὸς χαρίσεται 

(32 3 οὐδὲ γὰρ βούλομαι διοχλεῖν τὴν βασιλείαν σου μακρό” 

τερον» ἵνα μὴ φαίνωμαι φορτικός: 


a πᾶμπληθες P b πληρῶσαι P c μεῖζον P d ὄντα P: οὖσαν secunda 
manu in marg. 


Letter 3 


(1) I am mindful of the great honour you showed me in 
that, amongst other things, you have given me also the 
courage to correspond with your Eminence. So I have made 
use of the privilege, and am enjoying your very kind 
favour, both giving myself pleasure by conversing with 
you and offering your Grace an opportunity of honouring 
us, (2) because it is most conducive to honour in the 
eyes of the discerning. Conversations with those who are 
overwhelmingly superior to the rest of mankind give the 
greatest distinction to those deemed worthy of them, (3) 
because you keep always exalted and unshackled the 
purpose of your soul. (4) Which of your qualities does 
not deserve praise? (5) In fact you have no more need of 
an adviser than the sea has need of water. (6) It is not 
that I am flattering your power, but I am showing respect 
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for your character, for which I serve as a herald - a 
poor one, perhaps, but doing the best in my power; and 
not just a herald but a comrade-in-arms making by my 
prayers as large a contribution as I am able. 

(7) The patriarchs of old used to pray, amongst 
other things, for the dew of heaven and the fat of the 
land for their children, unless somebody wishes to take 
this in a higher sense. We will give it an entirely 
Spiritual meaning: may the Lord fulfil all your requests 
- (8) and we will be praised for your sake. (9) Shall I 
add something still more important than what I have said? 


.To my mind you have considerable pledges of philosophy 


with you, (10) to judge speeches and to appreciate moti- 
vation, (11) to have a talent for philosophy (12) and to 
philosophize more on greater subjects. (13) Generous as 
you are, satisfy our limitless desire, (14) choosing to 
hold fast to God before all else (15) and to be illumi- 
nated in the light of absolute purity. (16) Realise how 
much you are honoured by the Creator above the rest of 
creation: it was not heaven which was created in the 
image of God, nor the moon, nor the sun, nor the beauty 
of the stars, nor any other of the natural phenomena. 
You alone were made as a likeness of the nature which is 
above all mind, a picture of the beauty which never 
fades, an impression of true divinity, a receptacle of 
the life of the blessed and a reflection of the true 
light. If you keep your eyes on this you will become 
that which He is, imitating Him who shines in you by the 
reflected gleams of your purity. 

(17) Therefore if we are adequate to advise you, 
that is good and you should seek nothing more. But if 
you need a higher counsellor, Solomon urges you with 
reflection: but my advice, changing his counsel a líttle, 
is to deliberate with God, and you will not fail in what 
is necessary. (18) Keep your own soul lofty and strive 
to range yourself with God in your thoughts. (19) For we 
pay attention not so much to what you say as to what you 
do, for the act of not professing philosophy was very 
much the act of a philosopher. Just as the Cretan Dio- 
nysios said about the orator Lysias, that his artlessness 
was the essence of art. 

(20) For me the subjects of which you write are not 
unimportant or trivial, and so this decision which I 
have reached is the result not of half-hearted or 
negligent examination but of really careful consider- 
ation. (21) For what subject is more important for me 
than your life, or more distressing than your absence? 
(22) That I may see your holy house, the dwelling-place 
of Christ, the root of holy branches, the truly joyous 
mother of joyous children. This I know and of this I am 
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convinced in the Lord, and for this reason I say with 
confidence that the lamp of Israel will never be 
quenched, though it flicker in the blasts of the evil 
one. (23) What festival could be greater than a festival 
spent with such people? (24) These are the things in 
which we glory, (25) our only way of recompensing our 
benefactors. (26) But do not hesitate, my Lady, to 
console me by letter for the great pain I feel at our 
separation. (27) You in fact wish to converse with me, 
as you write, and you are correct. For being the person 
that you are it would be wrong for you to feel contempt 
for your friends. (28) Let each eulogist praise a 
different aspect of your character: if the subject is 
divided up you will keep many tongues busy. (29) Do not 
neglect writing to friends; act like the young men in 
Homer who cultivated their friendship even in the midst 
of battle, since this story too is used by your beloved 
Homer to vary his poetry. (30) I am very hopeful and 
confident in the goodness of God, that everything will 
turn out for you as you wish (31) in accordance with our 
prayers. Do not refuse to give us pleasure by your 
letters. The good Lord will grant you health and hap- 
piness in all things. (32) For I do not wish to disturb 
your Majesty further, so as not to prove tedious. 


Since a major purpose of this edition is to show the way 
Iakovos uses his sources, I propose to take the unusual step of 
setting out those sources in full, in the order in which he 
includes them, and numbered for convenience of reference to text 
and translation. In this list, brackets and two styles of under- 
lining will be used to indicate different kinds of change between 
the source-texts and Iakovos' letter, as edited above. The 
following conventions will apply: 

(διότι): this word, found in the source-text, is omitted by 
Iakovos. 

i τοσούτω: these words have probably been changed by 
Iakovos. 

0 : this word, found in the critical edition of 
the source-text, has been changed, replaced or transposed in the 
Iakovos text. However, in cases where this double underlining has 
been used, the change is unlikely to have been made by Iakovos 
himself. In these cases the word or form found in Iakovos' text 
is given by the apparatus criticus of the source-text, ad loc., 
as a reading of a manuscript or manuscripts rejected by the editor. 
The assumption must be that the manuscript used by  Iakovos 
contained this rejected reading. 

In the two underlining conventions, details of the changes 
made may be established by comparing the quoted portions of the 
sources below with Iakovos' letter as edited above. 
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Abbreviations of the source-texts: 

Bas., Ep.: Saint Basile, Lettres, ed. Y. Courtonne, 3 vols. (Paris, 
1957-66). 

Greg.Naz., Ep.: Saint Grégoire de Nazianze, Lettres, ed. P. Gallay, 
2 vols. (Paris, 1964-67). 

Greg.Nyss., Cant.: Gregorius Nyssenus, In canticun canticorum, 
ed. H. Langenbeck (Leiden, 1960). 


l. Μέμνημαι τῆς μεγάλης σου τιμῆς, ὅτι μοι μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων ἔδωκας 
καὶ τὸ θαρσεῖν ἐπιστέλλειν σοῦ τῷ µεγαλοφυίᾳ. Κέχρημαι τούνυν τῇ 
δωρεᾷ, xac ἀπολαΐω τῆς φιλανθρωποτάτης χάριτος, ὁμοῦ μὲν ἐμαυτὸν 


εὐφραίνων ἐκ τοῦ διαλέγεσθαι ἀνδρὶ τοσοῦτῳ, ὁμοῦ δὲ xa τῇ of 
μεγαλονοΐᾳ καιρὸν ἐνδιδοὺς σεμνύνειν ἡμᾶς (Bas., Ep. 281). 


Το the praetorian prefect Modestus (PLRE, I, 605).12 


2. μέγιστόν ἐστι τῶν εὖς τιμὴν φερόντων τοῖς αὐσθανομένοις, 
(διότι) αἱ πρὸς τοὺς παμπληθὲς τῶν λοιπῶν ὑπερέχοντας ὁμιλίαι 
μεγίστην τοῖς ἀξιουμένοις τὴν περιφάνειαν προξενοῦσιν (Bas., 
Ep. 104). 


To Modestus again. The word διότι, omitted by Iakovos from the 
middle of the passage, is reinserted twice - at the beginning of 2 
and at the beginning of 3. In the second of these cases the logic 
seems unacceptable. The sentiments of 3 give the reason for the 
participial phrase in 2 which speaks of Eirene's superiority. It 
seems to have no relevance to the main point of 2. 


3. ὑψηλὸν det xat ἀδούλωτον τῆς ψυχῆς τὸ φρόνημα διασώζοντες 
(Bas., Ep. 223.2). 

From a letter of protest against Basil's opponent Eustathios of 
Sebaste, referring to Basil's admiration for the steadfastness of 
ascetics in Egypt, Palestine and elsewhere. 

4. Τί δὲ τῶν σῶν οὐκ ἐπαινετόν; (Greg.Naz., Ep. 8.1). 

To Basil when he had been compelled to become a priest. 


5. Εἴπερ ὕδατος δεῖται θάλασσα καὶ σὺ τοῦ συμβουλεύσοντος (Greg. 
Naz., Ep. 47.3). 


12. PLRE I: A.H.M. Jones, J.R. Martindale, J. Morris, The 
Prosopography of the Later Roman Empire, I (Cambridge, 1971). 
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To Basil again, over problems arising from Valens' division of the 
province of Cappadocia. 


6. Οὐ τὴν δυναστείαν χολακεΐων, ἀλλὰ τὸν τρόπον τιμῶν, οὗ μιχροῖ 
μὲν χῆρυκες ἴσως ἡμεῖς, πλην το εἰς δύναμιν οὐκ ἐλλείποντες. xat οὐ 
xfjpuxe; µόνον ἀλλὰ xat συναγωνισταῖ, ταῖς εὐχαῖς τὸ δύνασθαι 
συνεισφεροντες (Greg.Naz., Ep. 103.2). 


To the magister officiorum Palladios (PLRE, I, 660), praising 
friendship and calling Palladios his most valued friend.  Iakovos 
adds yap after οὐ. 


7. Ot μὲν οὖν παλαιοὶ πατέρες 6p6cov «οὐρανοῦ καὶ πιδτητα γῆς μετὰ 
τῶν ἄλλων ἐπηῦχοντο τοῖς παισῖν, εὖ uh τῷ φίλον καὶ ταῦτα νοεῖν 


ὑψηλότερον, (ἡμεῖς 8 5€ σοι) τὸ πᾶν πνευματικῶς ἀντιδῶσομεν πληρῶσαι 
ΚΌριος πᾶντα ta αἰτηματᾶ σου (Greg.Naz., Ep. 121.2-3). 


Το Theodore, bishop of Tyana, over the exchange of Easter presents. 
The word εἰ and the rest of the clause up to the next comma are 
edited in brackets by Gallay: I have substituted commas to avoid 
confusion. 


8. καὶ ἡμεῖς ἐπὶ cot δοξαζοῖμεθα (Greg.Naz., Ep. 121.3). 


From the same letter to Theodore, after a brief intervening passage 
on Theodore becoming the father of spiritual children. 


9. Εἴπω τι xai μεῖζον τῶν εὐρημένων; Οὐ μικρὰ ἡμῖν φιλοσοφίας 
ὅμηρα παρᾶ cot (Greg.Naz., Ep. 174.4). 


To Eudoxios (PLRE, 290), a Cappadocian rhetorician, who is educa- 
ting ex-pupils of Gregory, and so has living evidence of the 
latter's introductory lessons in philosophy. It is tempting to 
speculate that ὅμηρα in Iakovos' text (which has no obvious refer- 
ence) may have some similar sense: one thinks of the possibility 
of Iakovos' having educated Eirene or her children, or of a refer- 
ence to the letters he has sent her. The context, however, 
suggests that the four infinitives of 10-12 involve praise of 
Eirene herself. In that case, it is hard to think of an acceptable 
meaning for ὅμηρα. 


10. xptverv τε λόγους καὶ σπουδῆν δοκιμᾶζειν (Greg.Naz., Ep. 
174.5). 


To Eudoxios again, referring to Gregory's ability to judge teach- 
ers. 
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11. πρὸς φιλοσοφίαν (yap) ἔχεις ἐπιτηδείως — (Greg.Naz., Ep. 
178.3). 


Still to  Eudoxios. Iakovos adds a xat at the beginning of this 
phrase. 


12. καὶ mretw φιλοσοφῆς ἐπὶ μεῖζοσι (Greg.Naz., δρ. 177.2). 


Still to Eudoxios. 


13. Τὴν ἁπληστίαν ἡμῶν, dco φιλότιμος, χδρεσον (Greg.Naz., Ep. 
177.3). 


Still to Eudoxios. The passage intervening between 12 and 13 is an 
inappropriate reference to Nikopoulos. 


14. Θεὸν ἀντὶ πᾶντων ἔχειν ἑλῶμεθα (Greg.Naz., Ep. 178.11). 


Still to Eudoxios. 


15. xai τῷ χαθαρωτᾶτῳ φωτὶ καταστρᾶπτεσθαι (Greg.Naz., Ep. 
178.11). 


Still to Eudoxios. 


16. Γνῶθι πόσον ὑπερ τὴν λοιπὴν κτῖσιν παρᾶ τοῦ πεποιηκότος 
τιτίμησαι- Οὐκ οὐρανὸς γέγονεν elxav τοῦ θεοῦ, οὐ -σελῆνη» | οὐχ 
ἥλιος, οὗ τὸ ἀστρῷον κάλλος» | οὐκ ἄλλο τι τῶν κατα τὴν κτίσιν 
φαινομΈνων οὐδὲν. Μόνη σὺ γέγονας τῆς ὑπερεχοῦσης πᾶντα νοῦν 
φῦσεως ἀπειχὂνισμα, τοῦ ἀφθάρτου χᾶλλους ὁμοίωμα» τῆς ἀληθινῆς 
θεότητος αν τῆς μακαρίας ζωῆς δοχεῖον, τοῦ ἆληθι νοῦ φωτὸς 
ἐκμαγεῖον, πρὸς 5 βλΈπουσα ἐκεῖνο γόνο, ὅπερ ἐκεῖνδς ἐστι, μιμοῦ" 


μένη τὸν ἐν coi λᾶμποντα διὰ τῆς ἀντιλαμποῦσης αὐγῆς èx τῆς σῆς 
καθαρότητος (Greg.Nyss., Cant., II, 68.1-10). 


Exegesis of words from the Song of Solomon which makes them 
refer to the "fairest among women" as superior to the rest of 
creation in terms reminiscent of the pre-eminent place of mankind 
as a whole. The transition to a cosmic frame of reference is very 
abrupt. The addition of the article ἡ before εὐχῶν is a manuscript 
variant noted in the text of Gregory of Nyssa, ad loc. 


17. Εἰ μὲν οὖν ἀρκοῦντες ἡμεῖς εἰς παραΐνεσιν, ἔχει ταῦτα καλῶς 


καὶ μηδὲν πλέον ἐπιζητεῖσθω. El δὲ δεῖ σοι καὶ κρεΐττονος συμ- 
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ο š μετὰ βουλῆς μὲν (olvonotetv) Σολομῶν σοι διαχελεΌεται 
(ἵνα μὴ τῇ τοῦ βίου μέθῃ καὶ δίνῃ περιτραπᾷς,) ἐγῶ δὲ τί φημι 
μικρὸν τῆς συμβουλῆς παρατρέψας" μετὰ Θεοῦ βουλεΌου, xat οὗ διαμαρ- 
τῆσεις τοῦ δέοντος (Greg.Naz., Ep. 179.2-3). 


Το Eudoxios again, on the same subject as 14-15 above, recommending 
"philosophy" instead of public life. It seems that Iakovos decided 
that it would be inappropriate to warn Eirene against drunkenness 
(especially immediately after the exaggerated praise of 16). He 
therefore omitted the nine word passage from the middle of the 
extract and also the word οὐνοποτεῖν, just before. This second 
omission leads to unsatisfactory sense, for Solomon's exhortation 
(cf. Ecclesiasticus, 31.2) is deprived of all content, and μετὰ 
βουλῆς, which now applies to the main verb rather than the infini- 
tive, is difficult to interpret. 


18. Αὐτὴν δ᾽ ὑψοῦ τὴν ψυχὴν ἔχειν xat μετὰ Θεοῦ τετᾶχθαι τοῖς 
λογισμοῖς (Greg. Naz., Ep. 32.3). 


To Philagrios, an old fellow-student. Lakovos adds σπεῦδε after 
λογισμοῖς. 


19. οὐ γὰρ οἷς λέγεις προσέχοµεν μᾶλλον ἢ οἷς ποιεῖς ἐπειδὴ καὶ 
αὐτὸ τὸ μὴ ὁμολογεῖν τὴν φιλοσοφίαν σφόδρα φιλόσοφον. “O περὶ τοῦ 
Λυσίου τοῦ ῥῆτορὂς φησιν ὁ χριτιχὸς Διονύσιος, ὅτι τὸ ἄτεχνον αὐτοῦ 
λίαν ἔντεχνον ἦν (Greg.Naz., Ep. 180.2). 


To Eudoxios. Iakovos adds ἦν after φιλδσοφον. The reference to 
action rather than words is unexpected, especially as he has been 
speaking of thoughts with no explicit mention of words. 


20. Οὐ μικρὰ ἡμῖν ἐστι οὐδὲ μικροῦ λόγου περὶ ὧν ἐπιστέλλεις: ὅθεν 
οὐδὲ αὐτοὶ παρέργως οὐδὲ ῥᾳθύμως ταῦτα διασκεψᾶμενοι, ἀλλὰ καὶ λίαν 
ἐπιμελῶς ἐπὶ τὴν κρῖσιν ταύτην προεληλΌθαμεν (Greg.Naz., Ep. 
87.2). 


To Philagrios again. This is the first reference to the important 
letter he has recently received from Eirene, and it comes as some 
surprise after the social distance implied by the beginning of 
Iakovos' letter. This is the first and last reference to the 
serious decision he has taken (in the source, this is Gregory's 
decision to give up direction of the diocese of Nazianzos). 


21. Tt γὰρ ἐμοὶ τῆς σῆς ζωῆς ὑψηλότερον ἢ xat τῆς ἐκδημίας 
ἀνιαρότερον; (Greg.Naz., Ep. 40.3). 
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To Basil, reproving him for tactics used to secure his election in 
Caesarea. The word ἑχδημία here refers to Basil's death; for 
Iakovos, the context (see 22 and especially 26 and 27 below) 
suggests the meaning "departure", "absence", cf. the title given 
before Letter 1 in the manuscript: ᾿Επιστολαὶ ᾿Ιακῶβου μοναχοῦ μγ΄ 
πρὸς τὴν πανευτυχεστᾶτην σεβαστοκρατόρισσαν κυρίαν Εὐρῆνην συνεκ” 
δημονοῦσαν τῷ κυρίῳ ἡμῶν xat ἁγίῳ βασιλεῖ (fol. 11). 


22. “Iy’ ἴδω τὸν ἑερὸν οἶχον ὑμῶν, τὸ Χριστοῦ καταγώγιον» τῆν τῶν 
ἁγίων κλάδων ῥίζαν, τὴν ὡς ἀληθῶς μητέρα τέκνων εὔφραινομξνην τε 
καὶ εὐφραινομένων. Οἶδα τοῦτο xar πέπεισμαι ἐν Κυρίῳ xat διᾶ 
τοῦτο λέγω θαρρῶν (xat εἴ τι λυπηρὸν νῦν ὑμῖν ἀπῆντηκεν) οὗ μὴ 
ἀποσβεσθᾷ ὁ λύχνος τοῦ ᾿Ισραῆλ, κἂν ταῖς αὔραις τοῦ πονηροῦ 
ῥιπίζηται (Greg.Naz., Ep. 221.1-2). 


To the disgraced monk Homophronios, saying that sickness prevents 
him from visiting Homophronios' monastery. Iakovos has deprived 
the initial purpose clause of its main clause, perhaps intending it 
to be read as a wish; however interpreted, it is left syntactically 
weak. The holy house (Homophronios' monastery in the source) may 
be Eirene's palace or an ecclesiastical building with which she is 
connected, or perhaps Eirene herself (see Lampe, 8.υ. οὗχος 
4b). 13 the phrase about mother and children may well refer to 
Eirene's family; the sources often attribute to Eirene pride in her 
brood of children, e.g. 


ἄφθην πολῦπαις. πρὸς τὸν ἐν γάμῳ χρόνον 
καὶ καλλίπαις. 


Would it be fanciful also to connect the clause about "quenching 
the lamp of Israel" (2 Samuel, 21.17) with the survival of the 
Comnenian house? The biblical reference is to the danger of 
David's death in battle. Is it not possible that Iakovos was using 
it to refer to the fact that Eirene's elder son John was a kind of 
heir presumptive in the case of the emperor Manuel's death? It 
should be pointed out, however, that Manuel's childlessness and the 
consequent dynastic issue had not yet become a serious problem. It 
is interesting that seven words referring to a recent disaster are 
omitted by Iakovos (and replaced by the word ὅτι). 


13. G.W.H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford, 1961). 

14. Theodoros Prodromos, Historische Gedichte, ed. W. Hürandner, 
WByzSt 11 (Vienna, 1974). 

15. See, e.g., F. Chalandon, Les Comnbne, II (Paris, 1912), 
217-18. 
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23. Τίς δὲ μείζων ἑορτῇ τοῦ τοιοῦτοις συνεορτᾶζειν;  (Greg.Naz., 
Ep. 100.4). 


To the anchorite Gigantios: praise of Gigantios' orthodoxy and 
regret that he cannot be with him - for only with the orthodox is 
it possible to have real friendship.  Iakovos has given τοιούτοις 
no obvious reference, and so the sentence is almost meaningless. 
Perhaps the festival has something to do with the holy house of 
22? 


24. Ταῦτα δῆ τὰ ὑμέτερα καλλωπίσματα (Greg.Naz., Ep. 233.1). 


To the sophist and teacher of rhetoric Ablabios (PLRE, I, 2), 
referring to subjects of sophistic exercises, like the battles of 
the Persian Wars.  Iakovos gives the whole phrase no reference, 
unless it be the chance to celebrate together with those included 
in the τοιοῦτοις of 23. 


25. ᾧ μόνῳ δυνατὸν ἡμῖν τοῦς εὐεργέτας ἀμείβεσθαι (Greg.Naz., 
Ep. 181.3). 


To the magister militum Flavius Saturninus (PLRE, I, 807), referr- 
ing to the power of prayer. The initial dative singular again has 
no obvious referent, since 24 is in the plural and gives no sense 
to which a singular relative could apply. Nothing in 21-24 seems 
relevant to recompensing benefactors, unless it be the visit he 
Seems to wish to pay her (22-23). 


26. (Kat) μὴ Std γραμμάτων  Óxvetv παραμυθεῖσθαι ἡμᾶς σφόδρα τῷ 
χωρισμῷ χἄμνοντας (Greg.Naz., Ep. 133.2). 


To the magister equitum Victor (PLRE, I, 957), asking for help 
against heretics who will have a great opportunity at the Council 
of 382. After apparently proposing a visit (22 and 23) Iakovos 
seems to change the subject and beg that Eirene send him consolat- 
ory letters. He substitutes ἀλλά for the κα omitted at the 
beginning, and adds 6£omovvá µου after ἡμᾶς. 


Pd 


27. Zò μὲν οὖν ποθεῖς ἣν ἡμετέραν, ὡς γρᾶφεις, xat 
καλῶς ποιεῖς ἔδει yàp ὄντα σε (TIS eC μὴ περιφρονεῖν τοὺς φίλους 
(Greg.Naz., Ep. 70.2). 


To the ex-proconsul of Asia Eutropios, the historian (PLANE, I, 
317), who is nearby, though Gregory is too sick to go to meet him. 
Iakovos adds xat at the beginning of this passage and seems to have 
overlooked the masculine participle - as has been pointed out by a 
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second hand in the margin of the manuscript. The error has been 
left in the text of the edition, for it seems sure that no feminine 
participle has stood at this point. 


28. Άλλος μὲν ἄλλο τι τῶν σῶν ἐπαινείτω, πᾶντως δὲ ἀρκέσεις γλῶσ- 
σαις πολλαῖς μεριζόμενος (Greg.Naz., Ep. 71.1). 


Το Eutropios again. 


29. Τῶν φίλων μὴ ἀμέλει, κατὰ τοὺς ὁμηριχοὺς νεανίας ἐν μέσῳ 
NONE ^d φιλικὰ σπουδάζοντας, ἐπειδὴ καὶ τούτῳ ποικίλλει τὴν 
mounory ὁ σὸς "Όμηρος (Greg.Naz., Ep. 71.5). 


Still to Eutropios.  Iakovos' text of Gregory began this passage 
with its third word, giving the prohibition before the genitive 
noun which it governs. It seems to me that he has added a second 
genitive, τοῦ γρᾶφειν, to specify the kind of attention for which 
he is asking, without realising that the two genitives do not fit 
together, and without appreciating that he is limiting the rele- 
vance of the Homeric example. Interpretation along the lines, "Do 
not neglect the friends of writing", makes no sense. 


30. Πολλᾶς ἐλπίδας ἔχω, τῇ τοῦ Θεοῦ φιλανθρωπίᾳ θαρρῶν (xat ταῖς 
ὑμετέραις εὐχαῖς») ὅτι πάντα κατὰ νοῦν ὑμῖν ἐκβήσεται (Greg.Naz., 
Ep. 74.1). 


To Gregory of Nyssa, referring to the latter's deposition and exile 
from Nyssa in 375.  Iakovos adds καί after ἔχω» turning the follow- 
ing participial phrase into an independent clause. This heartfelt 
wish for Eirene's future seems on the face of it to refer only to 
her correspondence with Iakovos. Its vehemence, however, confirmed 
by the source from which it is derived, may suggest that more 
serious problems are involved - though it must be admitted that in 
31 below, later in the same letter, Gregory makes a plea for 
encouragement by letters from his correspondent, and this may have 
provided the motive for using this source. 


31. ἃς εὐχόμεθα. (Εἰ δὲ χρονίζουτε, τῶν πραγμάτων οὕτω τυπούντων,) 
γράμμασι (γοῦν) εὐφραίνειν ἡμᾶς μῇ ἀπαξιοῦτε (δηλοῦσι τὰ ὑμέτερα 
καὶ προσεύχεσθαι τὰ συνῆθη περὶ ἡμῶν). )Ερρωμένους ὑμᾶς xat τοῖς 
πᾶσιν εὐθύμους ὁ ἀγαθὸς Θεὸς χαρίσαιτο (Greg.Naz., Ep. 74.2). 


Το Gregory of Nyssa again.  Iakovos adds ὑμεῖς δέ at the begin- 


ning of the first full sentence of the extract. 


32. οὐδὲ γὰρ βοθὔλομαι διοχλεῖν σοι µακρότερα, ἵνα p] φαίνωμαι 
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φορτικός (Greg.Naz., Ep. 139.3). 


To Theodore, bishop of Tyana, written just after Gregory had taken 
charge of the church of Nazianzos. A conventional sentiment, but 
surprising perhaps in this position after 3l. 


This is one of the least informative of Iakovos' letters, at 
least as far as the circumstances of writer and recipient are 
concerned: but I hope it does reveal clearly Iakovos' methods of 
composition. His original approach is humble, as from a consider- 
able social distance (1-2, 6), confirmed by his choice of sources 
in which the Cappadocians are writing with great respect to promi- 
nent members of the imperial court (1-2, 6, 25-29). From 6-8, 
however, we may assume that there has been contact between Iakovos 
and Eirene in the past, 7 giving a definite impression that he has 
been in the position of her spiritual father. All through the 
letter there is exaggerated praise of her learning and spiritual 
superiority, expressed in terms which imply a high level of edu- 
cation in the writer (especially 19 and 29). He grieves for their 
physical separation (21-22, 26), but hints that he may visit her 
(22-23). This thought is soon replaced by exhortations that Eirene 
write to him (26-27, 29, 31). He ends with best wishes and hopes 
that he has not written too much (31-32). 

The Cappadocian Fathers whose works Iakovos is quarrying here 
served as models throughout the Byzantine period both of Orthodox 
Spirituality and of the high style in which it should be expressed. 
In theory, Iakovos could be following their theology or their 
language or both. But a glance at the small size of the fragments 
used in this letter, and the banal content of most of them, consi- 
dered independently, suggests to me that the linguistic motive was 
pre-eminent - though doubtless it was good to derive linguistic 
help from such unimpeachably Orthodox sources. The whole technique 
of this letter reminds me irresistibly of the efforts of unsophis- 
ticated students I have known when they were compelled to write an 
academic essay in a language which was not their language of edu- 
cation. The process is a laborious one: the type of plagiarism 
used is designed to conceal defective linguistic skills and not to 
save time. 

The fragmentary nature of the sources has been emphasised by 
the way in which they are presented here. Separate phrases from 
the same source letter have been marked with different numbers if 
they do not run consecutively either in the source or in Iakovos' 
letter. The fact remains that there are phrases here derived from 
24 texts - 20 letters of Gregory of Nazianzos, 3 letters of Basil, 
and Gregory of Nyssa on the Song of Solomon. These are favour- 
ite sources for Iakovos: in all his letters he uses more than 100 
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letters each of Basil and Gregory of Nazianzos, and parts of all 15 
of Gregory of Nyssa's homilies on the Song of Solomon. We 
assume, therefore, that he was working from individual texts of the 
authors concerned, not from a florilegium. It is difficult to 
imagine a florilegium with so rich a collection of phrases from 
such narrow areas of the patristic corpus. 

One of Iakovos' compositional techniques may be illustrated 
clearly from this letter. Extract 16 is inserted into the sequence 
9-17, which are all from letters of Gregory of Nazianzos to the 
rhetorician Eudoxios. The impulse to change source and to incorp- 
orate at this point the only passage of Gregory of Nyssa found in 
this letter seems likely to have derived from 15, where the other 
Gregory speaks of illumination in the light of absolute purity. 
This must have reminded Iakovos of many passages with similar 
phraseology in Gregory of Nyssa, and inspired him to include one of 
them here, regardless of the sharp change in frame of reference 
involved. This pattern of including a passage from one source 
within a sequence of sentences from another may be observed in 
several of Iakovos' letters. The impulse may usually be traced to 
a phrase in the sequence just before the intrusive passage. 

I hope that it has also been demonstrated that Iakovos is not 
master of the language and style in which he is trying to write. 
This view has been forced on us in spite of the obvious danger of 
attributing to incompetence anything that offends one in a text 
being studied. It is, first of all, a likely conclusion from 
Iakovos' almost total reliance on the words of others. But there 
is considerable evidence from the way in which his sources are 
combined, discussed above in comments on 2, 9, 16-17, 19-20, 22, 
25, 27 and 29. The masculine participle used for Eirene in 27 is 
an extreme case,l attributable to carelessness, but there are 
examples of intervention by Iakovos in 2, 17, 22 and 29 where he 
may be convicted of more positive errors. The remainder are cases 
of syntactical and logical imprecision inevitable in the compiling 
of a cento - but, in my view, numerous and serious enough to 
support the hypothesis that the compiler was incompetent at this 
linguistic level. There is ample confirmation of this judgment 
elsewhere in the collection of letters. 

One may wonder, in conclusion, how many surviving texts of 
Byzantine Greek would disintegrate as completely as this one if 
their sources were examined with the same rigour. Is Iakovos an 
isolated and extreme example, or are there numerous writers who 
construct their works out of phrases and sentences of source-texts 


16. It should be remembered that the letters of Paris. gr. 3039 
have been through the hands of the scribe of the manuscript, whose 
work seems to my inexpert eye to be that of a practised profession- 
al. We cannot exclude the possibility that, if Iakovos made other 
gross errors of the sort mentioned here, they may have been cor- 
rected tacitly in the copying. 
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without contributing more than a word or two of their own? What- 
ever the answer to this question, the case of Iakovos Monachos 
gives a picture of the tyranny of the Byzantine high style in its 
most destructive and stultifying aspect. 
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Matthaios Gabalas and his Kephalaia 
Athanassios Angelou 


Thanks to the work of St. Kuruses,! Manuel-Matthaios  Gabalas, 
bishop of Ephesos, has recently emerged as an interesting literary 
figure of the middle Palaeologan period. With all his biographical 
details reconstructed we can now read with much more understanding 
the collection of letters to him and by him, especially those con- 
tained in cod. Vindob. theol. gr. 174, recently edited by D. 
Reinsch together with a German translation.2 Full of interesting 
information, they allow us to follow the career of a provincial 
deacon and protégé of the formidable Theoleptos of Philadelphia. 
We can trace his literary aspirations amidst the famous literati of 
his times; his quarrels with his former protector, as their 
opposing loyalties clashed; his ecclesiastical ambitions, and his 
unsettled life as he moved from the provinces to Constantinople and 
back amid the general decline of the empire. 

Not being a great rhetorician himself, he nevertheless paid 
his dues to the favoured genres of Byzantine literature with mono- 
dies (one to his friend Kallierges,? another to Ioannes Chumnos^) ; 
addresses to the emperor? (Andronikos II); a parainetikos to 
the bastlissa Eirene-Eulogia Chumnaina Palaiologina, which is also 
a monody on their common spiritual father Theoleptos;® and a 
charming ekphrasis of the feast of the Anastasis./ 

In his correspondence his sense of things concrete found a 
better outlet. His letters accompanied his exchange of various 
books, functioned as book reviews, and recorded his impressions of 
a derelict Ephesos? and of other journeys he made, particularly to 


l. St. Kuruses,  Manouel Gabalas eita Matthaios metropolites 
Ephesou (1271/2-1355/60), I. Ta Biographika (Athens, 1972). 

2. D. Reinsch, Die Briefe des Matthaios von Ephesos im Codex 
Vindobonensis theol. gr. 174 (Berlin, 1974). 

3. L. Previale,  ed., "Due monodie inedite di Matteo di Efeso," 
BZ, 41 (1941), 4-39. 

4. Codex Vindobonensis theol. gr. 174, fols. 1467-150". 

5. Ibid., fols. 581-651: 271-277”. 

6. Ed. Previale, op. cit. 

7. Cod. Vindob. theol. gr. 174, fols. 82T-86t. M. Treu attributed 
it to Matthaios in Matthaios Metropolit von Ephesos. Uber sein 
Leben und seine Schriften, Programm des Victoria-Gymnasiums zu 
Potsdam (1901), 45-46; cf. Kuruses, op. cit., 167 f. 

8. See Letters 54 and 55 in Reinsch's edition which follows the 
numbering of Treu. 
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the Thracian city of Brysis.? The decline of the empire and its 
causes engaged his attention.!9 He also had a sharp eye for the 
social ills of his times, as is shown in letters 16 and 65. These 
are loaded with Homeric verses, phrases and allusions, but 
Matthaios informs his correspondent Michael Gabras of his doubts 
concerning the moral qualities of the Iliad following a nocturnal 
reading of the Teichomachia.1! He admits that the description was 
arresting, and manages finally to draw a moral out of the whole 
story - how much more we have to do for our souls if such a war was 
fought just for a woman. The same ethical considerations run 
through his three small treatises on the Odyssey, 12 where the hero 
is supposed to teach us how to bear all misfortunes. 

We should note that though he lived through the turbulent 
years of the Palamite controversy, there is little in his work that 
betrays deep reflection on doctrinal issues. His collections of 
biblical passages in the cod. Vindob. theol. gr. 174, for instance 
from the Books of Job, Proverbs and keclesiastes, betray a rather 
ethical interest, aiming at moral and political - as he called it - 
virtue, and the edification of the soul. The uncomfortable facts 
of his involvement in the Hesychast controversy are the following: 
he signed the ekklesis to the empress Anna, together with five 
other metropolitans in 1346 against the patriarch Kalekas, who was 
later condemned. But in the Synod of 1347 we find him condemned 
because of his opposition to the election of the patriarch 
Isidoros. Three years later, and after the death of the patriarch, 
he repented, but in the 135] Synod he was definitively deposed from 
his see of Ephesos. 13 It is possible that the complexities of the 
issues escaped him, or he may have been swayed by his personal 
sympathies and antipathies, or both. 

Unfortunately his surviving correspondence stops in the year 
1341, with the exception of an isolated piece written to Gabras in 
1351. What we know of him in the years after 1341 we glean from 
synodal acts, and references in other people's correspondence. 

Concerning his private life, we know from his letters that he 
had to face the frustrations of a widower before he became priest, 
and the depression of a drawn-out illness, which was finally cured 
thanks to the emperor's solicitude in providing medical care. He 
also had to face material insecurity (especially after his quarrel 
with Theoleptos) and the distractions of a much-travelled man 


9. See Letter 64. 

10. Letter 56. 

ll. Letter 2. 

12. Two of these have been published: P. Matranga, Anecdota 
Graeca, II (Rome, 1850),520-24; A. Westermann,  Mythographoi 
(Braunschweig, 1843), 329-44.  Kuruses is preparing an edition of 
the third from Vindob. theol. gr. 174, fols. 88T-116V. 

13. Kuruses, op. cit.; H.-G. Beck, Kirche und theologische Litera- 
tur im byzantinischen Reich (Munich, 1959), 729. 
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when his see of Ephesos remained inaccessible to him because of the 
Turkish occupation. Matthaios had to turn into a peripatetic 
bishop, performing various functions on behalf of the synod. He 
joined his flock as late as 1339 and stayed with it for a number of 
years. 

Bearing all this biographical background in mind, it comes 
not as a surprise that in his autograph codex Burneianus 114, 
fols. 1-90" recently identified by Reinsch,!? Matthaios appears as 
the author of two hundred kephalaia that purport to lead the 
soul to a spiritual state through what can be known by the senses 
and through the contemplation of nature. In his introduction to 
this work, published here in the appendix, we are being assured by 
Matthaios that he has not really cared much in his life for the 
lofty things, being himself deficient in the practice and in the 
understanding of virtue. He therefore tries to justify his 
project by drawing attention to men who, although not themselves 
paradigms of virtue, nevertheless succeeded in saying something 
valid concerning the affairs and movements of the soul: Pythagoras, 
Menander, Orpheus - the last singled out as the founder of music. 
Their enormous influence extends to the Christian readers, who are 
said to prefer them to their own authors. He asserts the right 
for a para-Christian moral discourse, but at the same time he is 
anxious to point out that though there may be no necessity for this 
preference, nevertheless where they contain no bias it is possible 
for the unprejudiced to admire them without turning godless. This 
attitude fits well with what we already know about the intellectual 
currents of the Palaeologan period. 

For whom were the kephalaia intended? Certainly not for 
Hesychast monks. Perhaps for monks in general? There is little to 
judge from the chapters themselves; the few occasional references 
to the "divine athlete" and to the virtues of virginity, poverty, 
and sleeping on the floor are too few and too vague to draw any 
conclusions from them. After all, the ascetic literature had a 
wide audience in Byzantium, extending well beyond the confines of 
the monastic cell. Repeated references to learned doctrines and 
schemata do not necessarily point to any particular audience. They 
form part of the general education of the times, carried over 
sometimes into the monastery. What is perhaps more significant for 
our purposes is the absence of any concept of obedience. One feels 
that the author is addressing everyone interested in attaining 
virtue, or describing a virtue which is accessible to all. 

His kephalaia are not enlivened by any reference to personal 
experiences of the author, or anyone else. One misses the depth 
of the ascetic anthropology. Readers are told summarily to imitate 
David in his patience, courage, and serenity. Visionary states 
play no part at all. 


14. See Letters 34 and 78. 
15. Op. eit., 45-57. 
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His style is rather dull and unrhetorical notwithstanding 
occasional flights when for instance he writes about mercy 
(chapters 198 ff.). 

It is difficult to decide when the work was written. The title 
of course suggests that the codex Burneianus 114 was written some 
time during his episcopate (1329-1351), and this is in accordance 
with the approximate dates inferred from the watermarks.! He 
could however have composed the work earlier and merely copied it 
when he became metropolitan. 

Matthaios uses a wealth of images taken from every field and 
intended to draw an analogy to his moral reflections. Standard 
biblical scenes, the life of the lawcourts, and the life of the 
city, disciplines like geometry and physiology all offer their 
particular images to the author. Stock conceptual categories like 
potentiality and actuality are used by Matthaios to describe the 
genesis of virtue.!7 He plays much with opposites in naturel8 and 
draws conclusions from the behaviour of the natural stoicheta 
about the relationship of virtue and vice and between the virtues 
themselves.l?) One assumes all this is part of what he meant by 
physike theoria. 

The value of theognosia has been reduced in the chapters 
to more or less an acceptance of the Orthodox doctrines.2Ü He 
certainly refers to the life of prayer and the contemplation of 
nous, but nowhere does he dwell upon them. Theological expositions 
are scarce and always as a background to an anthropological, and 
even practical, concern as for example when he explains some of the 
divine names only in order to speculate on the significance of 
certain aspects of our bodily constitution. 

The activities of nous are assigned to the following areas: 
theology as a theoretical investigation guarding against possible 
misuses of doctrinal formulations; examination of the causes and 
logoi of the created nature so as to arrive at an idea of the 
creative power behind them and the praise of the anotato physis; 
mastery over the faculties of the soul where ethos is achieved with 
epistémé, and in accordance with the Christian commandments; 
continuous prayer and vigilance in the noeron of the soul, where 
the reception of divine illuminations takes place; management of 
the zoon in nature (the body). 

The function of dianoia is that of a mediator and a  dis- 
coverer. When coupled with epistémé it can carry man over to the 
knowledge of what cannot be perceived by nous. Practical wisdom 


16. Ibid., 46. 

17. See chap. 73. 

18. Chaps. 44, 70, 91. 
19. Chaps. 8, 9, 67. 
20. Chaps. 76, 194. 
21. Chap. 78. 

22. Chap. 194. 
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(phronésis), experience, study, learning - all of them favourite 
words of Matthaios - all play a part in this.23 

He always emphasises the role of prohaeresis in moral matters 
where rationality (logtkotés) cannot extirpate irrationality 
(alogia), but can only alter the passions. In another sense, 
too, the sway of prohaeresis over the passionate part of the soul 
is not absolute: physis should have an epitédeidtes, a certain 
aptitude for virtue. 24 

An interesting chapter concerns the defence of spiritual 
authority, pnewnatiké hégemonia. The man who possesses it - 
Matthaios does not specify him - transmits the divine light he 
receives to the aneideot. And should they persist in their 
ways, he can scorch them with the abruptness of his language or 
even cast them out from the “sons of day” for fear that evil might 
spread.2> 

Life - Matthaios is not tired of repeating - is as nothing, a 
shadow, a dream, at most the image of an archetype, not to be 
trusted for its own sake. We suffer from the dream-like disorder 
of present things. We can succeed or fail in our aspirations, we 
can be rich or poor, or both in succession, but the whole cosmos 
only pretends to be the end point of pleasure, especially to the 
pleasure-seekers who do not know how to distinguish, like bad 
bankers, between gold and silver.26 He takes solace, despite a 
wretched, laborious bioté in which man is entangled, and in which 
utopian desires have no place at all, from the fact that the same 
bioté instils in us - together with the promise of rewards and 
punishments in the after-life - a sense of self-discipline, a kind 
of pneumatikos chalinos.2/ 

A recurrent theme of his moral reflections is what man can 
make out of his own life, and in this he has no difficulty in draw- 
ing examples from the banausic arts. Job is his examplar, the man 
for whom poverty and disease was an occasion for philosophia. 
David is another one. He turned injuries, calumnies, and banish- 
ment to piety, patience, thanksgiving, serenity, and the nobility 
of ethos. 

Those that are indifferent to the lofty and the inferior 
because of a certain dullness of nature are censured by Matthaios. 
Lying somewhere between the law of the spirit and the demonic 
extremes, they occupy a middle point called mesos nomos, and are 
being used by both rivals in their struggle for the persuasion of 
the individual soul.” 

One of the causes of distress - the sober-minded prosaic 


23. Chap. 6. 
24. Chap. 87. 
25. Chap. 195. 
26. Chaps. 47, 57, 101, 117, 141. 
27. Chap. 87. 
28. Chaps. 54, 84. 
29. Chaps. 111, 160. 
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Matthaios says - is when an understanding of what constitutes true 
pleasure and suffering is lacking, just as when all we know about 
heaven and earth is derived from a mere picture of them. The blame 
again of our misfortunes falls upon our ignorant and unthought ways 
with things, or even upon the stubbornness of others.39 And again 
amathia of good and evil, together with man's body/soul constitu- 
tion and the uncertainty of what the future brings, is one of the 
causes of our daily mental fluctuations. If they are due in fact 
to ignorance, Matthaios's advice is to strive and to study, and not 
rush headlong into action.J! Prudence and moral virtue may be due 
to epistémé and long experience, but circumstances and events in 
one man's life, especially the ones which bring misfortune, play an 
edifying role, 32 

Anger with its manic overtones and its uncontrollable effects 
is worse, according to Matthaios, than adultery or drunkenness; but 
- and this is important to Matthaios - without thynos we would be 
like a judge without an executioner, a general without a soldier. 
But if thymos becomes the soul's master then it is like an 
executioner or a soldier run amok. When the mania is over then the 
logos-ruler_ has to put back in order what his rebellious slave 
has undone. 

The nous roaming idly over images of the passions and dwell- 
ing upon imaginary things (this is the vice of rhembasmos) can turn 
itself into a temple of Hellenic demons, the place where sexual 
intercourse is worshipped as Aphrodite, vehement thymos is presided 
over by Ares, and music and dancing is excessively valued in the 
person of Terpsichore. Within the context of the vicissitudes of 
fortune, the exercise of the various crafts can make us into 
worshippers of Hellenic craft-gods, for example Hephaistos for the 
arts of the forge, Artemis for archery, and so on. 34 Having idle 
thoughts, according to our intelligent moralist, is like playing 
music mechanically, while the mind of the musician is carried away 
and is not attentive to his playing of the music; or again, to use 
the regal imagery so favoured by Byzantine writers, is like wanting 
really to speak with the emperor on indecent and disgusting 
practices in the ports and markets, and not doing so while actually 
talking to the emperor, but thinking such things anyway. Matthaios 
adds, probably from experience, that even if these indecencies are 
actually spoken, the whole scene is unworthy of the emperor's 
of fice. 3° É 

Vice nevertheless has no power by itself to turn us into 
phauloi. Being nothing (mēden) it puts on the appearance of being, 


30. Chap. 27. 
31. Chap. 98. 
32. Chap. 28. 
33. Chaps. 176-181. 
34. Chap. 183 
35. Chap. 189. 
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and occupies the space held by the good, as darkness that of 
light or a demolished wall that of the erected one. Vice is 
anhypostatos.? 6 

These moral reflections are characteristic of his mentality 
but they are by no means the only ones. We could only give a rather 
Sketchy and selective account. A lot of the material contained in 
the Kephalaia follows, however, traditional and derivative lines. 
But if anything interesting can be derived from a preliminary 
reading of the whole work it is the impression that there is a 
perceptible change in the way Matthaios formulates his thought, a 
shift in emphasis, a dissident choice, a reorientation of topics. 


APPENDIX 
Matthaios Gabalas: Kephalaia 
Introduction 


Burn. 114 "Exepa κεφάλαια λίαν σαφῆ xat ὠφέλιμα τοῦ 
f. 1F ταπει νοῦ μητροπολύτου ᾿Εφέσου Ματθαίου τοῦ SLAT 
αδελφξως προτρέποντα τὴν ψυχὴν εἰς θείαν γνῶσιν 
χαὶ πνευματικὴν κατάστασιν διά τε τῶν ἀπὸ τῆς 
αἰσθήσεως γινομένων γνωρίμων καὶ τῆς τῶν ὄντων 5 
φυσιχῆς θεωρίας: ὧν ἔστιν ὁ πρόλογος οὗτος 


᾿Ἐμοῦ μηδέποτε μελῆσαν εἰς ἀρετῆς ὕψος ἰδεῖν, οὐδέ τινα 
θειοτέραν γνῶσιν, ὁπόση περί τῆς κρείττω xat ἀθάνατον 
μοῖραν τῆς φιλοσοφίας τὴν τῆς γυχῆς μελέτην οἶδεν dna- 
σχολεῖν, ὅμως οὐκ ots ὅπως οὐδ᾽ ἔκ τινος μηχανῆς τὰ 10 
μεγάλα τῶν πραγμάτων δεδυνημένης, ἐπῆλθεν εὐπεῖν ἃ μόνῃ 
πρᾶξει καὶ διανοΐᾳ _xexadappé vg «προσῆκε καῖ οὐδενί γ᾽ 
ἑτέρῳ τῶν τοῦ παντὸς τρόπῳ: xat οἶμαι τοῦτ᾽ ἐμοῦ δῶρον 
γενέσθαι οὐκ ἐκ Μουσῶν οὐδ᾽ ἐξ Ἑρμοῦ -τινος Λογίου» ὡς ἄν 
τινες ποιητικῶς φαῖεν» ἆλλα τῆς dev ta καθ) ἡμᾶς ἔπισκο- 15 
πούσης προνοίας» tv’ ἐπειδὴ τοῖς περὶ τοῦ καλοῦ πολλα καὶ 
πολλάκις φιλοσοφήσασι ἀρίστοις καὶ θειοτάτοις ἀνδράσι καν 
πρό γε τῶν ἄλλων αὐτῷ θεῷ οὐδ᾽ ἔγνων ἔπεσθαι » οὐδ᾽ οἷός 

£.1V τ’ ἐγενόμην || τῇ περὶ τα χείρω συνεῦσει ἀλλ” ἐμαυτὸν 
γοῦν αὐσχυνθεὶς xat τοὺς uode τούσδε λόγους» ἀφικούμην 20 
ἂν ὁπωσοῦν ἄσμενος εἰς τὴν ἐπι τὸ σώχειν ὁδον» εὖ μή τι 
ἄλλο τῶν ἠπειλημένων τοῖς φαῦλοις, τὸν ἀφ᾽ ἑστίας γιγνό- 
μενον δεδιῶς ἔλεγχον. xat μοι μηδεῖς κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνο :τὸ τοῦ 
θείου ἔπους ἀντι καταστᾶς ἀναιρεῖν ἐπιχειρείτω τὸ onov- 
δασμα, ὡς οὐκ ἐξὸν ἄρα τοῖς dec προσχροῦειν ἐλεγχομένοις 25 
περι αὗτα δήπου τὰ καίρια θεοῦ δι χαιώματα διηγεῖσθαι και 
αὐτοῦ τὴν διαθήκην ἀναλαμβάνειν δια τοῦ στόματος » μάλιστα 


36. Chap. 85. 
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μὲν yap el xat τοῦτο ἔστι πρὸς ἀλήθειαν εἰρημένον : ἀλλ᾽ 
ἔστιν αὖθις ἰδεῖν πολλοὺς πάνυ τῶν πάλαι καὶ οἷς οὐχ 
ὅπως ὑπῆρξε τοῦ βελτίονος αἵρεσις, ddr’ οὐδ᾽ αὐτοῦ θεοῦ 
γνῶσις τοῦ ἀληθοῦς ὑγιαίνουσα, θαυμαστά τινα ἐκ περι” 
ουσίας τῆς ἀνωτάτω κηδεµονίας εὐρηκότας πράγματα, xat 
τούτοις σφόδρα θαυμαξομένους ἐς δεῦρο. καὶ οὗ λέγω τοῦς 
χρησμοῦς τινας θείους περὶ τῶν ὕστερον ἐσομένων εὐπόντας 
καὶ ἀληθῆ τὴν ἔχβασιν ἐπὶ τῶν πραγμάτων παρεσχηκότας - 
οὐδέν πω περὶ τούτων ἐν τῷ παρόντι φημί - ddr’ of 
προὔργου τι διδᾶξαι χρηστὸν τοῦς ἀνθρῶπους xat κατανουθε- 
σαι τὰς γνώμας προεθυμήθησαν, Πυθαγόρας καὶ Μένανδρος | 
οὗτος xat Φωκυλίδης καὶ ᾿Ορφεῦς πρὸ τοῦ παντός, ὁ τῆς 
καινῆς μουσικῆς πατὴρ καὶ διδάσκαλος, ἄλλος τε κατάλογος 
σοφιστῶν τε xal φιλοσόφων οὐκ ἀγεννής: ἔνεστι γὰρ ὡς 
ἀληθῶς γενναίων τινων ψυχῶν ὑποθήκας τούσδε πάντας «... 
ἐνεγκόντας εἰς μέσον καὶ φρονήσεως καὶ ἀνδρίας xat 
σωφροσύνης καὶ δικαιοσύνης ὅρους μεταδιδάσχοντας τοὺς 
φαῦλως διακειμένους « ἆλλ᾽ οὔτε ἐκεύνοις προσέστη τὸ 
καχόηθες μὴ οὐ τ᾽ ἀληθῆ χρησμωδῆσαι » xat τούτους δ᾽ οὐκ 
ἀναξίους καθάπαξ ἔδειξε ῥυθμόν τινα τοῖς ἤθεσιν ἐπιθεῖναι 
xat διαχοσμῆσαι γυχὴν ἐπὶ τὴν κατὰ φύσιν xat λόγῳ πρέ- 
πουσαν κίνησιν, τοσοῦτῳ γὰρ κατὰ σκοπὸν ἑκάτεροι ἔβαλον, 
ὥστε xat πολλοῦς τῶν ὕστερον τοῖς ἐκείνων λόγοις μᾶλλον 
προσεσχηκέναι » εὖ xar μηδὲν δέον» ἢ τοῖς ἐκ τῶν καθ) ἡμᾶς 
xat παντὸς χαλοῦ δόξαν ἀποφερομένων" οὐ yap οὕτω θαυμασ- 
τόν τι νομίζεται «φιλοσοφῆσαι τι περ -ἀρετῆς ἢ κακίας ἢ 
xat προειπεῖν τι τῶν ἀπορρήτων τοὺς τοῦτο τέχνην προστη- 
σαμένους μηδ᾽ αὐγάς τινας xoà νοῦν δεξαμένους κ τῆς ἄνω 
λαµπρότητος ἐκεῖ μὲν yap αὐτιάσαιτ᾽ ἄν τις ἐκ τοῦ προ- 
χεΐρου τὴν ἐνχρόνου μελέτην καταδεῖξαί τι δύνασθαι τῶν μὴ 
τοῖς πολλοῖς ἐφικτῶν καὶ οὐδὲν | πρᾶγμα: ὅποι δὲ μηδὲν 
τοιοῦτον ἡγήσατο, μηδ᾽ ἀνάγκῃ τινὺ τὰ μεγάλα ταῦτα προ- 
ήχθη πράγματα» ἐνταῦθα δὴ μαλιστα xac θαυμάζειν ἔνεστι 
καὶ οὐκ ἀθεεὶ γύνεσθαι σαφῶς γε νομίζειν: εὖ δ᾽ ἐκ τῶν 
οὕτω μηδένα λόγον παρεσχημένων τοῖς θαύμασιν ἢ γοῦν τοῖς 
σοφοῖς διδάγμασι τηλι καῦτα θαυματουργεῖται θεῷ καὶ πηγαι 
μὲν ὑδάτων ἐκ πέτρας ἄντικρυς ἅσπερ πάλαι και νοτομοῦνται » 
A 6€ λίθων ἕλλογα τέκνα ἐγείρονται» a που και λόγοι 
συνετοί τε xat ἔμφρονες ἐξ ἀγόνου xat λυθῴδους ψυχῆς 
προαχθεῖεν ἂν» πνευματικὴ μάλιστα ἐξ ἀρχῆς εὐθὺς και θεία 
τις ἔνεστι χάρις τῷ νῷ συνοικοῦσα την ἀρχέγονον ἄπολου-- 
σαμένῳ κακίαν xac πάντ᾽ ὠδίνουσα τὰ χρηστὰ τῆς ἀρετῆς 
σπέρματα» ἐθᾶς γὰρ αὕτη τυγχάνουσα φιλανθρώπως συγ- 
κατι ὄναι τοῖς εὐσεβεῖν ὀρημένοις» ἐγκύμονας -ὅλους παντος 
ἀγαθοῦ διατίθησιν. οὐκοῦν και ποτέ τις ἂν παραφανείη 
διέξοδος, dev διορᾶ ὥστε βραχείας παρεκδύσεως λαβομένη 
ἐπὶ βελτίοσι τρόποις ἐκραγῆναι βιαίως xat εἷς 
ἐνεγκεῖν τοὺς θείους δηλαδη γονους» et δ᾽ oby ἀλλ” ἔσθ᾽ 
ὅτε προῖκα τῆς ἄνωθεν τετυχηκυῖα ῥοπῆς τοῦτ᾽ αὐτὸ δρᾶσαι 
μεθ᾽ ὅσης τῆς ὑπερβολῆς» ob δὴ ἄτοπον. ef κἀμοὶ δυοῖν 
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f.3r 


θάτερον ὁπισυμβᾶν τὴν ἐμοί τε καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις οἰχουροῦσαν 
κοιν | χᾶριν χεκίνηκε, ἐμοῦ τε χᾶριν καὶ τῶν ἄλλων 
ἐιπεῖν θεῖους TL vas λόγους ἀρετῆς καὶ γνῶσεως ἐξημμένους, 
εὖ μέντοι καὶ τοῖς μετιοῦσιν ὄφελός τι παρξξονται, εὐδεῖ- 
εν ἂν οἱ συνεσόµενοι τοῦτοις εὐγνῶμονι διανοΐᾳ, ἀλλ᾽ 


οὔμενουν καὶ τοὺς παραπολὺ τούτων κρείττους καταχραίνειν 


ἀπειροκάλως φιλοῦντες, ὥσπερ οἱ σύες τοὺς προβεβλημένους 
µαργάρους» τοὺς γὰρ τοιοῦτους xat προσλυμῆναιτ᾽ ἄν, ὥσπερ 
τοὺς κακοσίτους τὰ χρηστότερα τῶν βρωμᾶτων ὅμως ὁποτέρως 
διατεθεῖεν οὐχ ἡμῖν ἀνοίσουσιν, εὖ ἔστωσαν, τὰ τῆς ψήφου 
ἀλλὰ Θεῷ, παρ᾽ οὗ καὶ δῶρον ὡς ἡμᾶς ἀφῖχθαι οἴδμεθα τὰ 
τῆς σκέψεως, ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἀρετᾷ οὐδὲ παιδείᾳ λόγων, ὧν ταῦτα 
σαφῆ τινα γίνεται τοῖς ἄλλοις ἀποτελέσματα. 
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An Emperor without Clothes? 
Niccolò Niccoli under Attack 


M.C. Davies 


I. Introduction 


At the centre of the early Italian Renaissance lies an enigma, in 
the person of Niccoló Niccoli (1364-1437)... In accounts of the 
Quattrocento he is taken as the chief and most extreme promoter 
of the classical humanism which came to dominate Italian, and 
thence European, culture for three hundred years. For his admirer 
Vespasiano da Bisticci, he was the man who "revived Greek and Latin 
letters in Florence", overshadowing in this Dante, Petrarch and 
Boccaccio. If these Florentine writers are today universally known 
while Niccoli is forgotten by all but specialists, the reason is 
that they left monuments of their learning and industry; in 
Niccoli the creative urge was so weak that his extant literary 
remains amount to three Italian letters, two testaments, a 
search-list of manuscripts and some plangent tax statements. His 
ceaseless efforts for the study and dissemination of his type of 
classicism & outrance are apparent from the many Latin letters, 
around 200 in all, directed to him by the most eminent names of 
Italian humanism; not a single reply is preserved. As with 
Cicero's Atticus, we have to estimate the man from the outside. 
There are other sources for the reconstruction of Niccoli. 
Detailed work on his great library, which included such treasures 
as the "Medicean" codices of Aeschylus and Tacitus, will in time 
reveal the full extent of his part in the descent and criticism of 
classical texts. He appears in many a humanist dialogue, generally 
as a sharp and unconventional figure, a sort of gadfly of the 


1. All research on Niccoli must still use as a starting point 
Gius. Zippel, Niccolò Niccoli (Florence, 1890), the first work 
of the great Trentino scholar, now reprinted and revised in the 
collection assembled by his son, Storia e cultura del Rinascimento 
italiano, ed. Gianni Zippel (Padua, 1979), 68-157. Several other 
papers of Zippel will be referred to, all from the same volume. 
The facts of Niccoli's life are succinctly set out by A.C. de la 
Mare, The Handwriting of Italian Humanists, I (Oxford, 1973), 
44-49, For general orientation, besides the article of Gombrich 
cited in note 21 below, Georg Voigt is always worth reading; I used 
the Italian translation (of Die Wiederbelebung des classischen 
Alterthuns), IL Risorgimento dell’antichita classica, 3 vols. 
(Florence, 1888-97) with the important “giunte e correzioni" of 
Zippel in vol. 3. For Niccoli see I, 297-306. 
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studia humanitatis. Several obituaries and biographies, Vespa- 
siano's being the most influential, give us pious and uncritical 
portraits. Far from reverent, and more than critical, are the 
invectives against Niccoli which form the subject of this offering 
to my former teacher. 

Niccoli had a special gift for getting both the best and the 
worst out of people. Close friends whose studies he had 
stimulated and supported became bitter enemies, driven to issue 
character assassinations which stand every item of obituary praise 
upon its head: he wrote nothing because he was barely literate, his 
library was assembled as an attempted deception of posterity, his 
puritanical views masked a monster of depravity, and so on. "No 
man was ever written out of reputation but by himself", and 
Niccoli's reputation was founded on what must have been a genius 
for oral encouragement and inspiration - and sarcastic slander. 
It is characteristic that he never published any reply to these 
attacks, nor does he seem even to have considered doing so. 

Along with the letter and dialogue, the invective was a 
favourite form of the fifteenth-century humanists, who carried on 
in this respect a classical tradition revived by Petrarch. The 
scale and personal animosity of the attacks steadily increased over 
the years, as did the particular literary modes in which they were 
couched. The closely-structured oration along classical lines, the 
invective proper, existed alongside satirical poems, lengthy 
“letters to a friend" and even onslaughts in dialogue form. The 
spadework for a full treatment of Renaissance invective remains to 
be done? and this article is designed to cover a small part of the 
ground. It reviews all the evidence known to me which relates to 
humanist attacks on Niccoli, overhauls the accepted chronology and 
suggests some approaches to their tendentious testimony about the 
man. These broadsides come from writers who essentially shared 
Niccoli's attitude to the classical inheritance; he was also the 
butt of some important defences of the volgare traditions of 
Florence, which require a separate study and are here only touched 
upon in passing.’ Problems which seem to me to have been inade- 
quately dealt with in the past, and they are plentiful enough, are 
given special emphasis; for less arid entertainment the reader may 
turn to the invectives themselves. 


2. Though E.I. Rao promises a history of the form, Bartolomeo 
Facto: Invective in Laurentium Vallam (Naples, 1978), 9. 

3. E.g. those of Cino Rinuccini and Domenico da Prato, for which 
see the material in A. Wesselofsky, Il Paradiso degli Alberti, 
3 vols. (Bologna, 1867), and the criticism of Hans Baron, The 
Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance, the first edition of 
which, 2 vols. (Princeton, 1955), has the essential documentation 
lacking from the second edition of 1966. 
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Guarino Guarini was the most famous of humanist educators,’ and 
his teaching career began when Niccoli had him brought to Florence 
in 1410. Regular teaching of Greek had not been given there since 
the departure of the Byzantine Manuel Chrysoloras in 1400. Guarino, 
a native of Verona, had the prestige of having studied in Chryso- 
loras' household in Constantinople for six years and on his return 
to Italy Leonardo Bruni was quick to point out to Niccoli the 
benefit to Florence of securing his services.” The Florentine uni- 
versity or Studio was then in abeyance, the effect of strains in an 
economy geared to war. Like his master Chrysoloras, Guarino was 
initially hired to teach a group of the Florentine @lite in 
private; the invitation, we are assured, was the work of Niccoli, 
as it had been in the case of Chrysoloras.$ Looking back some 
thirteen years later Guarino wrote that scarcely a day dawned 
during his time in Florence when he was not assailed by abuse and 
backbiting.” We may guess from the context that the chief authors 
of this vexation were the friends - at that stage - Bruni and 
Niccoli, and the latter above all. Guarino was a modest and, by 
humanist standards, patient man. The evidence of the desperation 
to which he was driven by the hypercritical air of Florence lies in 
the first humanist invective against Niccoli, his In auripellem 
poetam. 8 

This production takes the form of a letter to a friend, one 
Biagio Guasconi ,? and it keeps to the convention of these indirect 


4. The best guide is still R. Sabbadini, La Scuola e gli studi 
di Guarino Veronese (Catania, 1896) (hereafter Scuola e studi), 
reprinted with Sabbadini's Vita di Guarino Veronese (Genoa, 1891), 
in Guariniana, ed. M. Sancipriano (Turin, 1964). For a recent 
severe assessment see A.T. Grafton and L. Jardine, “Humanism and 
the school of Guarino,” P&P, 96 (1982), 51-80. 

5. Bruni, epp. III.14 and 15 (ed. L. Mehus, 2 vols. [Florence, 
1741]). 

6. Poggio, "Oratio in funere Nicolai Nicoli," Poggii Opera omnia, 
ed. R. Fubini, I (Turin, 1964), 272.  Niccoli is there associated 
with Coluccio Salutati, the chancellor of Florence, in persuading 
Chrysoloras to come to Florence. 

7. Epistolario di Guarino, ed. R. Sabbadini, 3 vols. (Venice, 
1915-19), I, 383, ep. 245, lines 22-24, 1 Nov. 1423. 

8. "Against the pinchbeck poet" (Italian: orpello), edited by 
Sabbadini as ep. 17 (I, 33-46). I have been unable to find his 
first publication of it in Nozze Curcto-Marcellino (Lonigo, 1901). 
9. A young studious Florentine, later busy in the service 
of the republic. On him see R. Sabbadini, Storia e oritica di 
testi latini, 2nd ed. (Padua, 1971), 31 note 3.  L. Bertalot, 
Studien zum italischen und deutschen Humanismus, II (Rome, 
1975), 148 note 1, 154; D. Kent, The Rise of the Medici (Oxford, 
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attacks that the victim is not named. Nevertheless, so distinctive 
were the traits of the historical Niccoli - or the image of Niccoli 
- that readers could not have failed to identify him. The charges 
laid here remain constant, though with varying emphasis, in all 
later invectives. Briefly, and in Guarino's tumultuous order, 
they are these: his foul and mordant language, his arrogance, his 
envy and derision of true learning, his own false repute as a sage 
based on entirely superficial scholarship, his search for fame 
through abuse of others, his lack of patriotism, his passion for 
insignificant minutiae, his ingratitude to friends, his scandalous 
liaison with his housekeeper, impiety and ignorance of Latin, his 
vast unused library - or rather bookshop. 10 Particular motives are 
said to have overcome Guarino's reluctance to attack his one-time 
benefactor:!1 the abuse he endured for refusing to expel from his 
class a youth whose progress in Greek Niccoli envied; his arrogant 
assumption of the right to use Guarino's books as his own; and the 
withholding of Guarino's stipend, against the terms of a signed and 
sworn contract (lines 281-362). Finally Guarino felt obliged to 
respond when Niccoli put into circulation a letter criticising him 
(lines 42-43). 

The letter to Guasconi is found in two redactions, the second 
about twice as long as the first. It seems that the initial 
diatribe against Niccoli aroused interest and applause, inducing 
Guarino to emend and expand. The date of the redactions is not 
ascertainable with certainty.  Sabbadini argued!2 that the deletion 
from the later version of the passage dealing with Niccoli's 
refusal to pay the agreed private stipend (lines 345-62) indicated 
a date for that version after Guarino's nomination to the public 
post of Greek lecturer at the newly-reopened Studio; that is, late 
1413, with the earlier version placed some months before. One 
could think of other reasons for deletion, e.g. that Niccoli in the 
end paid up, and it is not clear that Guarino did in fact lecture 
at the Studio.l? two internal indications of date conflict with 


1978), 319-20, and especially C. Bec, Cultura e società a Firenze 
nell’eta della Rinascenza (Rome, 1981), 138-43. 

10. Missing here are his irreverence towards the great Florentine 
writers of the Trecento - not perhaps to be expected from a 
foreigner - and his family quarrels, which Guarino says he will 
pass over (ep. 17, ed. Sabbadini, line 192). 

ll. The reluctance itself is an obligatory topos, based on 
ancient practice, and not in evidence after the opening statement. 
12.  Epistolario Guarino, ed. Sabbadini, III, 24, commentary on 
ep. 17. 

13. He was certainly elected to do so (A. Gherardi, Statuti della 
Universita e Studio fiorentino [Florence, 1881], 389), but he 
is not listed among the teachers who drew salary in the academic 
year 1413-14, the first of the revived Studio; see K. Park, 
"The readers at the Florentine Studio," Rinascimento, n.s. 20 
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one another. In both versions Niccoli is said to have reached his 
fiftieth year (line 48). Niccoli having been born about 1364, the 
words suggest 1414. But at line 284 we learn that Niccoli has been 
"studying" Greek for fourteen years without progressing beyond the 
forms of the alphabet. Chrysoloras began teaching at Niccoli's 
instigation in March 1397, and we must assume that Niccoli attended 
the classes, at least sporadically, from the beginning.l^ The 
years 1411-14 are unusually barren in humanist correspondence (no 
letters of this time from Niccoli's friends Poggio or Traversari, a 
few from Bruni which do not mention Guarino, and of course none 
from Niccoli himself), and Guarino's letters are too scanty to 
help. The more precise figure of fourteen years, which Guarino was 
in a position to know, seems on balance more reliable than the 
round figure of fifty, which may well mask uncertainty over 
Niccoli's precise age. Perhaps vacillation - around 1412 - is 
safest, since two firmly dated letters of that year attest 
Guarino's lowness of spirits.15 

Guarino left Florence in July 1414 with Francesco Barbaro, 
the Venetian nobleman and humanist whose name will recur many times 
in our account, making his way via Bologna to Venice.lÓ Relations 
with Niccoli were certainly not repaired at that stage. It may 
have been Niccoli's appointment as one of the annual officials of 
the Studio in May 1414 which convinced him of the unlikelihood of 
stable employment there.17 The bad blood between them ended three 
years later, presumably under the suasions of Barbaro and 
Traversari, inveterate peacemakers, when Guarino sent Niccoli a 
letter which amounts to a redintegratio amoris.!l9 But Niccoli 
was to cause Guarino further trouble, as we shall see. 

This first invective is a poor thing, not to be compared with 
the artistic productions of a Leonardo Bruni. If its first version 
was written under the stress of emotion, Guarino did little to mend 


(1980), 268. 

14. For Niccoli's attendance, see Leonardo Bruni, Dialogus I 
of 1401 in Prosatori Latini del Quattrocento, ed. E. Garin (Milan, 
1952), 52. 

15. Epp. 10 and 12, ed. Sabbadini, of May and June. Voigt, 
Risorgimento, 344 note 5, decided on 1411. Sabbadini retreated 
from 1414 (Scuola e studi, 19 note 3) to 1413 in the Epistolario. 
The words of Benvenuti's invective (Zippel, 168, line 7), "si 
latratus tuos expavisset" imply that Guarino stayed for some time 
after the outbreak of hostilities. 

16. Sabbadini, Scuola e studi, 19; idem, Vita di Guarino 
Veronese, 22. 

17. Gherardi, Statuti, 191, 22 May 1414. 

18. Ep. 75, Venice, Sept. 1417. Cf. Guarino to Traversari, 
ep. 77, with some warm words for Niccoli. The friendship was 
renewed face to face when Niccoli visited Verona in 1430 (cf. 
ep. 980). 
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the turbid Latin? and confused arrangement in the longer 
redaction, which attained a much wider diffusion.29 The laboured 
sarcasm, the characteristic weakness for puns, the unsteady 
unfolding of accusations, some of which seem to modern eyes to 
commend the victim,21 bear witness to an attack easy to repel, or 
ignore. Its main interest for us lies in its consistency with the 
later portraits, and as a token of the incomplete development of 
humanist invective. It is sometimes said that the humanists 
modelled these exchanges on the pseudo-Sallust /  pseudo-Cicero 
Invectivae; but I suppose that a greater impetus to the close 
study of methods and effects came from Poggio's rediscovery in 1417 
of Cicero's In Pisonem, "eine Musterinvective". 


III. Benvenuti 


Niccoli was on chronically bad terms with his five younger 
brothers. After the death of their father Bartolommeo, a wealthy 
wool merchant, in the 1380's, their wealth as a family steadily 
declined. 23 Disputes between the brothers, mostly concerning 
property, sometimes ended in litigation. 24 It seems that relations 
reached a new low point in 1419 and that Niccolò was constrained to 


19. E.g. the lumpish sentence, lines 62-75. 

20. For the diffusion note the many manuscripts, doubtless only a 
portion of the total tradition, on which Sabbadini based his 
edition. We gather from Sabbadini, Scuola e studi, 18 note 5, that 
the long version is far commoner. 

21. E.g. Niccoli's derided explanation of "de architectura 
rationes" (line 222), his application of numismatic and 
inscriptional evidence to orthography (lines 172 ff.). Cf. on this 
E. Gombrich, "From the revival of letters to the reform of the 
arts," The Heritage of Apelles (London, 1976), 93-110 at 98 
ff., the best account of Niccoli's significance. 

22. M. Gelzer, RE (2. Reihe), 13 (1939), col. 950, 49-51, "eine 
Musterinvective woran man fortan die gesamte Topik dieser Gattung 
studieren konnte". For the In Pisonem as invective, see R.G.M. 
Nisbet's lively appendix to his edition (Oxford, 1961), 192-97. 

23. A sketch of the family fortunes from the Florentine archives 
in L. Martines, The Social World of the Florentine Humanists 
(London, 1963), 112-16; for Bartolommeo's death, 160. More 
detailed archival extracts in Zippel, Storia e cultura, 162 
note 11, a long note to his edition of Benvenuti's invective. 

24. Martines, Social World, 115 note 96, cases involving Niccold 
in 1406 and 1421. On the former cf. Bruni's letter to Niccoli in 
Zippel, 141-42 and his ep, X.19, ed. Mehus. Giannozzo Manetti's 
life of Niccoli attributed his poor progress in Greek to the 
fraternal quarrellings, i.e. already in the late 1390's; cf. Baron, 
Crisis, 572 note 61. 
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move from the house he shared with one or two of his brothers.2? 
Traces of this discord are found in a letter which Poggio, 
Niccoli's closest correspondent, sent to him from London on 29 
January 1420: "scire cupio...utrum cessaverint fraterna discidia et 
an cum amicis nostris in gratiam redieris."2Ó The name of Lorenzo 
di Marco Benvenuti would be unknown to fame had he not become 
entangled in these "fraterna discidia". In the invective against 
Niccoli that is his sole monument he informs us that he was called 
in to arbitrate between the brothers, no doubt feeling in the 
process the lash of Niccoló's tongue. 27 As a public service he 
takes upon himself the exposure of his new enemy and of his multi- 
farious vices. A distinction is often drawn between these two 
operations in invectives, as if vices could exist independently of 
vicious persons. 

The invective was published by Giuseppe Zippel, with useful 
information from the archives on the identity of Lorenzo Benvenuti, 
a Florentine merchant and holder of political office who died young 
in the plague of 1423.28 Here I wish to consider two interrelated 
problems: the date and the authenticity of the piece. In a letter 
of 31 January 1421 Leonardo Bruni wrote to Poggio (who was still in 
England) that from having been one of Niccoli's closest friends, 


25. In 1430 Niccoli declared to the tax officials that he had been 
living in the house of Nerone di Nigi for twelve years (Zippel, 162 
note 11 on 164). In January 1420 Poggio asks Niccoli "qua in domo 
habites" (Opera, ed. Fubini, IV [1969], 273) and we must relate 
this enquiry to Niccoli's departure from the paternal home, against 
Zippel, 163, who places it in 1418, or even 1416 in his earlier 
monograph, 95 note 92. 

26. Edited by Wilmanns and reprinted in Opera, ed. Fubini, IV, 
272-73. The letter is dated in the manuscripts "IIII Καὶ. (omitted 
by Wilmanns) Febr."; the year 1420 is fixed by Poggio's reference 
to the Curia in Florence. 

27. Zippel, 163, line 9, "ad sedandas predationum tuarum discor- 
dias arbiter sumptus". 

28. Sabbadini, Storia e cultura, 158-78, originally in GSLI, 
24 (1894), 166-86. I refer only to the new edition for this invec- 
tive, and for Bruni's. For his political offices see Zippel, 172, 
with the additions of F.P. Luiso, Studi (as in note 55 below), 
97 note 75. See also Martines' profile, Social World, 324-25, 
and especially Baron, "An informant upon Niccolé Niccoli,” in his 
Crisis, 409-15. For his cultural level, annotations in his 
Horace, about which Dr A.C. de la Mare informed me, would be worth 
examining (Vat. Pal. lat. 1659, fols. 1-62, cf. P.O. Kristeller, 
Iter Italicum, II [London and Leiden, 1967], 394). Poggio and 
Niccoli hoped to get their hands on his books when they came up for 
auction after his death: Poggio, ep.  II.7 in Opera, ed. Fubini, 
III (ed. Tonelli, I [Florence, 1832], 98). 
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Benvenuti had become an implacable eneny.2? He is therefore pre- 
sumably among the "amici nostri" for whose reconciliation with 
Niccoli Poggio hoped a year before. The arbitration of the frater- 
nal feud must have been unsatisfactory to Niccoli and, from the 
date of Poggio's letter, that will have taken place in the latter 
half of 1419. Most of Poggio's letters to Niccoli throughout 1420 
comment vaguely on his mounting troubles - restraint is advised - 
but there is no mention of the issue of an invective before ep. 
I.9 of 24 October 1420: "scripsi ad Nicolam quid mihi videatur de 
dissensionibus vestris, et de Laurentii invectiva."39 Nicola de' 
Medici, a distant relation of Cosimo, was the recipient of this 
lost letter, and by chance Bruni alludes to it at the beginning of 
his ep. V.4 as written "Londiniis II Non. Octobris".?l 

By 6 October 1420, then, Poggio in London - which would take a 
bank courier some four weeks to reach - knew of the invective. The 
writing itself contains one clue as to its date of composition. It 
ends by advising Niccoli to undertake his much-advertised trip to 
Greece, "vel potius ultro Sauromatas".)2 This project, which never 
came to fruition, was to have been undertaken in the company of 
Pedro da Fonseca, the Spanish cardinal of S. Angelo who was 
appointed papal legate to discuss union with the Greek church at 
the end of March 1420.2? So we arrive at a date between March and 
September for the publication of Benvenuti's attack, and this broad 
dating finds closer confirmation in another, very curious document, 
a letter which Niccoli's friend Ambrogio Traversari sent to 
Francesco Barbaro in Venice.? 

This itself must first be dated. F.P. Luiso in his Riordín- 


29. Bruni, ep. V.4 (ed. Mehus, II, 21), to be dealt with more 
closely later. 

30. Poggio, ep.I.9 (ed. Tonelli, I, 42). "Vestris" implies 
dissension with Nicola de' Medici, something Zippel denied (175 
note 9). Poggio would have used "tuis" if the reference was to 
Niccoli alone. Praise of Nicola in Bruni's ep. V.4 ("vir optimus 
Nicola noster") strengthens this impression, and there was certain- 
ly friction between the two in 1423 (Poggio, ep. II.4, ed. 
Tonelli, I, 92). Poggio asked to be sent the invective so that he 
might frame a reply (ep. 1.15, 19 July 1421), but he never did 
as far as we know. 

31. Ed. Mehus, II, 17. 

32. "quin in Greciam, ut infatuasti,...proficiscare?" (Zippel, 
170). 

33. Poggio, ep. 1.7 (ed. Tonelli, I, 33-34). Fonseca's legation: 
G. Hofmann, Epistolae pontificiae ad concilium Florentinum spec- 
tantes (Rome, 1940), ep. 11; J. Gill, The Council of Florence 
(Cambridge, 1959), 31. 

34. Ep. VI.21 (Traverearii epistolae, ed. P. Canneti  [Florence, 
1759], II, cols. 301-303). The first volume of this work is Mehus' 
life of Traversari, in reality a literary history of Florence. 
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amento dell'epistolario di A. Traversari placed it in the period 
March-October 1420.35 In fact it is much closer to October, for on 
the 19th of that month Traversari rejoices in Barbaro's recovered 
health, about which he had expressed fears in this letter. 
Furthermore the Franciscan Antonio da Massa has between ep. VI.21 
and VI.22, also of October, made a trip from Florence to Venice and 
back.  VI.21 may therefore safely be placed in September, shortly 
after the invective came into circulation. Zippel showed that the 
apparent references in the letter to the (later) invectives of 
Francesco Filelfo against Niccoli prudently disguised the hostility 
of Bruni and Benvenuti.3/ The importance of the letter lies in its 
attribution of Benvenuti's invective to Leonardo Bruni himself. 

This is a startling charge and is worth further examination. 
Traversari says that after a friendship so close that on Bruni's 
Side it verged on unhealthy adulation, Bruni began to seize every 
opportunity of taking Niccoli's forthright manner of speaking as 
malicious slight against himself. Love of money replacing love of 
learning is alleged to have brought about the change. By and by he 
took to attacking Niccoli, behind his back and then openly, at 
length vomiting forth an “orationem in illum, lLicet alteri 
inscriptam, omnium quas unquam legerim teterrimam". This oration 
had been sent by Bruni to Barbaro, and Traversari feels some 
explanation is required because he had been unwittingly implicated 
in this act of ingratitude towards Niccoli.38 Despite his 
entreaties not to publish the author had proceeded to issue the 
pamphlet with a brief letter of dedication to Traversari himself. 
He concludes that at first he had believed it the work of the 
ostensible author Benvenuti, but that he was later informed on the 
most certain authority that it was really Bruni's “vel tota vel 
maxima ex parte". 

What are we to make of all this? Traversari's hostility 
towards Bruni is evident, and there are other grounds for believing 


35. F.P. Luiso, Rtordinamento dell’epistolario di A. Traversari, 
part 1 (Florence, 1898), 38. Baron, Crists, 409 note 2, is misled 
in his attempt at dating by Luiso's irritating habit of keeping to 
the old arrangement of books while re-ordering the letters within 
them: VI.21 ed. Canneti = VI.18 Luiso, Riordinamento. Unqualified 
references to Traversari's letters here refer to Canneti's order. 
36. As Sabbadini pointed out, Epistolario Guarino, III, 120-21. 
Ep. VI.18 = VI.20 Luiso, Riordinamento, 19 October 1420, though 
the precise day is uncertain. 

37. Zippel, 174-75, based on Sabbadini's conclusions in "Sugli 
Studi volgari di Leonardo Giustiniani," GSLI, 10 (1887), 367. 
Filelfo himself was in Greece at the time of this letter. 

38. Unwitting and unwilling dedicatees of such compositions were 
common; cf. Poggio, ep. VII.4, on Filelfo, and the Filelfan 
satire to Barbaro discussed below. 
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there was no love between them.?? Against the assurance of Bruni's 
authorship - Traversari, originally a doubting Thomas, "digitum 
fere in vulnus inieci" - there is Bruni's express assertion that he 
had not attacked Niccoli in public before the issue of his Oratio 
in nebulonem some years later.49 He even goes to the length of 
urging Poggio to destroy his ep. V.4, on which the Oratio is based, 
to preserve Niccoli's reputation.^l Guarino, back in Verona, 
believed on the strength of letters from Traversari and Niccoli 
that Bruni was the moving force behind the invective, but his is 
not independent witness and he seems never to have read the 
piece. 42 

Since the first publication of Benvenuti's invective in 1894, 
two manuscripts have come to light with the short dedicatory 
letter that Traversari mentions.43 The writer, "Laurentius", 
disingenuously claims "(que) perscripseram e manibus nescio quo 
modo delapsa sunt et in vulgus exiere". The scribe of one of these 
manuscripts backs Traversari's ascription in an unusual colophon: 
"est ornatissimi viri Leonardi [Bruni] Aretini in Nicolaum Floren- 
tinum, licet frete (leg. ficte) dicatur Laurentii Benvenuti. Ego 


39. Traversari scorned Bruni's translations from the Greek (epp. 
VIII.8 and 9 of 1424, ed. Canneti, cols. 370 and 372), and Vespasi- 
ano da Bisticci evidently heard tales of their rivalry in this 
field (Le Vite, ed. A. Greco, I [Florence, 1970], 456 ff.). Bruni's 
sole allusion to Traversari (apart from a passing reference in 
ep. V.6) is a scathing "professione hypocrita, patria sodomites" 
in ep. IV.23 to Poggio in 1426. "Hypocrita" is a technical term for 
a monk (which Traversari was), or a friar, in humanist writing. 
Bruni's attack In hypocritas of 1417 indicates antipathy, if it was 
not actually directed against him, as Vespasiano thought (Vite, ed. 
Greco, I, 458; I do not know why Greco doubts this). Significantly, 
neither included letters to the other in their large epistolari; 
but note that Bruni is twice attested at Traversari's monastery 
during the duration of his quarrel with Niccoli: Traversari, epp. 
VIII.3 and 8. 

40. The beginning of Bruni's invective, "Respondissem tibi dudum 
iam, perditissime scurra, nisi me id facere volentem amici... 
retinuissent", Zippel, 128; cf. Bruni, ep. V.4 (ed. Mehus, II,19), 
January 1421 to Poggio, "Tolerantiam tamen adhuc contra illius 
rabiem adhibui". 

41. As Zippel noted, 175 note 48 - "se pure le parole erano 
sincere". 

42. Guarino, ep. 245, ed. Sabbadini. This letter must be of 1423, 
as Sabbadini dated it. Its contents (especially lines 37-39 
attacking Bruni) conflict with those of ep. 199, where blame for 
the dissension between them is laid on Niccoli. A certain two- 
facedness was necessary to remain on good terms with both sides, as 
Poggio's letters show. 

43. Baron, Crisis, 409 note 2, gives the text. 
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autem non sic opinor, attento contextu verborum. P. Lunensis."44 
There is no way of knowing whether Pietro da Luni, in 1434 a cor- 
respondent of Bruni, was aware of Traversari's letter. Finally, no 
manuscripts of the invective give it to Bruni, save one late copy 
owned by Philibert de La Mare in the 1650's. 45 

If P. Lunensis, "attento contextu verborum", means that he 
detected the hand of Bruni by analysis of the style, the conclusion 
is unwarranted and refuted by a reading of the two invectives, Ben- 
venuti's and In nebulonem, side by side. Bruni does not succumb 
to such verbal tics as the meaningless dumtaxat ,*6 the inverted 
nedum clause, 7 or the uncertain handling of etiam ne (or ne... 
etiam) for ne. . .quidem. ^8 The whole effusion, with its heavy- 
handed classical decoration, has a distinct whiff of the classroom 
and we can half believe its author's claim that he sent Traversari 
the invective as a specimen of his literary powers, "ut censor 
rerum mearum existas, et quid in illis perfecerim tu ipse idem 
intelligas". ^? Notwithstanding it represents a marked advance in 
terms of classical structure over Guarino's piece?0 and there is 
clear evidence that the study of In Pisonem was rewarded.?l 


44. Kristeller, Iter Italicum, II, 305 on Viterbo Bibl. Capit. 13. 
An unpublished letter of P. Lunensis to Bruni on fol. 84% (L. 
Dorez, "La bibliothéque capitulaire de Viterbe," Revue dea Biblio- 
thbques, 5 [1895], 245). He was then chancellor of Norcia, later a 
papal secretary: T. Frenz, "Das Eindringen humanistischer Schrift- 
formen in die Urkunden und Akten der pápstlichen Kurie in 15. 
Jahrhundert," in Archiv flr Diplomatik, 20 (1974), 451 ff., and 
esp. G. Mancini, Vita di L. Valla (Florence, 1891), 286 note 3. 

45. As transcribed in Paris B.N. Moraux 848 (see below, note 93). 
Philibert had his doubts about the ascription, “sed obstat operis 
titulus qui illud ad Leonardum pertinere, quamquam recentiori 
calamo scriptus, significat..." (fol. 3).  Bruni's name attracted a 
great many pseudepigraphica, but not in this case. A copy in the 
Medici archives (MAP CXLVI, fols. 1-6V) attributes it to Laurentius 
de Medicis, where presumably a later note has given it to a more 
illustrious Lorenzo. Pavia Univ. Aldini 73 (Kristeller, Iter 
Italicum, II, 555) gives it to Poggio, Niccoli's staunchest 
defender! 

46. Zippel, 166.12, 166.23, 168.17. 

47. Ibid., 165.5, 168.20, 169.20 (nedum here = non dicam). 

48. Ibid., 167.3, 168.5. Someone, perhaps the scribe, has gone 
wrong at 165.6, "an ne minima quídem...". 

49. Baron, Crisis, 409 note 2. 

50. Zippel, 174, "quella di Lorenzo...assume la forma classica 
dell'orazione". 

51. Ibid., 164.11, "vir philosophe, non ex schola sed ex lanificio 
quodam producte", cf. Cicero, Pis., 37, “Epicure noster, ex hara 
producte non ex schola"; 169.24, "tragicum quendam Horestem aut 
Athamantem...et si quem alterum dementiorem", cf. Cicero, Pis., 47, 
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The invective as it stands is not in the words of Bruni. But 
collusion between Niccoli's two enemies is entirely likely. We 
find Benvenuti asserting (Zippel, 167.17 ff.) that Niccoli has some 
small measure of fame only through being mentioned in Bruni's 
opuscula, and that is precisely what Traversari in his letter to 
Barbaro says Bruni told him; Bruni himself writes to Poggio along 
similar lines. If Benevenuti was born towards the end of the 
Trecento, as Zippel thought , 22 he would probably have been too 
young to have had the intimate contact with Chrysoloras that he 
implies: "qui cum michi Xenocrates quidam videretur aut Tarentinus 
Architas..." 54 and the passage on Niccoli's maltreatment of the 
Byzantine teacher will be owed to Bruni's report. Again it may be 
thought that the stress on Bruni's preeminence in Greek is not 
disinterested, but part of his covert warfare with Traversari. 
Political sympathy, as Hans Baron underlined, was another factor: 
the patriotism in which Niccoli is held to be deficient is upheld 
by Benvenuti in his attack on Niccoli's attitude towards Florentine 
imperialism, and by Bruni, in complementary fashion, in his defence 
of the Florentine authors whom Niccoli despised. Too many gaps in 
the record forbid precise reconstruction of Bruni's part in the 
invective ascribed to Lorenzo Benvenuti, but he must have been well 
satisfied by the publication from another hand of some of his own 
views, while still being able to protest his innocence of direct 
attack. 8 


IV. Bruni 


Leonardo Bruni's epistolario is a precious source for the 
cultural history of the early Renaissance, and more of the letters 
in it are addressed to Niccoli than to anyone else; none, however, 
after 1419, although Niccoli lived until 1437 and Bruni until 


"tragico illo Oreste aut Athamante dementiorem". Benvenuti himself 
mentions Poggio's discovery of Ciceronian speeches (Zippel, 
165.29). The satirists Persius and Juvenal and Cicero's Catilin- 
ariana are also pressed into service. 

52. Traversari, ep. VI.21 (ed. Canneti, col. 302); cf. Bruni, 
ep. V.4 (ed. Mehus, II, 19): "quem ipse supra dignitatem suam 
pluribus locis ornarim"; bid., 11.24, “amicum...qui pluribus 
eum locis litterarum suarum honoravit". 

53. Zippel, 171. Martines, Social World, gives "ca 1383" without 
source. 

54. Zippel, 166. The improbable classical comparisons are lifted 
from Andrea Zulian's funeral speech for Chrysoloras (1415): H. 
Hody, De Graecis illustribus (Oxford, 1742), 37. 

54a I add that Zippel's case for the reconciliation of Niccoli and 
Benvenuti (p. 138) was refuted by Luiso, Riordinamento, I, 43 
note 2. 
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1444,25 This is partly explained by their residence in the same 
city during this period, but both made lengthy journeys to other 
parts of Italy and Traversari in his Florentine monastery kept up a 
copious correspondence with Niccoli. To a larger extent the 
reasons for an epistolary silence of nearly twenty years are to be 
found in the ill-feeling which arose between them in 1419 and which 
found only superficial resolution in 1426 through the efforts of 
Francesco Barbaro. 

The first record of coolness appears in the last letter to 
Niccoli that survives, dating probably from 1419. Leonardo writes 
that he is sorry to have offended Niccoli by a gruff reception and 
by withholding from him some Annales. With mild remonstrance 
about the need to bear with friends' foibles, he asks to be 
forgiven his boorish behaviour. 57 The very sending of such a 
letter shows the seriousness with which Bruni viewed the potential 
rift, for minor abrasions were inevitable and commonplace in 
friendships with Niccoli, as Poggio's letters very frequently 
attest. If the Annales were compositions of Bruni, the 
incident can perhaps be related to Traversari's explanation of the 
worsening relations: Bruni's indignation that Niccoli no longer 
lavished praise on every word that Bruni wrote.98 We are not 


55. Leonardi Bruni epistolarum libri VIII, ed. L. Mehus, 2 vols. 
(Florence, 1741): with Luiso's additions, 35 letters to Niccoli, 13 
to Poggio and no more than eight to anyone else. An essential aid 
to the study of Bruni's letters has recently appeared, some 75 
years after its compilation: F.P. Luiso, Studi su 1’epistolario 
di Leonardo Bruni, ed. L. Gualdo Rosa (Rome, 1980), which publishes 
in full a number of letters not in Mehus and provides a calendar 
and reordering of the rest, with much annotation. I refer to the 
Mehus numbers, except for Luiso's inedita. The letter of 
"Leonardus Aretinus Nicholao suo" published by Zippel, 142-43, and 
rashly dated by him 1426, is not by Bruni, despite Luiso, Studi, 
13. 

56. Older discussions in Zippel, 91-94 (with Bruni's invective in 
appendix 128-41), and P. Gothein, Francesco Barbaro (Berlin, 1932), 
109-13. 

57. Published as ep. IV.21 by Luiso, Studi, 95 f., who identified 
the Annales as Bruni's Historiae Florentini populi (I think cor- 
rectly) and thus placed the letter in the years 1415-19. The 
injured tone and close parallels to Bruni's words of self-defence 
in the 1420's suggests to me the latter year. The Annales 
which Niccoli was not on this occasion allowed to see will then be 
the second book of his Historiae finished “presumably during 
the second half of 1419" (Baron, Crisis, 611 note 14, with 
chronology of this work). 

58. Traversari, ep. VI.21 (ed. Canneti, cols. 301-302), "quod ille 
scriptis suis ut solitus erat non per singula verba adclamaret, 
immo improbaret apud eum, indignans...." 
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informed about the reception of this letter, but it can hardly have 
been encouraging. Already in January 1420, Poggio was asking "an 
cum amicis in gratiam redieris", and it seems the friends included 
Bruni as well as Benvenuti. 

By the time of Benvenuti's invective, whose publication was 
assigned above to summer 1420, the rupture was complete.  Traver- 
sari's words in his ep. VI.21 bear witness ("resarciendi nulla 
Spes reliqua esse videatur"), and so do passages from the invective 
itself: "Eadem quoque petulantia commotus atque invidia in 
Leonardum Aretinum flagrasti...", with much praise of Bruni and 
vilification of Niccoli. © According to Aeneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini, the future Pius II, not even the earnest desire of 
Pope Martin V could reconcile them at this early stage of 
hostilities.Ó! on 17 December Poggio again asks of Niccoli "quid 
agit Leonardus Aretinus et an in gratiam rediisti".62 But matters 
had if anything taken a turn for the worse, and on 29 December 
Bruni announced to a friend of Guarino, in words that recall those 
of Benvenuti, "illa eadem fax levissimi hominis que dudum in te hic 
presentem nullo tuo demerito exarsit, in me quoque nunc pari 
temeritate conversa, incendia quedam inter me et Guarinum excitare 
conata est", 62 Guarino too, then, was being dragged reluctantly 
into the Florentine squabbles.  Niccoli's tactics were apparently 
to isolate Bruni by sowing discord between him and his friends. 
When Bruni learned that Poggio, a friend of twenty years' standing, 
was likewise being alienated from him by a slanted version of the 
facts, the knowledge provoked a long defence of himself and a 
bitter attack upon Niccoli, an attack indeed on gpich his later 
invective was modelled: ep. V.4 of 31 January 1421. 

He has heard, Leonardo begins, from Nicola de' Medici of 


59. Cf. note 26 above. 

60. Zippel, 167. 

61. In his brief life of Bruni (below, note 83), written in the 
late 1440's. This must be the source of Voigt's statement (Risorgi- 
mento, I, 306) that Eugenius IV failed to effect a reconciliation, 
and he is followed in this by Gothein, Barbaro, 112 and Greco 
in his edition of Vespasiano, Vite, I, 457 note 2. But the 
"summus pontifex" can only be Martin, who stayed with the Curia in 
Florence from 2 March 1419 to 8 September 1420. 

62. Poggio, ep. I.12 (ed. Tonelli, I, 60). 

63. The letter to Giannicola Salerno is found in 5. Gimignano 
Bibl. comunale 27, fol. 120", to be published with comment in 
HumLov, 31 (1984), forthcoming. The date "IIII kal. Ian." is 
likely to be right because the letter is written in the manuscript 
by Mattia Lupi da San Gimignano who took it in person to Siena; and 
Guarino, ep. 199, to Salerno (15 February 1421) responds indirectly 
to Bruni's letter. 

64. Bruni, ep. IV.22, ed. Luiso, who established the date (Studi, 
97 notes 73 and 74). 
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Poggio's letter to Nicola in which he had delivered his views on 
the quarrel. > He himself had resolved upon silence until Poggio 
should return from England; but since Niccoli has carried his 
attack to "extremo...mundi angulo", he is presented with a dilemma: 
either to respond in kind to the vitriol of one whom he had in the 
past praised beyond due measure - and be accused of inconstancy - 
or cravenly to maintain the forbearance he has hitherto shown. And 
the reason for this squall, this flood of anger that engulfs him? 
Here follows a very different version of the origins from 
Traversari's vague talk of Bruni's avarice and eagerness to take 
offence: "Una muliercula, et ea ipsa turpissima, causa est illius 
amentiae."©6 And with this we come to Benvenuta, or Malvenuta as 
Bruni preferred, a central figure in the story. 

According to Bruni, she had arrived in Florence some time ago 
("dudum") in search of a bachelor with whom she might lodge. At 
first she battened on Niccoli's brother Giovanni, with whom he 
shared the house, for many months his housekeeper and concubine. 
Soon, however, she seduced Niccoló, and before long became his open 
mistress, a state of affairs which Bruni regarded as incestuous. 
Such scandal, he says, gives some shadow of credibility to the 
vulgar belief that the litterati were atheists, unmindful of 
human or divine law. Then like Circe she proceeded to enslave her 
lover and to poison his mind against his brothers, friends and 
acquaintances. Lorenzo Benvenuti is singled out as a particular 
friend driven to enmity. Bruni alone of his friends remained, but 
for a long time now Niccoli had taken to sneaking slander of him, 
eagerly taking every opportunity for contention that arose: the 
very behaviour, in fact, that Traversari had alleged against Bruni. 
The final break came when Benvenuta's evil tongue turned upon the 
wife of another brother, Jacopo. At length the brothers, united in 
hatred of the eldest, dragged her from Niccoli's room and beat her 
naked in the street, to the great satisfaction and applause of the 
onlookers; or, as the Rev. William Shepherd, a survivor of Gibbon's 
age, so well puts it: "they inflicted on her a species of 
chastisement, in the administration of which, convenience and 
severity are consulted much more than modesty.” 

To Niccoli, this seemed like a presage of the end of the 
world, and he kept himself in seclusion, uttering threats of vio- 
lent revenge. When Bruni, thinking the whole affair undignified, 
forbore to comfort him in his distress, offering instead some short 
advice on manful conduct, he became the victim of a sustained 


65. Cf. note 30. 

66. Ed. Mehus, II, 19. 

67. "Ego unus supereram: me quoque ferino dente lacerandum 
putavit. Coepit enim iampridem sic adversari michi..." (ed. Mehus, 
21). 

68. W. Shepherd, The Life of Poggio Bracciolini, lst ed. (Liver- 
pool, 1802), 134. 
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campaign of abuse, "incredibili verborum obscoenitate". Regard for 
their past friendship had held him back so far from retaliation, 
but further provocation might lead him to a weapon that Niccoli 
would regret, the "gladium orationis". The long letter concludes 
with this undisguised threat of an invective. 

The bulk of this censoriousness bears on Niccoli's relations 
with his "housekeeper", as scholars have agreed to call her. This 
is the person of whom Poggio asks in his letter of January 1420, 
"an Sybilla sit tecum, propter quam tot lites emersere", just after 
the enquiry as to where Niccoli now resided. The disgraceful scene 
depicted by Bruni and Niccoli's removal to the house of Nerone di 
Nigi are no doubt connected. Also connected were Benvenuti's 
attempts at a settlement of the dispute, events which can be dated 
to the second half of 1419.69 Sybilla - the humanist spelling - 
was Niccoli's pet-name for his mistress; she is referred to as 
such, or as Benvenuta, in many letters to him of Traversari and 
Poggio, always in a kindly way. 70 The first allusion to her that 
we have comes in Guarino's invective of ca 1412: Niccoli is 
already a slave to his "nequissimae ancillae et sordidissimae 
mulierculae"./! The relationship, surprisingly in view of Bruni's 
indignation, stretched back a good deal further. In his 1433 
catasto declaration (statement to the tax officials) Niccoli 
said that he owed 153 florins to "una monna Benvenuta di Giovanni 
di Paganino da Creda, ch'é stata mecho circa anni 32"./2 It seems 
that the tale of her “incestuous” seduction of Niccoli was stale 
news indeed. Bruni nevertheless thinks it worth telling to Poggio. 
We might guess that the switch of affections from Giovanni to 
Niccoló took place (if it did) in the period 1403-05./3 Poggio 
left Florence for Rome in 1403 and Bruni followed him there to 
employment in the papal court in the latter year. 

How long did the unconnubial bliss last? Giannozzo Manetti 


69. Zippel placed the scene variously in 1421 (p. 92) and 1420 
(p. 96). See 96 f. for his account of Benvenuta. 

70. Poggio's references to her stretch from 1416 to 1430. Besides 
the letter cited above, see epp. I.1 (in the postscript of the 
first redaction given by E. Walser, Poggius Florentinus (Berlin, 
1914), 64 note 2), II.1, II.24, IV.11; but he could disparage her 
in letters to Bruni, II.11, III.10. Traversari mentions her 
(1423-31) in the following letters of Book VIII (letters of this 
book are all to Niccoli): 2, 3, 5, 11, 35, 36, 38 and 39. 

71. Ed. Sabbadini, lines 315 ff. She is much more prominent in 
the invective of Benvenuti, Zippel, 165-66. 

72. G. Mancini, Vita di Lorenzo Valla (Florence, 1891), 51 note 2, 
from the Florentine archives, Catasto 1433. There is no reason to 
suspect the statement on this point. 

73. Giovanni married about 1410, and the first of his five child- 
ren, Cornelio, whom Niccolò treated as a son, was born in 1412 
(Zippel, 162 note 11 on 163). 
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published an admiring life of Niccoli a few years after the 
latter's death, where he dresses up the relationship that Bruni 
found so tawdry: "Vnius ancillae ministerio exemplis Socratis atque 
Ennii...contentus cum libris suis diu ac multum commorabatur." 
Zippel at first supposed (p. 97), before he became aware of the 
eatasto passage, that Benvenuta died shortly after 1431, "because 
we do not find her named thereafter, not even in his will of 1437". 
On the other hand, she is very much alive in the Satires of 
Filelfo which were issued in 1435 (as we shall see), and the will 
made shortly before Niccoli's death is no sure guide, for she is 
not mentioned in an earlier will of June 1430 either./? A month or 
so after that disposition Niccoli travelled with Cosimo and Lorenzo 
de' Medici to Rimini and Verona, accompanied by his faithful Sibyl. 
A fresh examination of the archives is needed to find out more 
about this intriguing woman who held the great Niccoli, on the 
testimony of his enemies, in the palm of her hand. 

The feud simmered on, unreported in the scanty humanist 
correspondence of these years. We do know that Bruni's long letter 
did not reach Poggio in London. When he returned to Rome, after a 
short stay in Florence which did not suffice to heal the rift, 
Bruni wrote him a note (20 February 1424) to say that he would send 
a copy of the letter that had gone astray./Ó This may well have 
been a pre-emptive move to secure Poggio's support in view of 
Niccoli's imminent arrival in Rome.// Poggio was not much inter- 


74. Traversarti epistolae, ed. Canneti, I, lxxvii. For the date 
(ca 1440) see Baron, Crisis, 585 note 22. 

75. Published by B.L. Ullman and P.A. Stadter, The Public Library 
of Renaissance Florence: Niccolò Niccoli, Cosimo de’ Medici and the 
library of S. Marco (Padua, 1972), 292-95. 

76. Ep. IV.21 (IV.27, ed. Luiso, Studi). The date is disputed: 
H. Baron, Leonardo Bruni Aretino:  Humanistisch-philosophische 
Schriften (Leipzig, 1928) (hereafter Schriften), 207, and Bertalot, 
Studien (above, note 9), II, 410 and 437, support 1423; Luiso and 
Gualdo Rosa (Studi, 101 and 196), 1424. The latter is clearly 
right, for many reasons but chiefly because Poggio's reply (ep. 
11.11) begins "Reddidit mihi Cosmus noster litteras tuas", and 
Cosimo arrived in Rome by 12 February 1424 (Poggio, ep. 11.1], 
ed. Tonelli, I, 87, dated 1423 in stile fiorentino). Bruni's 
IV.21 of 20 February will have been sent to Rome as part of a 
bundle carried by Medici bank staff. There is a bowdlerised version 
of Poggio's ep. II.ll in Opera, ed. Fubini, I, 347, the uncompli- 
mentary opinions on Benvenuta having been deleted, presumably for 
circulation in Niccoli's lifetime. 

77. For the very gradual stages of Niccoli's journey to Rome, re- 
constructed from Traversari's letters, see G. Mercati, Traversar- 
tana, ST, 91 (Vatican, 1939), 5-6. He stayed there with Poggio 
and the Medici party until about June and returned to Florence in 
September (Walser, Poggius, 91 note 2). 
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ested in having the causes of the quarrel - "quae dediscendae 
essent"/8 - rewarmed; but that Bruni should send him ep. V.4 at 
that stage implies that his invective had not already been issued, 
since substantial portions of the letter reappear verbatim in 
the later piece. There is a mysterious letter of Traversari to 
Niccoli, securely dated to 2 September 1424,79 which appears to 
refer, with the vagueness that characterises these exchanges 
between intimates, to fresh troubles that had arisen for Niccoli 
during his absence in Rome: "Praesto erunt obtrectatores tui qui te 
insimulent et vitio tuo accidisse discordiam adserant". Among 
them, no doubt, Leonardo Bruni, whose long-meditated invective 
seems from internal evidence to have been composed in this year. 
Niccoli's closest friends, Poggio and Traversari, are silent 
about an invective from Bruni's hand, at this time or later. 
Witness of contemporaries to its existence is limited to Francesco 
Filelfo (in a letter of complaint to Cosimo, 1 May 143381) ana 
Giannozzo Manetti (in his funeral oration for Bruni, 144482), In 
the late 1440's, Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, a former pupil of 
Filelfo, knew of it and in 1456 Bartolommeo Facio gives it 
in a list of Bruni's works.83 It is included in another list 
appended to Vespasiano's Vita (ca 1490) perhaps on  Manetti's 


78. Ep. II.ll, ed. Tonelli, I, 108. But Poggio agreed that the 
cause of the feuding, as he had confirmed in Florence, was unius... 
delirantis mulierculae non susceptum a te patrocinium", ibid. 

79. Ep. VIII.39, ed. Canneti, col. 403. For the date cf. Luiso, 
Riordinamento, II, 4 and R. Sabbadini, Carteggio di Aurispa (Rome, 
1930), 15-16. 

80. The sixty sterile years of Niccoli are insisted upon: Zippel, 
132, line 2, 135, line 20, 136, lines 4 and 15. 

81. Philelphi epistolae (ed. Venice, 1502), fol. 12, "In Leonardum 
Aretinum qualem se praestiterit, ipsius Leonardi in eum invectiva 
testimonio est", quoted by Mehus, Epp. Bruni, I, lxv. 

82. In Mehus' edition of Bruni's letters, I, cii: "Et ne aliquod 
dicendi genus ab eo intentatum relinqueretur, Contra hypocritas 
et In nebulonem maledicum libris singulis...absolvit". f 
83. Mentioned by Aeneas in his De viris illustribus (cf. note 
6l above), in Bibliothek des literarischer Vereins in Stuttgart, 
1 (1843), 23. For Filelfo as Aeneas' teacher, Philelphi Epistolae 
(ed. Venice), fol. 10; Voigt, Risorgimento, I, 351.1. The 
information in Facio's work of the same title (ed. Mehus [Florence, 
1745], 10) perhaps derives from Poggio, since we find him in 1455 
asking Poggio to list Bruni's writings, presumably for his forth- 
coming De viris illustribus (a letter printed by A. Wesseling, 
Laurentii Vallae Antidotum primum in Poggium [Leiden, 1978], 
253). But the list does not correspond to the fuller enumeration 
of Bruni's works - excluding the invective - given by Poggio in his 
funeral oration (Bruni, Epp. cxxiii), which would be Poggio's 
most likely source. 
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1ndication.9^ None of these writers says anything about the 
completeness or otherwise of the text. As an appendix to his 
monograph on Niccoli, Zippel published the Oratio in nebulonem 
maledicum from Laur. 52.5. Francesco Novati observed in reviewing 
Zippel's work, that it was a great pity that he had not availed 
himself of a complete text from some other manuscript: "ma a questo 
difetto ei potrà agevolmente riparare".9? : After a lengthy search I 
have been driven to conclude that the defect cannot be so easily 
remedied, and probably not remedied at all, in all likelihood 
because the invective was never finished. This depressing conclu- 
sion - for the text breaks off just as Bruni prepares with relish 
to relate the scene of Benvenuta's disgrace® - is based on the 
following manuscript evidence. 

First, it should be borne in mind that Leonardo Bruni's works 
were very much sought after for copying; he is easily the most 
largely represented Renaissance author in Kristeller's Iter 
Italicum, a very large sample of this field, and hence almost 
certainly in European manuscript collections as a whole. It would 
be a long business to relate one to another the thirteen surviving 
manuscripts known to me (and one or two now missing), and of slight 
value for the text itself. But one manuscript outweighs the rest. 
The author of Bruni's funeral speech, close friend and disciple of 
the older humanist, °7 and one of our two real witnesses to the 
existence of the Oratio, Giannozzo Manetti owned and annotated 
Vat. Pal. Lat. 1598, which has the invective on fols. 74-83 - 
truncated, like all the rest . 88 If a person as well placed as 
Manetti could not obtain a complete copy - and this collection of 
Bruni's opuscula seems to have been formed in the author's life- 
time" - that is strong evidence that there never was such a thing. 


84. Vite, ed. Greco, I, 482. Greco notes that Vespasiano depends 
particularly on the orations of Poggio and Manetti for his life 
of Leonardo, 463, note l. 

85. GSLI, 17 (1891), 116. For the republication of Zippel's 
papers, Gianni Zippel collated also Laur. 76.44 ("74.44" on p. 128 
is a misprint), likewise defective at the end. 

86. Explicit, "Vos autem, si potestis, risum contineatis. Primum 
igitur" (Zippel, 141). What is missing would have developed the 
account of ep. V.4. The earlier episode of Benvenuta's seduction 
is carried over almost word for word: Invective 140.5-18 = letter 
19.33 - 20.15; inv. 140.25-37 = letter 20.20 - 21.1. Zippel did 
not remark on this recycled material. 

87. For their closeness cf. Vespasiano, Vite, ed. Greco, I, 
479-81. 

88. G.M. Cagni, "I codici Vaticani Palatino-latini appartenuti 
alla biblioteca di Gian. Manetti,” La Bibiiofilia, 62 (1960), 
20, no. 8. 

89. Dr de la Mare kindly showed me her notes on this manuscript, 
where she had suggested the early 1440's as its date. Baron, 
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Owners and annotators of the remaining manuscripts, which I 
list here with the briefest bibliographical references, would be 
worth further investigation: with the exception of nos. 10 and 12, 
all are of the fifteenth century. 


2. Laur. 52.5, fols. 15V-23, Zippel's manuscript (A.M. Bandini, 
Cat. codd. lat. Bibl. Laurentianae, II [1775], 549, with 
extracts). 


3. Laur. 76.44, fols. 73V-84V (Bandini, op. cit., III [1776], 
116). 


4. Vat. lat. 1560, fols. 52-64 (B. Nogara, Codd. Vat. latini 
1461-2059 [1912], 65). 


5. Vat. Urb. tat. 1164, fols. 150-166 (C. Storna jolo, Codd. 
Vrbinates Latini 1001-1779 [1921], 180-81).99 


6. Vat. Ottob. lat. 1901, fols. 58-68 (Bertalot, Studien, II, 
396; Kristeller, Iter Italicum, II, 419). 


7. Rome, Bibl. Angelica 141, fols. 99V-109 (E. Narducci, Cat. MSS 
in Bibl. Angelica [1893], 75). 


8. Florence, B.N. Magltabech. VIII.1311, fols.  49-49V 
(Kristeller, Iter Italicum, 1, 132).? 


9. Modena, Bibl. Estense Campori 17 (= .H.5.45), fols. 99-112 
(L.e Lodi, Catalogo dei cod. posseduti dal Marchese Campori 
[1895], 18-19). 


10. S. Michele di Murano 843, pp. 32-74  (Mittarelli, Cat. codd. 
Bibl. S. Michaelis [1779], 663). An eighteenth-century copy 
which passed from S. Michele to 5. Gregorio al Celio in Rome 
(Kristeller, Iter Italicum, II, 565) and is now in the 
Archivio del S. Eremo in the monastery library at Camaldoli. 22 


11. Paris, B.N. lat. 6315 (olim 2156), item 8 (Cat. codd. MSS 
Bibl. Regiae, IV [1744], 228). 


12. Paris, B.N. Moraux 848, fols. 117-126", a copy of no. 11 by 


Sehriften, 81, note ** suggests "1439 oder wenig spüter". 

90. Baron, tbid., says that this is probably a direct copy of 
Manetti's manuscript in another work of Bruni. 

91. Information from the authorities of the Biblioteca Nazionale: 
a small fragment ending at Zippel, 129.26 "inspiciens". 

92. Information from the Direttore, Antonio Ugo Fossa. 
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by Philibert de La Mare, ca 1650.93 


13. London, B.L. Cotton Cleopatra C.V., fols. 152-163 (Cat. of MSS 
in the Cottonian Lib. [1802], 581). 


In addition, Oxford, New College 286 is mentioned down the 
centuries as having the Oratio; 9^ but it was one of three works 
already missing from that manuscript in the sixteenth century, as 
Bodley's first librarian noted with irritation.2> The similarity 
of the original contents of this Italian manuscript to those of the 
English Cotton Cleo. C.V. (no. 13 above) makes it highly prob- 
able that the latter was a direct copy of the former; hence the New 
College invective was another mutilus. Finally, Lorenzo Mehus 
said that he saw a copy “in cod. chartaceo Riccardiano".?7 It does 
not seem to be in the present Riccardiana collection, however, and 
Mehus may have confused it with the invective of Benvenuti in 
Rice. 1200.99 "Absence of evidence is not evidence of absence", 
and we cannot altogether discount the possibility that a completed 
invective of Leonardo Bruni rests somewhere undisturbed and 
uncatalogued, gathering dust. It is more economical to hold to 
what the evidence we do have does suggest: that Bruni never put 
the manus ultima to his onslaught, even if later in his life, 
perhaps after Niccoli's had ended, he allowed it to circulate. 


93. My thanks to Carlotta Dionisotti for examining this manuscript 
which contains the materials for de La Mare's projected complete 
edition of Bruni's works; cf. his prospectus, Elenchus operum 
Leonardi Bruni philosophi Aretini (Dijon, 1653), 6. 

94. E. Bernard, Catalogus librorum manuscriptorum Angliae et 
Hiberniae (Oxford, 1697), Colleges, p. 37;  Mehus, Epp. Bruni, I, 
lxvi; Bertalot, Studien, ΙΙ, 396. For the present contents, 
H.O. Coxe, Catalogue  codicorum manuscriptorun...in collegiis 
Oxontensibus (Oxford, 1852), New College, pp. 100-102. 

95. Thomas James, Ecloga Oxonto-Cantabrigiensis (London, 1600), 
4-5, compiled in 1598. W. Shepherd, Life of Poggio, 135 note b, 
found it missing in his day, but he was wrong to say it had never 
been there. 

96. Cleo. C.V. belonged to Thomas Allen of Oxford in 1622 before 
passing to Cotton: A.G. Watson, "Thomas Allen of Oxford and his 
manuscripts," in Medieval Scribes, Manuscripte and Libraries. 
Essays presented to N.R. Ker, ed. M.B. Parkes and A.G. Watson 
(London, 1978), 300, 309. 

97. Traversarti epistolae, I, xxx, note 2. 

98. Whence it was published by Zippel (cf. Storia e cultura, 
158 ff.) 

99. Carlotta Dionisotti points out to me a curious parallel of a 
work which breaks off in mid-sentence being published by its 
author. Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini still thought it worth dedicat- 
ing his early Somnium to a fellow-cardinal many years after its 
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If this is so, we can only speculate as to the reasons.  Per- 
haps respect for old friendship in the end held him back; perhaps 
he came to feel that the issue of a full-scale attack would impair 
rather than promote his own dignitas - "ut dedecorosum mihi foret 
tecum in certamen descendisse" - as he put it in the opening of the 
Oratio. Or possibly he felt more could be, or was, achieved by 
far less: a "Carmen in Nicolaum nihili" of sixteen elegiac couplets 
which Sesto Prete first published in 1963.100 In this the calumnies 
of the prose invective are found in embryo, with touches of humour 
missing from that production. Defamation of Niccoli's character 
and learning gives way in the last six lines to an exposé of his 
lowly origins. 

There is no ready way of deciding whether this satirical squib 
preceded or followed the composition of the Oratio. It is hardly 
"safe to conjecture that it was not written, or at least not circu- 
lated, before the In nebulonem maledicum" on the basis of the 
initial claims of the invective.lÜ! "Iam taceas moneo, ni mala 
ferre cupis" etc. (lines 2 f.), might be taken precisely as a warn- 
ing not to provoke an attack which was waiting in the wings. It 
would certainly read strangely if the invective had already been 
put into circulation. It is no more than a guess that Niccoli 
desisted from further slander of Bruni after the issue of the poem, 
thus rendering publication of the Oratío unnecessary; but it will 
do as well as any other in default of sure knowledge surrounding 
these events. We end this account of the feud with a brief look at 
the formal reconciliation and a discussion of its depth and 
sincerity. 

The stages of the reconciliation are discoverable chiefly 
through the letters of Poggio. In the summer of 1426 Leonardo 
Bruni and Francesco Barbaro were ambassadors of their respective 
republics, Florence and Venice, at negotiations in Rome designed to 
bring about peace between those cities and Milan.!02 Barbaro 


composition (Opera inedita, ed. G. Cugnoni [Rome, 1883], 550). 
Bruni also seems never to have finished his De interpretatione 
recta (Baron, Sehriften, 96). 

100. S. Prete, "Leonardi Bruni Aretini carmen," CW, 56 (1963), 
280-83, with an inaccurate account of the quarrel. He republished 
the same piece, without adverting to its previous appearance, in 
Two Humanistic Anthologies, ST, 230 (Vatican, 1964), 82-87, 
including some slight improvements to the text of the poem. To his 
manuscripts add Vat. Barb. lat. 34 (olim VIII.34), Vat. lat. 8914 
(Kristeller, Iter Italicum, II, 457 and 345). 

101. Prete, op. cit., 282. Cf. note 40 above for the claims. 
For Zippel (220 note 15) the carmen “dev'essere anteriore alla 
sua invettiva", but he does not say why. 

102. Bruni's embassy lasted from 30 May until his return to 
Florence on 29 September (cf. his relazione, ASI, n.s. 5, part 2 
[1857], 31-34). Barbaro was appointed on 8 April (Gothein, Barbaro, 
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passed through Florence both on his way to Rome and on the way 
back. On the first occasion, his efforts to reunite his two 
friends made no headway; as he thought, through Bruni's intrans- 
igence. Shortly after Barbaro's departure in May, Bruni wrote 
another letter of self-exculpation to Poggio in Rome in which he 
urges him to show Barbaro his ep. V.4 - now more than five years 
old - where the causes of the quarrel had been set forth. Niccoli 
and Traversari are alluded to, in terms of extreme malevolence, as 
having spread further calumny before Barbaro, and Bruni is anxious 
that Poggio should provide his counter-claims. 

Poggio replied later in the month that Barbaro had expressed 
in frequent conversations his sadness at the continued enmity in 
Florence and his determination to effect a reconciliation on his 
return.!04 Bruni himself arrived in Rome in June, when the matter 
will have been discussed between the three friends. On 27 Septem- 
ber, Poggio wrote again, somewhat hurt that he had had no opportun- 
ity of putting in a final word for peace before Bruni's unexpected 
departure. 105 The details of what followed are lost to us, but 
Barbaro's diplomatic skills finally bore fruit in October when two 
letters of Poggio to Niccoli and Bruni celebrate their long defer- 
red reunion.lÜÓ ^ Barbaro at the same time received a letter of 
congratulation for this great service to the world of learning. 
Other humanists such as the poet Panormita 108 soon became aware of 
the reconciliation, and the friendship was resumed, after an 
interruption of seven years, amid general rejoicing. 199 

Or was it? The purely negative evidence, that no letters of 


378 note 49) and was back in Venice by October. Long before, 
Barbaro had sent Niccoli a letter urging reconciliation (October 
1420, cf. Traversari, ep. VI.18, ed. Canneti, col. 297). 

103. Ep. IV.23 - IV.30, Luiso, Studi. 

104. Ep. II.41, ed. Tonelli, I, 180. Note Poggio's view, "Dixi 
reconciliationis culpam potius in Nicolao quam in te fuisse". 

105. Ep. III.4, ed. Tonelli, I, 191: "Cupiebam enim te deducere 
extra urbem...tecumque colloqui de restituenda, quod Barbarus 
noster summe cupit, inter te et Nicolaum antiqua benivolentia." 
106. Ep. III.5 to Niccoli 23 October, ep. III.6 to Bruni 26 October 
(the latter misdated in the manuscripts and by Tonelli, as Walser, 
Poggius, 92 note 2, pointed out).  Luiso's chronology of Poggio's 
letters to Bruni, Studi, 171, is largely incorrect. 

107. Ep. III.7, 26 October. 

108. Letter to Giov. Toscanella, October 1426, from Bologna, 
through which Barbaro passed on his way back to Venice: R. 
Sabbadini, "Un biennio umanistico (1425-26)," GSLI, suppl. 6 
(1903), 112. 

109. Traversari, ep. VIII.16, “cum maxima cunctorum exulta- 
tione". According to Zippel, 94, "L'intimità fra quei due letterati 
non fu pi oscurata", but in "Il Filelfo a Firenze" (1899), he took 
a different view (Storia e cultura, 221). 
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Bruni to Niccoli survive from the years of the supposed resumption 
of intimacy, has already been mentioned. Stronger is the testimony 
of Francesco Filelfo, who arrived to teach in Florence early in 
1429. Recording his initial impressions of the humanist circle 
there in a letter to his friend Aurispa, he wrote: "Leonardus autem 
Aretinus mihi vehementer afficitur, quem eo puto rerum mearum 
studiosum magis fore quod adventu praesentiaque mea maximo est 
levatus onere. Nam et Nicolaus et Carolus [Marsuppini], qui ante 
adventum meum illi plurimum detrahebant, ab omni eiusmodi calumnia 
maledictoque destitere mea causa, ut existimatur, deterriti quod 
vidissent a me Leonardum...laudatum."!!Ü Filelfo is normally a 
deeply tainted source for anyone interested in getting at the 
truth; at this point, however, he was still on good terms with 
Niccoli (as the same letter shows), with whose support he gained 
the post at the Studio. His words find unexpected confirmation 
from a disinterested party, Poggio. Writing to a Venetian friend 
to explain the origin of the quarrel between Filelfo and Niccoli, 
some ten years after the latter's death, Poggio has this, among 
much else, to say: "Philelphus se contemni videns, coepit in 
Nicolaum more suo invehere, existimans Leonardo Aretino, cui cum 
Nicolao inimicitiae erant acerrimae, gratis (leg. gratum) esse 
facturum. "1l Filelfo had an extraordinary talent for trouble- 
raising, soon to be further honed at Niccoli's expense, and it 
seems quite probable that he managed to uncover old wounds by 
playing the two off against one another. We shall look later at an 
attempt on his part to fan up resentment as late as 1435. 

There is, of course, another side to the story. The friend- 
ship must have continued at least formally, for Poggio in his 
letters from Rome to Niccoli several times asks him to pursue 
bookish matters with Bruni. 112 When Niccoli devised the plan of 
leaving his great library, so often the object of scorn in the 
invectives, to a public institution in Florence, Bruni was numbered 
among the trustees on both occasions that the scheme was laid out 
in Niccoli's wilis.!13 This need not entail any special closeness, 


110. Philelphi epistolae (ed. Venice, 1502), fol. 9, 31 July 
1429. Filelfo apparently retained Bruni's friendship throughout the 
furious strife in which he later involved himself, even after he 
was obliged to flee to Siena at the end of 1434; cf. his letter to 
Bruni from there, 11 April 1435 (not 1436 as ed. Venice, fol. 13). 
But Poggio in his invectives insists that Bruni too was finally 
alienated (Opera, ed. Fubini, I, 172 and 181). 

111. Ep. IX.15 to Pietro Tommasi, ed. Tonelli, II, 334, 10 
January 1447, some years after Bruni's death too. 

112. Ed. Tonelli, I, 105, 221, 273, 293-94, this last of 1429. On 
the other hand Niccoli is not mentioned in letters to Bruni after 
1426. 

113. At first (1430) the books were destined for Traversari's 
monastery, later (1437) for the library of S. Marco, whence most of 
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rather a provident and sensible arrangement to help ensure that the 
plan was put into effect. But by a happy chance we have from 
December 1432 an autograph letter of Niccoli - one of only three 
known - in which he says that "messer Leonardo d'Arezzo" has shown 
him some welcome "chomentario".ll4 Relations between the two now 
aged humanists, if they never recaptured their earlier intimacy, at 
least survived intact on this level of exchange of amenities. And 
that is as far as the evidence takes us. It is time now to 
consider some aspects of the form and content of the prose 
invectives about which this superstructure has been erected. 


V. Niccoli: a defence 


The plan of Bruni's invective, which presents itself as a forensic 
oration before a jury,!! is straightforward. After the claim that 
he enters the lists to defend himself only with reluctance, the 
standard opening gambit, he isolates the root causes of Niccoli's 
ill will as vanity and envy. The various manifestations of these 
vices in him are set forth, with particular emphasis on his carping 
at the great men of past and present - unless they be figures from 
antiquity. There follows an elaborate comparison between the merits 
of Bruni and Niccoli, just as Cicero compared himself at great 
length with Piso, arranged under the heads of ancestry, learning 
and morals. Mockery of the victim's physical appearance, a feature 
of the classical genre, plays no part here, nor in any of our 
invectives, except for the silly remark of Guarino that Niccoli's 
big ears signalled his stupidity (lines 233 ff., with classical 
authorities). We might expect also a treatment of their relative 
services to the state, for Benvenuti finds much to berate in 
Niccoli's attitude. Bruni's contribution however lay largely in 
the future, and we cannot in any case tell how the truncated 
Oratio would have developed. 

When we come to look at the individual charges, we are faced 
with the problem of how far we can place credit in a discourse 


them eventually passed to the Laurenziana. This is the subject of 
Ullman and Stadter, The Public Library (above, note 75). For Bruni 
among the twelve trustees of 1430 and the sixteen of 1437, pp. 293 
and 296. 

114. The letter was rediscovered and published by A.C. de la Mare, 
The Handwriting (above, note 1), 59-61 and pl. XIIIa. A hole in the 
paper here obscures the exact nature of the "chomentario". 

115. Zippel, 129.15 f., "Vos autem qui auditis, iudices eritis 
huius impudentiae". 

116. He became Chancellor of Florence in December 1427; for his 
later offices see Martines, Social World, 170 ff. The completion 
and publication of the first six books of his Florentine history 
probably came in 1428: Baron, Crisis, 618 note 4. 
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whose primary object is defamation. Where the witnesses, malevol- 
ent and benevolent alike, agree on a point, there must be substant- 
ial truth, 117 Niccoli is represented, for instance, as inveighing 
against the "Three crowns" of Florence, Dante, Petrarch and 
Boccaccio, in a dialogue which Bruni composed as early as 1401, 
when he was very well disposed towards him, and Florentine defend- 
ers of their heritage clearly have him in mind in their attacks on 
the avant-garde humanists. | 8 In the oration Thomas Aquinas is 
associated with these great names as an object of Niccoli's 
contempt, and the charge, unattested elsewhere, seems entirely in 
character. On the other hand, the attack on the lowly social 
origins of one's opponent is so much a conventional feature of 
invective down the ages that it would be unwise to believe Bruni's 
allegation that Niccoli's grandfather had been an inn-keeper from 
Pistoia.!?9 A circumstantial detail found in his Carmen in Nicolaum 
nihili: "tecum chirographa legi | quod tibi avus caupo Pistorien- 
sis erat" makes the claim more rather than less suspicious. Tales 
of sexual misconduct likewise contain a large element of literary 
convention. In January 1421 Bruni had written to Poggio, as if it 
were a novelty, of Niccoli's seduction of Benvenuta from his 
brother Giovanni, whose concubine she had been "complures menses". 
If this episode took place at all, it must be dated (it was argued 
above) up to twenty years before the time of the letter.421 In the 
Oratio "a number of months" becomes "supra biennium" (p. 140.2) and 
Benvenuta is said to have become pregnant by Giovanni, on her own 


117. It is unfortunate that Baron, Crisis, 411, should select 
Benvenuti's own statement that Niccoli learned nothing from his 
father's wool-workers except "barking" (Zippel, 161.13) as a remark 
put in Niccoli's mouth and thus "in excellent accord with Niccoli's 
habitual sarcasm". The expression reflects on Benvenuti, not 
Niccoli. 

118. This whole question is dealt with in great detail 
by Baron, Crisis, especially 240-70. The retraction of Niccoli's 
attack on the Trecento writers in Bruni's later Dialogus II 
reflects a shift in Bruni's position rather than Niccoli's, accord- 
ing to Baron, and the invectives support his view. 

119. Zippel, 130.21-26, and cf. Niccoli's polemic against the 
modern dialecticians, as represented in Dialogus I (Prosatori 
Latini del Quattrocento, ed. Garin, 58-60). 

120. Zippel, 133.33-36.  Martines rather sits on the fence here: 
"Whatever their place of origin, and Pistoia has been suggested, 
the Niccoli were already settled in Florence at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century", Social World, 113. Bruni as a parvenu 
from Arezzo evidently felt specially vulnerable to charges of low 
provincial origin. His reaction may exemplify the diversion of an 
accusation from oneself to one's opponent known to the classical 
theorists as remotio and a favourite technique in invective. 

121. See above, p. 284. 
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account, "pluries". This unlikely escalation pales beside Lorenzo 
Benvenuti's assertion that Niccoli was his stepmother's lover while 
his father still lived. 122 Neither invective - and we have seen 
reasons for suspecting collusion between their authors - makes 
mention of the particular scandal alleged against Niccoli in the 
other. It seems quite likely that both are largely or wholly 
fabrications, stock items of abuse perhaps not intended to be taken 
very seriously. Cicero himself, after all, was alleged to have 
debauched his own daughter. 12 

It is with such reservations in mind that we turn to examine 
the gravest accusation, at least the one designed to hurt Niccoli 
most. His large and well-stocked library is said by Guarino, 
Benvenuti and Bruni in turn to be no more than a sham behind which 
lurked his invincible ignorance. Niccoli, in other words, the 
Aristarchus of Florence, was a fraud. Bruni draws a cruel picture 
of the aged bibliophile striving to keep up appearances - "o simu- 
lationem onerosam!" - but inevitably overcome by slumber as soon as 
he opens one of his precious books. 1? According to Benvenuti, he 
was more of a dealer in than reader of books.! 5 Guarino accurate- 
ly predicts that posterity will think Niccoli a genuine scholar on 
account of the pretentious library he has assembled (ep. 17, lines 
444-50). The question is whether posterity is deceived in this 
belief. 

Bruni himself was certainly convinced for many years of 
Niccoli's preeminent position in the literary life of Florence. In 
his Dialogus I of 1401 he puts in Salutati's mouth an opinion 
about himself: "ita enim video illum in omni sententia cum Nicolao 
convenire ut iam arbitrer potius cum illo errare velle quam mecum 
recta sequi”.126 High praise of Niccoli's scholarship is found in 
the dedications to him of Bruni's translation of  Xenophon's 
Tyrannus (1403) and his life of Cicero (1415). In the latter 
he is hailed as "censor et iudex rerum nostrarum", words from a 
passage that Bruni apparently expunged after the outbreak of 
hostilities. !2 An inspection of Bruni's letters also reveals how 


122. Zippel, 161.16, 164.2. 

123. Pseudo-Sallust, In Ciceronem, 2. 

124. Zippel, 135.33-136.3. 

125. Ibid., 164.28 ff., a charge also in Bruni (tbid., 139.8 ff.) 
and Guarino ep. 17, lines 374 f. (ed. Sabbadini). Giovanni 
Aurispa, another great collector of manuscripts who suffered the 
same aspersion, is seen negotiating with Niccoli the sale of some 
of Cosimo de' Medici's books in a letter addressed to Cosimo by 
Niccoli in 1425, most recently published by T. Foffano, "Niccoli, 
Cosimo e le ricerche di Poggio nelle bibl. francesi," IMU, 12 
(1969), 120-21. 

126. Prosatori Latini del Quattrocento, ed. Garin, 62, echoing 
Cicero, Tusc., 1.39. 

127. Cf. Baron, Schriften, 114, where the full preface of Cicero 
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attentively literary matters were discussed by the two friends in 
the opening decades of the Quattrocento. 

The heart of the matter appears to be that as Niccoli grew in 
authority, his criticism of the productions of others became ever 
more biting, and was not offset by any visible result of his own 
devotion to literature. Niccoli, the sources agree (with the EL 
tion mentioned below), never set any writing before the public.! 8 
At the time of his death Poggio wrote to Carlo Marsuppini, "Non me 
fugit solere ab invidis et malivolis quibusdam obiici quod nihil 
unquam scripserit" - but then neither had Socrates or Christ. 
The Orthographia ascribed to him by Guarino has left no trace and I 
follow Sabbadini in attributing this ghost to some confusion on 
Guarino's part. 0 Bruni goes so far as to claim that Niccoli 
could not produce even a single Latin letter as evidence of his 
studies. Hence it is authoritatively stated that even in his 
familiar correspondence Niccoli used only Italian. 131 

Certainly the three original letters so far known of Niccoli, 
all that survive of a copious correspondence, are written in 
volgare. 132 But, as a comparison, three of the four original 
autograph letters of Poggio are likewise in Italian, and whereas 
these constitute his entire extant volgare output, he wrote well 
over 600 letters in Latin.!?? ΟΕ these 93 are addressed to Niccoli 
and it stretches belief that the exchanges were conducted in dif- 


novus is printed, and Zippel, 167 note 23. 

128. In Poggio's opinion, because he felt he could not attain the 
high standards that he set for himself and others: "Cum enim nihil 
nisi politum et perfectum probaret, nequaquam sibi ipsi eius (ac. 
sua) scripta satisfacere videbantur", "Oratio in funere Nicolai”, 
Opera, ed. Fubini, I, 274. From a different angle Bruni (Zippel, 
135.23), "Potes tu qui aliorum inscitiam tam insolenter reprehen- 
dis, opus aliquod proferre studiorum tuorum?" 

129. Ep. VI.12, ed. Tonelli, II, 110. 

130. Ep. 17, lines 158-71, ed. Sabbadini; with commentary, 
Epistolario, III, 25. See Zippel, 106 note 153 (misnumbered 154), 
who gives some information on manuscripts with orthographical 
treatises by other contemporary Niccolós. The Bodleian Canonici 
manuscript that he had hopes in has nothing to do with Niccoli's 
supposed work, being the medical synonyms of Falcucci (cf. B.L. 
Ullman, The Origin and Development of Humanistic Script [Κοπε, 
1960], 71, note 34). 

131. Voigt, Risorgimento, I, 303; F.P. Luiso, Un cimelio umanistico 
(Florence, 1900), 5, as quoted by Foffano (above, note 125), 121. 
Zippel, 106, took the opposite view. 

132. Two printed by Foffano, the other by de la Mare (cf. note 
114). 

133. See de la Mare, Handwriting, 80-81, for Poggio's autographs. 
One of these original letters (in Italian) is now lost, but its 
text is known. 
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ferent languages on either side, especially when Poggio is found 
apologizing for the occasional Italian word, 13 or indeed suspect- 
ing that Niccoli had taken offence at being sent an Italian 
letter. We cannot even now meet Bruni's challenge because 
Niccoli did not preserve hís letters in copies ultimately destined 
for publication, unlike other humanists, and because the chance 
survivals are directed to a sculptor (Michelozzo) and a patron 
(Cosimo), neither of them an expert latinist. 

There is no doubt that Níccoli was a competent scholar of 
Latin, even if he failed to master the Greek texts which formed a 
substantial part of his library.  Guarino's tale that he recited 
perfectly a Latin passage under the impression that it was Greek 
(line 391 ff.) is simply incredible, and we cannot imagine Bruni 
submitting his works to such a censor. He lies at the centre of the 
three great letter collections of early Florentine humanism, those 
of Bruni, Poggio and Traversari, which bear constant witness to his 
role as the inspirer and arbiter of the emergent philology. Work 
that directly illuminates his part in the emendation of Latin παπι” 
scripts has hardly begun, but what evidence there is reveals a 
close attention to the sense of the text and a minute scrupulosity 
in rendering it fit for continuous reading and transcription. 
It was this very finickiness - the “regard for phtlologtcal 
accuracy" in which Gombrich sees Niccoli's importancel 7 and which 
so easily lent itself to misrepresentation - that carried over into 
his criticism of the scholarly and literary efforts of others. We 
are fortunate to have a study of the care with which he examined, 
and suggested changes in, Poggio's first opusculum, the De avaritia 
of 1429, which the author submitted to his old friend with defer- 
ence and trepidation.!? From Poggio again we have an indication 


134. E.g. Tonelli, I, 97 line 23, 284 line 28. 

135. Tonelli, I, 263, "subiratus fuisti litteris meis quia erant 
verbis vulgaribus". At ed. Tonelli, I, 138-39 and 167 Poggio asks 
Niccoli to address him with the singular pronoun, presumably the 
humanist tu as against the medieval vos. 

136. See R. Cappelletto, "Congetture di Niccolò Niccoli al testo 
delle 'dodici commedie' di Plauto," AFIC, 105 (1977), 43-56; 
eadem, "Niccoló Niccoli e il codice di Ammiano Vat. lat. 1873," 
BPEC, n.se 26 (1978), 57-84; L. Labardi, "Níccoló Niccoli e la 
tradizione manoscritta di Tertulliano," Orpheus, n.s. 2 (1981), 
380-96. They point to his care in word-division and punctuation and 
to some able emendations.  Zippel hardly touches on this aspect; 
108 note 159 (recte 158) mentions two manuscripts annotated by 
Niccoli, one of which, Laur. 50.46, was rejected by Ullman, 
Origin, 73. 

137. Gombrich, Heritage of Apelles, 100. 

138. H. Harth, "Niccoló Niccoli als literarischer Zensor: Unter- 
suchungen zur Textgeschichte von Poggios De Avaritia," Rinasci- 
mento, n.s. 7 (1967), 29-53. 
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of what less favoured writers could expect at Niccoli's hands. 

Near the beginning of the dialogue De infelicitate principum 
of about 1440, Niccoli is challenged by Cosimo de' Medici to 
explain his fondness for vituperation. I have often found myself 
deceived in my praise of men, he replies, but never in the detract- 
ion. He continues: 


"Plures me adeunt importune qui suam stultitiam a me 
commendari volunt.  Afferunt nescioquid ab eis editum, 
insulsum penitus, inconditum, inconcinnum, certe dignum 
quod ad latrinas feratur; quaerunt existimationem meam. 
Ego, liberior in loquendo - nam poetam "si malus est 
nequeo laudare" - verum effero. Moneo ne efferant, 
interdico, vitia ostendo, non eloquentiam, non gravi- 
tatem, non ornatum, non prudentiam, non latinae linguae 
proprietatem, non integritatem in suis scriptis affirmo. 
At quidem proterva elatione temerariaque inflati abeunt 
irati, murmurantes me invidia commoveri."139 


This no doubt is the authentic voice. The passage might serve as 
an epigraph on his relations with those writers whose patience 
finally gave way under the unremitting criticism of a perfection- 
ist, criticism of life as of literature. As for Niccoli, he could 
not or would not descend to defending himself in the public prints. 
"Never apologize, never explain" sums up his attitude. Carl Wottke 
long ago made the point that the accusations of Bruni's invective, 
the only attack by a heavyweight, are indirectly answered point 
for point by Poggío's funeral speech.! O τι fell to Poggio also to 
defend his dear friend from the final and most scurrilous libels, 
those of Francesco Filelfo. 


VI. Filelfo 


Of a younger generation than the persons hitherto considered, 
Filelfo (1398-1481) returned from some seven years in Constanti- 


139. Quoted by Harth, op. cit., 29, not quite accurately, from 
Opera, ed. Fubini, I, 394-95. For the date of the dialogue, set in 
Niccoli's lifetime but written after his death, see Walser, 
Poggius, 216 note 1. 

140. The account of the invective in these "Beiträge zu Leonardo 
Bruni," WS, 11 (1889), 291-308, is largely taken up with précis, 
coming as it did just before Zippel's publication of the text. For 
Poggio's Oratio as the obverse of Bruni's, 300-301. 

141. Cf. Poggio's offer to respond to Benvenuti (above, note 30). 
He assured Niccoli in October 1420, "Etsi alii omnes desciverunt, 
me in fide mansurum neque tibi defuturum", and he never did (ep., 
I.9, ed. Tonelli, I, 41). 
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nople in 1427. After negotiations protracted by what the Floren- 
tines regarded as his excessive demands he finally came with great 
éclat to teach Latin and Greek at the Studio in April 1429. The 
story of his stay in the city is long and complex, due in part to 
the wealth of documents for it which Filelfo himself provides. The 
best and most detailed discussion is again owed to Giuseppe 
Zippel. 142 To put it as briefly as possible, it is a story of swift 
and steady decline in his relations with his original sponsors, 
Niccoli and Traversari, and particularly with their protégé Carlo 
Marsuppini, who was in competition with him for the most prestig- 
ious teaching posts at the Studio. The group around Niccoli, 
including at a distance Poggio in Rome, was associated with Cosimo 
de' Medici, and by opposition to them Filelfo gravitated towards 
the conservative aristocratic faction whose leading lights were 
Rinaldo degli Albizzi and Palla Strozzi. The coup carried out by 
this party resulted in the expulsion of the Medici from Florence in 
October 1433. During Cosimo's imprisonment Filelfo had urged 
(characteristically) that he be executed rather than merely exiled, 
and it became clear that there was no place for him in Florence 
when the Medici returned in triumph in September 1434. Towards the 
end of that year Filelfo repaired to the relative safety of Siena, 
there to launch further literary vilification of the new regime and 
its humanist supporters, 1^3 

The attacks on the humanists come in a variety of forms, 144 
The letters trace his rapid disenchantment with the hypercritical 
atmosphere in which he found himself, and of which Aurispa had 
warned him. Various prolusiones to his courses at the Studio 
allude to the invidia which he encountered at every turn, 145 
His Siennese Commentationes de exilio take frequent swipes at 


142. “Il Filelfo a Firenze" (1899), now in Storia e cultura, 
215-53. For earlier accounts, especially Carlo Rosmini's, Vita di 
Francesco Filelfo (Milan, 1808), see 215 note 1. 

143. Cf. L. de Feo Corso, "Il Filelfo in Siena," Bulletino Senese 
di Storia patria, 47 (1940), 181-209, 292-316. 

144. A fairly complete bibliography of his writings, including 
unpublished works, by A. Benaducci in Attt e memorie della R. 
deputazione di storia patria delle Marche, V, "Pel centenario di 
Francesco Filelfo" (1901), 462-535. Cf. also the census of Filelfo 
manuscripts in R.G. Adam, Filelfo at the Court of Milan, Diss. 
Oxford (1974), 11, 462-547. 

145. Especially an unpublished one, hitherto unnoticed, in Bodl. 
Canon. class. lat. 222, fols. 79-80%, “Oratio in invidos quosdam 
detractores Florentiae habita in principio extraordinariae lecti- 
onis Tulli De Officiis et Homeri Ilyados et Iuvenalis satyri". If 
the date is right (xiiii Kal. Ian. 1429, i.e. stile fior. for 19 
December 1429), it constitutes the earliest public declaration of 
hostilities. 
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his personal enemies, regarded as toadying adjuncts of Cosimo. 146 
Perhaps the prime source for his views on persons and politics is 
his Satyrae, whose composition extended from about 1430 until 
he put them in final form in 1449.147 They have been much 
neglected as a document of literary and social history, as their 
few students never fail to remark,! perhaps because they are 
accessible only in old and imperfect editions.149 the canonical 
collection of 1449 consisted of ten books, each with ten satires of 
a hundred verses: ten thousand lines in all which formed the 
Decades hecatostichon decem. Many of them attack, frontally or 
in passing, his bétes notres Cosimo, Poggio, Marsuppini, Traversari 


and, as much as anyone, Niccoló Niccoli. The victims are given 
unflattering nicknames: Cosimo “Mundus” (= πόσμος), Poggio 
"Bambalio" (cf. Cicero, Phil. 3.16), Marsuppini "Codrus" (cf. 
Virgil, Eel., 7.26), Traversari, as monk, "Hypocritius". Niccoli 
is by turns "Utis" (otic),  "Lycolaus" (Lupus populi as the scribe 


146. Extracts in ASI, series V, 5 (1890),  Proeatori latini del 
Quattrocento, ed. Garin, 494-517, and E. Garin, Testi inediti e 
rari di Cristoforo Landino e di Francesco Filelfo (Florence, 1949), 
39-41. 

147. The most important manuscripts, with a colophon noting the 
completion on 1 December 1449, are Valencia Univ. 772, Vienna, 
N.B. 3303, Turin B.N. vari 260, Vat. Reg. lat. 1981. The 
Reginensis is usually taken to be the authoritative copy (e.g. 
Zippel, 225 note 27) but Filelfo clearly organized several such 
texts, as Dr de la Mare told me. Another with the colophon is 
Holkham Hall 431 written in Milan about 1460 by a friend of 
Filelfo, Fabrizio Elfisteo. He identifies subjects and objects in 
the satires, and the information presumably derives from Filelfo. 
The Reginensis is similar in this respect. I used a microfilm of 
the Holkham MS, which gives a text close to that of the first 
edition (note 149, below). 

148. Ch. Nisard, Les gladiateurs de la République des lettres, 2 
vols. (Paris, 1860), I, 15: a selective survey of Renaissance 
invective which deals very fully with the satires; R.P. Oliver, 
"The Satires of Filelfo," Italica, 26 (1949), 23-46, especially 
27 (largely on their literary qualities); Zippel, 224 f.  Filelfo 
gets barely a mention in D. Kent, The Rise of the Medici (Oxford, 
1978) or in A.M. Brown, "The humanist portrait of Cosimo de' 
Medici," JWCI, 24 (1961), 186-221. 

149. Mediolani per Christophorum Valdarpher, 1476; Venice, 1502; 
Paris, 1508 and 1518. Nisard, Les gladiateurs, gives extracts 
from this last edition (not a good text) as they relate to Cosimo 
and the humanists (I, 97-115), but what he omits is often as 
interesting as what he includes. A few complete satires and some 
extracts in Poeti latini del Quattrocento, ed. Arnaldi, Gualdo 
Rosa, Monti Sabia (Milan, 1964), 36-65. 
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of Holkham 431 explains) and “Oenopotes”. 190 The picture of him 
offered by the poems does not essentially differ from that of the 
prose invectives, though it is drawn with a good deal more vehem- 
ence and imaginative embroidery. 

It is inherently unlikely that Filelfo had in mind from the 
start the highly artificial schema of the eventual Decades, that he 
sat down to write the first satire and stopped almost twenty years 
later when he reached the hundredth. A few years ago Klaus Wagner 
made an important find in the Biblioteca Colombina of Seville. 151 
Among the manuscripts which Ferdinando Colombo (son of Cristoforo) 
bought at Milan in 1531 was a sort of notebook in Filelfo's own 
hand. It contains inter alia a number of satires which present 
considerable textual differences from the printed editions and 
which have what they lack, a note giving the time and place of 
completion (in most cases) of the individual pieces. !52 Two of 
them are not included at all in the final compilation, one to 
Federigo Cornelio and the other attacking Poggio-Bambalio. 153 In 
fact it has been known for a long time that certain satires were 
discarded, suppressed or lost before the publication of 1449. I 
propose here to examine the two which most brutally attack Niccoli 
and which, for reasons we cannot know, were omitted from the canon. 

The satires in question, In Lallum and In Margun, have been 
only very intermittently exposed to public knowledge since the 


150. A complete list of published satires attacking these people: 
1.5, 5, 6, 1I.1, 3, 5, 7, III.2, 3, 10, IV.1, 9, V.6, 7, 8, 9, 
VI.10, VII.5, VIII.3, 5. In addition I.10 lines 66 ff. ridicules a 
Florentine who proclaims the uselessness of translation; the 
Holkham scribe (MS unfoliated) identifies him as Niccoli, a point 
we should not otherwise have known. 

151. K. Wagner, "Un manuscrit autographe inconnu de Francesco 
Filelfo," Seriptorium, 31 (1977), 70-82 (= Bibl. Colomb. 7.1.13). 
152. Ibid., 76. The general view that the satires were ordered in 
the sequence of their composition (Rosmini, Vita di F. Filelfo, 11, 
61, Nisard, Les gladiateurs, I, 136, Oliver, "Satires," 28) must 
admit large exceptions; cf. Zippel, 233 note 50 and the dates from 
Laur. C.S. 256 given by him at 226 note 29 and 230 note 38. 
Satyrae, III.3 to Aurispa (placed in "primi mesi del 1433" by 
Sabbadini, Carteggio di Aurispa, 80) is found in Ravenna Bibl. 
Class. 271 dated "XVI kal. maias 1432" (Mazzatinti, Inventari delle 
biblioteche italiane, IV [1894], 204). Satyrae, II.4 to Valla 
mentions his De falso credita et ementita Constantini Donatione, 
which places the satire after 1440 (cf. the edition of W. Setz 
(Weimar, 1976], 10-11). 

153. The critical edition of the manuscript promised by Wagner, 
Op. cit., 75, has now apparently been placed in the hands of a 
doctoral student at Seville University (information from Dr Wagner 
via Dr Nigel Griffin). 
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great Lorenzo Mehus first used them as evidence for Niccoli's life 
in his Praefatio to the letters of Ambrogio Traversari in 1759. 155 
In the manner of the time he gave the source of his brief extracts 
as a vague "codicem chartaceum in 4°". Fifty years later in his 
three-volume life of Filelfo, Rosmini states that he examined a 
copy of a Neapolitan manuscript of In Lallum but found it "si piena 
d'oscenità" that he could not bring himself to divulge its 
contents. 155 Zippel cited these two authors, without finding the 
mysterious paper manuscript. He might have taken a hint from the 
qualification Mehus gives himself on the title page of Traversari's 
letters:  "Etruscae Academiae Cortonensis socio", for in 1884 
Girolamo Mancini, himself a scholar of Italian humanism, catalogued 
the contents of the Academy's library at Cortona, disclosing that 
the poems were to be found in MS 242, fols. 34-38V.19Ó6 since then 
the manuscript has been briefly noticed by Ernst Walser, the 
biographer of Poggio, and on Walser's notification by Giovanni 
Ponte. 57 

No-one has yet undertaken the publication of these satires, 
and an inspection of MS 242 suggests the reason. It is written in 
an ugly and difficult mercantile hand, with a few inconsistent 
humanistic elements, of around the mid-fifteenth century. The 
labour of  deciphering 1:158 brings scant reward.  Filelfo's poems 
are not easy reading at the best of times, but scarcely a verse of 
these texts can be read as it stands; sometimes a single line 
requires multiple emendation; and we cannot even be sure that the 


154. Traversarii epietolae, I, lxi. 

155. Rosmini, Vita di Francesco Filelfo, I, 49 note 1, where he 
confuses this satire with the invective mentioned in Traversari, 
ep. VI.21, which as we have seen does not concern Filelfo; 
followed in this by Voigt, Risorgimento, I, 352 note 4. The Naples 
manuscript appears to be lost (cf. Gianni Zippel's note to Zippel, 
116 note 95). [Addendum: F. Foissier, Ila Bibliotheque Farnese, 
Le Palais Farnése, III.2 (Rome, 1982), has just become available to 
me. His catalogue of the Farnese manuscripts in the Biblioteca 
Nazionale of Naples reports (p. 266) In Lallun in BNN V.E. 58, 
fols. 159-160V.] 

156. Mancini's catalogue was later republished in the Mazzatinti 
Inventari delle biblioteche italiane series, XVIII (1912), 69 for 
MS 242. 

157. Walser, Poggius, 177 note 1. More extensively used by Ponte, 
"Lepidus e Libripeta," Rinascimento, n.s. 12 [1972], 248 note 3, on 
whose work see Section VII below and note 171. 

158. E.g. Walser, Loc. cit., quotes the opening words of In Margum 
as "Serie cupis Leonarde", which read in the manuscript "Scire 
cupis Leonardo", which itself needs the supplement of Mehus "Scire 
<quidnam...", as printed in his Praefatio. The same emendation 
appears at the foot of fol. 36 in an eighteenth-century hand, which 
I suppose is that of Mehus himself. 
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authentic compositions were free of metrical blunders in the first 
place. 12 As the texts grind towards their early end - in each 
case at line 99 out of a presumed original 100 verses - the semi- 
literate scribe abandons pretentions to continuous sense and 
contents himself with seeming-Latin. One wonders why he troubled 
to write out the satires, which he can scarcely have returned to 
with pleasure. 

In these circumstances, the presentation of a readable text 
would have to rest on extensive re-writing, which I defer to a time 
when a more thorough study (and preferably other manuscripts) can 
enlighten the many obscurities. In the meantime, the main lines of 
Filelfo's objurgations are discernible amid the gloom and I offer 
the following paraphrases. 


Lallus; or scenes from domestic life 


When Lallus left for Rimini to avoid the plague he 
appointed  Benvenuta guardian of the books he had 
assembled by theft and fraud. As he left she tearfully 
beseeched him to remain chaste on the journey and to 
avoid the company of the parasitic Codrus. He laughed 
and consoled her with kisses and smooth words, urging her 
likewise to preserve herself for him alone until he 
should return to renew the sexual combat. Great is the 
ingenuity of the human mind; like a latterday Daedalus 
Benvenuta lays out her plan. “My sexual rage cannot be 
sated. Why should I live in celibate poverty while you 
make off with your catamite Codrus? Unless you make a 
speedy return, I shall sell off all your treasure - the 
books you never open - and give myself freely to all 
comers." Soothing her, Lallus, you forget your own 
advice, that departing husbands provide their wives with 
glass dildoes. Remember that under your guidance, your 
brother Giovanni's wife found comfort thus. When he 
returned and by chance found the implement, she softened 
his angry suspicions by disclosing the whole tale, 
whereupon Giovanni turned to grateful worship of Priapus. 
You forget all this, old Nestor, and squander your love 
on boys, destined to die insane in despite of the laws of 
God and man. (The next six lines are unintelligible to 
me, apparently involving an appeal by Benvenuta to Codrus 
for help. The satire ends, line 99, with her words: 
"Serpit hiems propera; mollis fuge, Lalle, cinaedos.") 


159. Cf. the later (1464) cricicisms of Galeottus Martius, Invec- 
tivae in Fr. Philelphun, ed.  L. Juhász (Leipzig, 1932), 7-8, 
17-35, and Oliver, "Satires", 30 note 21, on this, and p. 29 on 
other metrical licence. 
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Margus; or Fons irarum To Francesco Barbaro 


You ask, Francesco, why Margus is so inimical to Leo- 
nardo.  Benvenuta was the cause, who even now shares her 
life with him, if life it be. Like a Pasiphae pretending 
to be chaste Io, she came to Florence in search of a 
bachelor to serve. There is in this city a notorious 
family of low origin called Niccoli. She first seduced 
without difficulty a brother whom Florence calls Panurgus 
(Giovanni). But soon Niccoló was ensnared by her wiles - 
his Diana as he fondly imagines. Love blinded him, for 
he was not her master but her slave. No shame held him 
back, no fear of obloquy. "Can you preach against vice 
when you soil your brother's bed? Can you defame your 
brothers! wives when you openly flaunt your whore?" Soon 
she openly took to living with him, and began to abuse 
the brothers and their wives. Margus, overcome by sexual 
passion, lent ready ears to her venomous tongue. 
Panurgus, seeing their disgusting love-making through a 
chink in the wall, summoned another brother Bernardo and 
together they dragged her by the hair into the streets, 
naked and shrieking for Margus. The whole neighbourhood 
assembled, with laughter and applause for the action of 
Panurgus, who ignored Margus' entreaties to beat him 
instead. Benvenuta's disgrace became rapidly know 
throughout the city, as Margus shut himself mourning in 
his room. When Leonardo heard of it he offered his 
friend some stern advice: your infatuation has made you 
blind to virtue, your sexual servitude has brought you 
only ill fame. This was quietly told Margus by a 
manservant; in fury he threw down the scabrous love 
poems he chanced to be holding - the only edifying aspect 
of the whole scandal. So now you see, Francesco, why 
Margus pours forth his venom over Leonardo. 


In Margum (µάργος: madman) is in effect no more than a rework- 
ing of Bruni's ep. V.4, with some small additions perhaps based 
in equal measure on current gossip and Filelfan invention. ! Bruni 
in the letter does not specify Bernardo as the brother who assisted 
Giovanni in administering Benvenuta's punishment, but we need not 
suppose that the detail comes from an unmutilated Oratio in nebulo- 
nem. It must have been (if it is true) common knowledge in 
Florence, or at least knowledge that Filelfo's love of scandal 


160. N.B. also that lines 2-3 "poetam auricutem" implies knowledge 
of Guarino's "In auripellem poetam", and the theme of Niccoli's 


abject slavery may derive from Guarino's observations (ep. 17, 
lines 308-338). 
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could dig out, even from Bruni himself. Two other points are worth 
making here. While we cannot date In Margum precisely, its associ- 
ation with In Lallun favours the period 1431-35, possibly towards 
the latter year, when Filelfo's removal to Siena dissolved 
restraint; Benvenuta is depicted as still living with Margus at 
that time. Second, Francesco Barbaro, who had to all appearances 
healed the rift in 1426, can hardly have been desirous, as Filelfo 
claims, of the exposition of its causes. He must have become well 
acquainted over the long years of the quarrel with the source of 
the trouble, especially if Poggio showed him, as he was requested, 
Bruni's ep. V.4 in 1426.161 τε was plainly a tactic to put the 
amiable Barbaro in a difficult position by the unwelcome impli- 
cation that he shared Filelfo's views on Niccoli, just as Traver- 
sari had been compromised by the dedication of  Benvenuti's 
invective. ! 

In Lallum (λάλος: chatterbox) seems more of a fantasy. The 
charges of pederasty and irreligion are so conventional that 
scarcely any object of Renaissance invective, least of all Filelfo 
himself, escaped then, 163 The satire opens with a highly coloured 
scene of the parting of Benvenuta and Niccoli as he sets out on the 
long journey which took him to Rimini, Verona and Venice in the 
company of the Medici brothers, Cosimo and Lorenzo, and Carlo 
Marsuppini. It emerges from Traversari's letters of this time, 
however, that Benvenuta in fact accompanied her lover on this trip, 
which lasted about a year from autum 1430, 164 Filelfo is 
convicted of a falsehood at the outset, and we need not attend to 
the alleged devices which Niccoli is said to have recommended for 
the comfort of abandoned wives. 

In a furious letter of complaint to Cosimo, dated 1 May 1433 
(in which he also mentions Bruni's invective), Filelfo assigned the 
breakdown of their hitherto good relations to the poison insinuated 
in his mind by Niccoli and Marsuppini on this journey: fleeing from 


161. Cf. note 103. Poggio seems to refer to this request in his 
reply, ep. I1.41, ed. Tonelli, I, 179: "Cum Francisco Barbaro sum 
saepissime; adhuc tamen nil egi eorum quae scribis....Volo enim 
hanc rem tractare quasi de improviso." 

162. Gothein, Barbaro, 371 note 104, makes this point. For 
Filelfo's dealings with Barbaro (on occasion the victim of his 
abuse) see Gothein, 139-47 - but the old canard about "Filelfo's" 
invective from Traversari, ep. VI.21, makes its accustomed appear- 
ance. 

163. Niccoli's religious views were conventional enough, as a read- 
ing of the letters of Poggio and Traversari shows; cf. Gombrich, 
The Heritage of Apelles, 100 on this. I am surprised that Ponte 
(below, note 171), 246-49, takes these charges seriously. 

164. Traversari, epp. VIII.2, 35, 36, 38 (= VIII.39, 35, 36, 40, 
Luiso, Riordinamento); cf. Zippel, 97 note 100 and 113-14, on the 
stages of the journey. 
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the plague in Florence he caught a different disease from his 
flatterers,19? The closing words of the satire place the leave- 
taking scene somewhat before the onset of winter 1430, and that is 
the earliest possible date for its composition. Filelfo ends 
another letter of expostulation, directly to Niccoli on 13 April 
1433, with the claim that he will never give him cause for hatred, 
in the future as in the past. This would indicate a later date for 
our two satires if we could only trust any single statement on 
these matters from their author. 156 Much work remains to be done 
on the chronology of all Filelfo's early work. 

It seems that In Lallum was not circulated, beyond perhaps 
a few close friends, before 1435, for Poggio's heated defence of 
his friend, the Invectiva prima in Philelphun, was provoked by 
15.167 We have the clearest evidence that lallus is the “satyram 
nuper editam" referred to there: "quomodo ausus es comminisci vit- 
reum priapum relictum mulieri...?" (p. 168); "Tu alter Pluto, non 
Lallus sed Gallus..." (p. 167). As to the date of the first invec- 
tive, Filelfo wrote to Poggio from Siena on 15 February 1435 that 
he had heard of the issue of some maledictions, and he challenges 
Poggio to deny his authorship. Poggio's reply of 14 March is 
evasive and amounts to an indirect admission of guilt.168 In the 
invective Filelfo is already at Siena ("O beatos Senenses", p. 
168), whither he went at the end of 1434; it can accordingly be 
dated with some precision to the period mid-December 1434 - mid- 
February 1435. A second attack from Poggio soon followed, "cum 
altera abiecti animalis satyrula fuerit ad me delata", in which the 
charges Filelfo laid against Niccoli's mordacity are turned back 
upon his own head. 16 The contents of the "altera satyrula" as 
Poggio perceived them indicate Satyrae, 1.5 as the offending item. 
We thus have no direct knowledge of the publication of Margus, and 
it may have been discarded early in favour of pieces showing Fil- 
elfo's genius in a more original light; or the addressee, Barbaro, 
may have managed to dissuade Filelfo from its dissemination. 


165. Philelphi epistolae (ed. Venice, 1502), fol. 12. 

166. Ibid., fol. 11V. 

167. Poggii Opera, ed. Fubini, I, 164-69, the first of four invect- 
ives which stretched over ten years. For a discussion see Walser, 
Poggius, 176-80. 

168. Opera, IV, 609 (with Fubini's note, p. 607); Ep. V.17, ed. 
Tonelli, II, 56. 

169. Opera, I, 170-74, dated Florentiae VI kal. Feb. in the manu- 
scripts, according to Walser, Poggius, 177 note 4. It is difficult 
to take this as the date of issue, because the opening shows it to 
have been written some time after Invectiva I in response to a 
further satire: hence not 27 January 1435. Poggio married after 55 
years of bachelorhood on 19 January 1436, and an invective is 
unlikely to have occupied his honeymoon. A year later he was in 
Bologna, not Florence, and Niccoli was on his deathbed. 
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Till the very end of his life, then, Niccoli was involved in 
constant strife, and to the end also a combination of arrogance and 
diffidence prevented any statement of his position from his own 
hand. In Poggio he found a defender more than capable of trading 
insults with Filelfo. The Poggian invectivae are worth reading 
as an example of how very differently Niccoli could be viewed 
through the eyes of affection, but of course they give a picture of 
the man no truer than those found in invectives coming from the 
opposite direction. After Niccoli's death on 3 February 1437, the 
Poggio-Filelfo feud took on a life of its own. Eventually in 1448, 
in a strange parallel to the reconciliation of Bruni and Niccoli, 
another Venetian, Pietro Tommasi, performed the office of Barbaro 
and effected a rapprochement between the two controversialists. In 
this case we know very definitely that the resumption of friendship 
was rather less than half-hearted. 


VII. Coda: Alberti 


It is more usual nowadays to launch attacks on literary eminences 
when they are safely in the grave; quite the reverse in the 
Quattrocento, when reputations could be made or broken by the type 
of public denunciation examined here. As in much else, Leon 
Battista Alberti offers an exception. Some youthful pieces of his, 
Latin prose sketches after Lucian, were gathered as the Intercoena- 
198 in 1439. Four of these pieces oppose the autobiographical 
figure of Lepidus to one Libripeta, a mordant but unproductive 
bibliophile who seeks fame through detraction of others, an 
agnostic involved in a sordid affair with an old woman. Libripeta 
in short is Niccoli, as Eugenio Garin first noted. 170 

These Intercoenales cannot be classed with the invectives, 
being rather satire of a very individual sort, but they reflect and 
refract many themes of the earlier attacks. In conclusion, I draw 
the reader's attention to the careful study of G. Ponte which 
traces the relation of Libripeta to the image of Niccoli as pre- 
sented by his enemies. 171 One point overlooked by Ponte is that 
there is more than a little Albertian irony in the dedication of 
Book IV of the work to Poggio; that book contains in Somnium "una 
‘summa' dei vizi" of the man whose cause Poggio had so recently 


170. E. Garin, "Venticinque intercenali inedite di L.B. Alberti," 
Belfagor, 19 (1964), 387 note 19; some of the anti-Niccoli 
Intercenali published from a new manuscript by Garin, "Leon 
Battista Alberti: alcune intercenali inedite," Rinascimento, n.s. 
4 (1964), 125 ff., especially Somnium, 141-45, Cynicus (another 
Niccoli figure), 150-57. 

171. G. Ponte, "Lepidus e Libripeta," Rinascimento, n.s. 12 (1972), 
237 -65. 
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and so strenuously championed. !72 The unsought dedication - yet 
another one - from his young companion in the papal Curia may 
explain why we find no trace of contact between these very 
different intellectuals after a brief letter of 1437 in which 
Poggio commended Alberti's Philodoxeos to Lionello d'Este. 17? 
One would like to think that the morose pedant of popular belief 
inspired such loyalty even in death. 


172. The words of Ponte, op. cit., 242. 
173. Ep., VI.23, ed. Tonelli, II, 129-30. 
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“The Faithless Kabazitai 
and Scholario1” 


A.A.M. Bryer 


I. The obit for 26 April 1429 


Robert Browning does not insist that his pupils share his passion 
for Byzantine manuscripts and those who wrote them. But they end 
up with it. It is done casually: a muttered aside, or postcard 
reminder, that there might be something of interest in, say, a mid- 
fourteenth-century synaxarion from Trebizond, now convenient to 
Balliol. Such means brought me to Bodleian MS Gr. Lit. d. 6, 
formerly Peristerota MS 12. In 1976 I published 37 obits and 
other marginal notes from this synaxarion, in a relay of 23 hands, 
running from 1368-1563. 1 I proposed that it came from the cave 
monastery of St Sabbas, above Trebizond, where in twists of the 
civil wars the Grand Komnenos Michael (1341, 1344-49) banished his 
depraved son the Grand Komnenos John III (1342-44) in 1344-45 and 
was in turn banished in 1349-50 by the Grand Komnenos Alexios III 
(1349-90), whose own death is memorialised in the manuscript. 

I overlooked a 38th entry and 24th hand in the synaxarion, and 
am most grateful to Dr Irmgard Hutter for drawing my attention to 
it. It is no consolation that others who have examined the manu- 
script since 1898 did not notice this scribble either, for it is 
the most interesting of the series. It is an obit on fol. 62", 
supra, referring to 26 April (pl. 1). The first line is heavily 
cropped and the name commemorated is lost entirely. The second 
line is erased, but can be read with difficulty under ultraviolet 
light. It is in two hands. The first line and second half of the 
third line are in what I had already identified as Hand N, who 
wrote an obit for 22 March 1430; in the relay of annotators, he 
succeeded Hand M after 1418 and was succeeded by Hand O before 
1434. This fits in with an obit date here of Tuesday A.M. 6937 = 
A.D. 1429, referring to 26 April (St Basil of Amaseia). The second 
(erased) line and first half of the third line are in an otherwise 
unidentified hand, say Hand N2. The obit reads: 


l. A. Bryer, "Some Trapezuntine monastic obits (1368-1563)," 
REB, 34 (1976), 125-38 = idem, The Empire of Trebizond and the 
Pontos (London, 1980), Collected Studies, IX. 

2. It will appear, with her discussion, in Irmgard Hutter, 
Corpus der Byzantinischen Miniaturhandschriften, 3, Oxford Bodleian 
Library, LII (Stuttgart, forthcoming). 
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[Hand N] + [τη αυτη ημερα εχοιµηθη: o + 


[Hand N2, erased] ὑπὸ τὸν ἀπίστον τῶν ἀρχόντων αὐτοῦ αἰ.) 
καὶ τ(ὸν) Σχουλαριῶπων: - | 

[Hand N2] (xat) µνησθ(η)τ(ι) adt(dv) Κ(Όρι)ε ἐν τῆ βασιλεία σου: - 
[Hand N] ἔτους FANE. ἡμ(Έρα) Y :-| 


Line 2, by Hand N2, presumes a first one, either beneath what 
can now be seen of Hand N's first line (where there is no sign of 
over-writing), or above it in the top of the margin, which has now 
been cropped for binding. This first line should have followed the 
formula of all the other obits by recording the name of someone who 
had died, or perhaps suffered, under "his archontes the faithless 
Kabazitai and Scholarioi" (line 2) and was to be memorialised (by 
inference) on 26 April. The Kabazitai present no problem. This 
great archontic family was (with the Scholarioi) prominent in the 
civil wars of 1340-63. They dominated major offices of state in 
the capital and were dukes of Chaldia, with (according to the 
interpolator of Chalkokondyles) their home-castle at Mesochaldia 
(Keçi) Kale, or perhaps Golacha-Colagana). In 1461 some Kabazitai 
followed their Grand Komnenos to exile, some held out in their old 
fief in Chaldia (Torul) until 1479, and others were still holding 
coastal lands in the Ottoman defter of 1486.2 The Scholarioi 
present a problem, however, which must be disposed of. 


II. Who were the Scholarioi? 


It either says much for the persuasiveness of Fallmerayer, who in 
1827 first analysed the causes of internal strife in Trebizond, 
or for the gullibility of all subsequent historians of the subject 
who have unquestioningly followed his analysis, sometimes word for 
word, that discussion of Pontic social and political troubles must 
still start with Fallmerayer's explanation of who the Scholarioi 


3. Michael Panaretos, Peri ton Megalon Komnenon, ed. O. Lampsides 
(Athens, 1958), 65-73; L. Chalcocondil, Erpuneri istorice, ed. V. 
Grecu (Bucharest, 1958), 265-66; idem, Historiarum demonstra- 
tiones, ed. Darkó (Budapest, 1922), II, 220, 256; idem, Historiarum 
demonstrationes, ed. I. Bekker (Bonn, 1843), 463, 494, 496; and N. 
Beldiceanu, “Les Qavazid/Kabazités ἃ la lumiére d'un registre 
ottoman de Trébizonde," Studia Turcologica memoriae Alexii Bombaci 
dicata (Naples, 1982), 41-54. For Mesochaldia, see A. Bryer and 
D. Winfield, The Byzantine Monuments and Topography of the Pontos 
(Washington, D.C., forthcoming), section XXII, no. 20. 
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were. He wrote: "Die Faktion der Einheimischen kónnen wir nach 
einem ihrer vornehmsten Sitze die Mesochaldier, oder nach ihrer 
Grundlage die trapezuntisch-kolchische Partei nennen, wührend die 
der Eingewanderten den Namen Scholarier trug, und im Gegensatze zur 
vorigen die  trapezuntisch-byzantinische heissen mag. Diese 
Scholarier waren ursprünglich Palastsoldaten der Kaiser von Kon- 
stantinopel. Ihre Entstehung fällt in das vierte Jahrhundert 
zurück, nach Procopius, der in den Geheimen Denkwürdigkeiten hier- 
über folgende Nachricht gibt:..." going on to quote Procopius, 
Anecdota, xxiv, 15-23 on the Scholariot palace guards under Zeno, 
Justin I and Justinian. A century later Miller (hardly a social 
historian) was content to summarise Fallmerayer: "The principal 
factions were known as the Mesochaldaioi and the Scholarioi, the 
former representing the original Pontic aristocracy, the "'back 
woodsmen! of the Trapezuntine territory, the latter being the 
descendants of the palace guards of Byzantium. The strength of the 
former lay in the provinces, that of the latter in the capital." 
A virtue of Charanis's study of "Internal strife in Byzantium 
during the fourteenth century" of 1941 is that it attempted to 
place the Trapezuntine troubles in their contemporary Byzantine 
context, but he did not advance Fallmerayer's analysis. Finally 
in 1969 Janssens reverted to the sixth century and before, and 
added embroidery to Fallmerayer which Miller, at least, would have 
enjoyed: "Ces transfuges de Byzance de plus ou moins haut parage 
sont désignés sous le nom de Scholarioi et pouraient être comparés 
dans une certaine mesure à ces nobles normands qui accompagnaient 
Guillaume le Conquérant et se heurtérent plus d'une fois à l'ari- 
Stocratie saxonne au cours de l'histoire médiévale de l'Angleterre. 
Cette comparaison appelle naturellement des réserves. En effect, on 
ne saurait mettre sur le méme plan les rudes compagnons de 
Guillaume et leur attitude en pays conquis avec l'entourage byzan- 
tin des premiers Comnénes. Le nom méme de Scholarioi mérite quelque 
commentaire..." going on to quote Procopius, Anecdota at length 
again.  Janssens concluded: "On peut imaginer que leur présence dut 
assez tót indisposer l'aristocratie locale, et que celle-ci oppose 
à la faction des Scholarioi un parti des Mesochaldaioi représentant 
ses intéréts."/ 

First: the "Mesochaldaioi" are not mentioned in any Trapezun- 
tine source.  Fallmerayer presumably coined the term from mentions 
of Mesochaldia as a toponym in Panaretos and the interpolator of 


4. J.P. Fallmerayer, Geschichte des Kaisertums Trapezunt 
(Munich, 1827; rp. Hildesheim, 1964), 169. 

5. W. Miller, Trebizond (London, 1926; rp. Chicago, 1969), 44. 

6. P. Charanis, "Internal strife in Byzantium during the four- 
teenth century," Byzantion, 15 (1941) = ídem, Social, Economic 
and Political Life in the Byzantine Empire (London, 1973), 
Collected Studies, VI, 218. 

7. | E. Janssens, Trébisonde en Colchide (Brussels, 1969), 100. 
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Chalkokondyles.® 

Second: the “Scholarioi", even in Procopius's time, were 
ceasing to be palace guards - as he noted. By the tenth century 
the term seems to have indicated, rather loosely, a tagmatic 
soldier or officer and is not found thereafter. Yet they seem to 
echo in Lazaropoulos's analysis of the parties which emerged in the 
1330's: of καὶ ἀλλήλων Sugppedévtec - of μὲν ᾿Αμιντζανταράνται 
ἐλέγοντο, of δὲ Σχολαρᾶνται . A later and probably Trapezuntine 
order of precedence explains that the protospatharios was locally 
called the anyrtzantarios or emir candar, an officer first attested 
by Panaretos under its Turkish name in 1345.1! Members of the 
Meizomates, Doranites, Mavrokostas and Sampson families held the 
office: despite the Prosopographisches Lexikon der Palaiologenseit, 
the Amyrtzantarioi were not a family.! The Scholarioi were not 
Scholarantai, but by the fourteenth century were, as Gregoras 
specially states, no more or less than a family, which is not 
attested in Trebizond until 1340 but survived the fall of the 
empire in 146]. As the PLP will show, most members of the 
Σχολᾶριος,, Σχολᾶρης and Σχολαρις family were Trapezuntine, but the 
name is also found in the Balkans in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries and was borne most notably by patriarch Gennadios II 
(George) Scholarios of Constantinople (1454-56, 1462-63, 1464- 
65). 

Whatever the origins of their name, and late Byzantine 
occupation names quickly became family ones, the Scholarioi of 
Trebizond were not palace guards, still less the hereditary palace 


8. Panaretos, ed. Lampsides, 74; Chalkokondyles, Bonn ed., 494, 
496. 

9. Hélène Glykatzi-Ahrweiler, Recherches sur l'administration de 
l'Empire byzantin aux IX-XI? siècles (Paris, 1960), 5 note 7, 29 
note 6, 30; P. Lemerle, The Agrarian History of Byzantium from the 
origins to the twelfth century (Galway, 1979), 98, 116 note 1, 118 
note l. 

10. Fontes Trapezuntini, I, ed. A. Papadop(o)ulos-Kerameus (St 
Petersburg, 1897; rp. Amsterdam, 1965), 134. 

ll. Pseudo-Kodinos, Traité des Offices, ed. J. Verpeaux (Paris, 
1966), 341-42, 438; Panaretos, ed. Lampsides, 68. 

12. Panaretos, ed. Lampsides, 68; E. L(obel), "A  chrysobull of 
Alexios III Grand Komnenos," The Bodletan Quarterly, 3 (1921), 
140-43; V. Laurent, "Deux chrysobulles inédits des empereurs de 
Trébizonde Alexis IV/Jean IV et David II", Archeton Pontou, 18 
(1953), 26, 267, 269; Ν.Α. Bees, note in BZ, 17 (1908), 487; 
Chalkokondyles, Bonn ed., 465; PLP, ed. E. Trapp et al. (Vienna, 
1976), I, 80 no. 830. 

13. Nikephoros Gregoras, Byzantinae historiae libri xxxviii, edd. 
L. Schopen and I. Bekker (Bonn, 1830-45), II, 681: genous d’esan 
ton Scholarion;  Panaretos, ed. Lampsides, 66. I am most grateful 
to Dr H.-V. Beyer of the PLP for making its unpublished entries on 
the family available to me. 
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guards of Byzantium stretching back to the "“Scholarioi” of 
Justinian and even Constantine the Great. Like the "Mesochaldaioi", 
the "Scholarioi", as guards of Trebizond, were not conceived until 
1827, when Fallmerayer named them. The Scholarioi, like the 
Kabazitai, were no more than archontic dynasties, in the Pontic 
mould of great ruling families. 

That said, Fallmerayer's equation has its uses. While both 
Kabazitai and Scholarioi held coastal lands and offices at court, 
only the Kabazitai had a Mesochaldian power base in the castles and 
highlands of Inner Chaldia. Further, both Kabazitai and Scholarioi 
were acting as imperial guards, or "Scholarioi", on 26 April 1429, 
when Hand N2 of the Bodleian synaxarion ventured that they had been 
faithless, before Hand N thought better of the opinion.  Whom had 
they betrayed? 

Both Kabazitai and Scholarioi were zealous patrons of churches 
and defenders of the faith against Trebizond's Hagarene neighbours. 
It must be taken that they had been faithless to the person or 
persons memorialised rather than to their God. 

Trapezuntine archontic families held faith with their retinues 
as well as with their Grand Komnenos: had they been faithless to 
their own followers?  Fallmerayer pointed out the basic difference 
between the Kabazitai and Scholarioi: they would have been conflic- 
ting masters to share. They were opposed in 1345 and 1355, but 
found on the same side in 1340, 1344 and 1426. We do not know if 
they were on the same side in the crises of 1332-40, 1341-42, 1344, 
1350-52, 1363 and 1395-1404, but the rule seems to have been that 
all archontic families sank their differences when there was a 
chance to dominate the Grand Komnenos (and that the people of 
Trebizond itself sank differences in opposing them). Such a view 
may lead to a trap as deep as that set by Fallmerayer: that members 
of late Trapezuntine (and for that matter Caucasian or Constantino- 
politan) dynasties acted as coherent social and political forces. 
Panaretos, Lazaropoulos and Hand N2 suggested that they did. The 
internal history of the Grand Komnenoi themselves, and Ottoman 
evidence of how members of the Kabazites, Scholarios or Amiroutzes 
families went their separate ways after 1461, suggests that they 
did not when under stress. ^ At all events, it is hardly likely 
that it was to their common followers that both Kabazitai and 
Scholarioi were faithless in 1429. So it must be taken that they 
betrayed a common lord. He can only be a Grand Komnenos whose name 
has been cropped in line 1 of pl. l. I propose that he is Alexios 
IV. 


14. N. Beldiceanu and Irène Beldiceanu-Steinherr, "Biens des 
Amiroutzés d'aprés un registre ottoman de 1487", TM, 8 (1981), 
63-78; A. Bryer, "Rural society in Matzouka," in Continuity and 
Change in Late Byzantine and Early Ottoman Society, edd. A. Bryer 
and H. Lowry (Birmingham, forthcoming). 
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Pero Tafur visited Trebizond in 1438. He picked up the outline of 
the story. 1? "The emperor there is a Christian and a Greek, and 
they say that the father of the present emperor, in order to 
disinherit his elder brother, approached the Grand Turk, asking him 
to support him, and killed his father, and he had two sons and the 
younger son killed his father, whereby the words of the Evangelist 
were fulfilled: 'For with the same measure that ye mete withal it 
shall be measured to you again. '! The elder brother was he whom I 
had seen in Constantinople, living in exile with his sister, the 
Greek empress, and they say that his relations with her are 
dishonest. "}” He also found that the reigning emperor, John IV 
(1429-1458/60), only knew by rumour that his brother Alexander had 
married Maria, daughter of Dorino I Gattilusio of Mitylene, and 
that he himself had married a Turkish bride in the interests of 
piecemeal proselytization.!? Although a little garbled, Tafur's 
two-stage Oedipal tale can be checked in outline, but Panaretos's 
court chronicle of Trebizond closes before these events and our 
remaining sources, Western and Byzantine, are of varying degrees of 
reliability. What is clear, however, is that John IV had not been 
loyal to his father Alexios IV (1417-29), nor had Alexios's sons 
and wife been faithful to him any more than he had been faithful to 
his father Manuel III (1390-1417). Members of the three 
generations of Grand Komnenoi were variously accused of adultery, 
apostasy, incest, parricide, piracy and rebellion (the order is 
merely alphabetical). These charges are probably justified. 
Alexios IV was son of the Grand Komnenos Manuel III by 
Eudokia, daughter of David VIII of Georgia (1346-60). Clavijo 


15. Pero Tafur, Travels and Adventures 1435-1439, ed. and 
trans. M. Letts (London, 1926), 116, 130, 138, 150. Cf. A.A. 
Vasiliev, "Pero Tafur, a Spanish traveller of the fifteenth 
century, and his visit to Constantinople, Trebizond and Italy," 
Byaantion, 7 (1932), 75-122; and idem, “A note on Pero Tafur", 
Byaantion, 10 (1935), 65-66. 

16. Mark, IV, 24. 

17. Maria Komnene, sister of John IV, Alexander and David Grand 
Komnenoi, wife of John VIII Palaiologos (1425-48); she may be 
represented by Pisanello: A. Bryer, "Pisanello and the princess of 
Trebizond,” Apollo, 76 (1962), 601-3; she died in 1440. 

18. Tafur, ed. Letts, 131-32: "I said: 'My Lord, they say, rather, 
that you gave her to you so that she could turn you into a Moor, by 
reason of your expectations from her and the little that you 
have.'" 

19. N. Iorga, Notes et extraits pour servir ἃ l'histoire des 
Croisades au XV€ siecle, I (Paris, 1899), 272-75, 304-5; F. 
Thiriet, Régestes des délibérations du Sénat de Vénise concernant 
la Romanie, II (Paris, 1958), no. 1781. 
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reckoned him as being about 25 years old in 1404 (i.e. born about 
1381). 20 However Panaretos records not his birth, but that of his 
brother Basil in 1382, who has been presumed to have been the 
elder brother.?! That there may be something in Tafur's story is 
that while Basil is not heard of again, Alexios IV was already 
described as co-emperor in 1395. But although the Grand Turk, 
Bayezid I (1389-1402), campaigned perilously close to the Pontos, 
there is no evidence of any direct Ottoman-Trapezuntine contact; 
aged about thirteen in about 1395, Alexios IV would have been 
precocious in making the contact himself. Eudokia, his mother, 
died on 2 May 1395. Manuel acted fast by sending his sister to 
Constantinople to seek not only a new bride for himself, but a wife 
for his young son. The two brides, Anna Philanthropene for Manuel 
and Theodora Kantakouzene for Alexios IV, landed at St Phokas, 
Kordyle (now Akgakale, about 25 km. west of Trebizond) on 4 
September 1395. Next day Admiral the Grand Duke Scholari(o)s 
escorted them to the capital. It poured with rain. 

Alexios IV would have been co-emperor for over 22 years before 
he finally succeeded Manuel III in 1417; in turn John IV would have 
been co-emperor for a dozen years before Alexios IV was assassina- 
ted in 1429. Late Byzantine (and Georgian) collegiate sovereignty, 
far from satisfying hankerings for power, caused further difficul- 
ties in Trebizond when crown princes were manipulated by arch- 
ontes. Twenty-two years is a long time to be in waiting. Tafur 
states outright that Alexios killed Manuel; Finlay ventured the 
unsubstantiated opinion that "Alexios was suspected of hastening 
his father's death."2? There may be something in this too, for 
Manuel seems to have faded away. The Continuator of Panaretos 
affirms that he died on 5 March 1412 after reigning 27 years (i.e. 
until 1417).2^ An inscription on an Armenian altar refers to both 
Kyr Manawli and Kyr Alexi as tekfurs in 863 = 1413/14, which is the 
last known reference to Manuel. Venetian sources refer to a 


20. Ruy Gonzales de Clavijo, Embajada a  Tamorlán, ed. F.L. 
Estrada (Madrid, 1943), 75; idem, Embassy to Tamerlane 1403-1406 
(London, 1928), trans. G. le Strange, lll; cf. F.L. Estrada, 
"Viajeros espanoles en Asia: la embajada de Enrique III a Tamorlán 
(1403-1406)," Revista de la Universidad Complutense, 3 (1981), 
227-46. 

21. Panaretos, ed. Lampsides, 80. 

22. Panaretos, ed. Lampsides, 81; D.M. Nicol, The Byzantine Family 
of Kantakouzenos (Cantacuzenus) ca 1100-1460 (Washington, D.C., 
1968), 168-70. 

23. G. Finlay, A History of Greece, IV (Oxford, 1877), 392, 398. 
24. Panaretos, ed. Lampsides, 81. 

25. J. Fallmerayer, “Original-Fragmente, Chroniken, Inschriften 
und anderes Material zur Geschichte des Kaiserthums Trapezunt," 
AbhBay, Phil.-hist.Kl., 4 (1844), 106-7. This is apparently the 
inscription in the Armenian church of the Mother of God (Asduadzad- 
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single emperor of Trebizond in February and March 1416, and Alexios 
IV issued a prostagma in favour of Dionysiou without reference to 
Manuel in September 1416.26 τε it was not until Manuel died on 5 
March 1417 that Alexios IV became senior, or sole, emperor, he was 
not one of the five new emperors who had been proclaimed in the 
East of which the Venetian Senate was informed in October 1417. 
Clavijo's account of Alexios IV's relations with his father 
Manuel III, and the interpolator of Chalkokondyles's story of John 
IV's relations with his father Alexios IV, have a certain sameness, 
which Tafur observed. The key figure in both is a protovestiarios, 
after the panhypersebastos the second non-imperial dignitary in the 
Trapezuntine taxis. The office was customarily held by members 
of such archontic families as the  Doranites,  Loukites and 
Kabazites: George Amiroutzes himself was last protovestiarios. 
Clavijo's account is that at some time before 1404 (and presumably 
after 1395) Manuel had appointed, and fallen under the spell of, a 
protovestiarios who did not come from the archontic circle. 
He looked noble enough, but was said to be the son of a baker. 
Young Alexios and the archontes found common cause against 
Manuel and his confidant, whom the emperor refused to give up. 


zin), given with the omission of reference to Manuel and Alexios by 
Menas Vadapet Bzhshkean, History of the Pontos which is on the 
Black Sea (in Armenian, which I am grateful to Dr Sebastian Brock 
for translating) (Venice, 1819), 79; cf. P. Minas Bijigkyan, 
Karadeniz kiyilari Tarih Cografyaei, tr. H.D. Andreasyan (Istanbul, 
1969), 54. Fallmerayer, and Miller, Trebizond, 79, mistakenly 
computed the year 863 of the Armenian Great Era to 1417: it is 8 
December 1413 - 7 December 1414. 

26. G.M. Thomas and R. Predelli, Diplomatarium Veneto-Levantinum, 
II (Venice, 1899), 169; Thiriet, Régestes, II, no. 1602; N. 
Oikonomidés, Actes de Dionysiou (Paris, 1968), I, 10-15, 50-61, 
97-101, 155-57. 

27. orga, Notes et Extraits, I, 264. 

28. Pseudo-Kodinos, ed. Verpeaux, 344, 347. 

29. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, Fontes, I, 1; Panaretos, ed. Lampsides, 
67, 69, 70, 71, 78; Chalkokondyles, Bonn ed., 494, 498; ed. Darko, 
II, 219-220; Beldiceanu, TM, 8 (1981), 63-78; Iorga, Notes et 
Extraits, III, 246 (Jeronimo de Nigro, "megavistiarius" who is 
probably the Genoese protovestiarios who saved Geoffroi de Thoisy 
from Mingrelian hands in 1445; see Wavrin in Anciennes Cronicques 
d'Engleterre, ed. Mlle Dupont (Paris, 1863), I, 95- 97; III, 
151-59). The identity of the protovestiarios in 1404 and 1426 
respectively is unknown and candidates are dubious. For the 
former, S. Ioannides, Historia Καὶ statistike Trapezountos 
(Constantinople, 1870), 138, has a protovestiarios John Marouzos, 
who married Anna, daughter of Alexios III and founder of St 
Philip's, Trebizond; cf. Un Phanariote (i.e. E. Rizo-Rangabes), 
Livre d’or de la noblesse Phanariote (Athens, 1892), 87. Although 
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"The son making war on his father, defeated him, besieging him 
during three months in the capital, for all the great nobles of the 
state ('los mayores omnes del ynperio') were his partisans, "30 The 
latter presumably included both Kabazitai and Scholarioi and the 
scene repeated that of the 1340's, when an archontic quarter around 
St Eugenios faced the imperial citadel in siege across the eastern 
ravine of Trebizond. This time, according to Clavijo, the 
akolouthos, or chourtzes (variously Hortehi, Vrehi and 
Koros) ,?! 52nd in the Trapezuntine taxis, patched things up between 
all parties: "In what followed the emperor his father suffered much 
in honour, and in reputation, but he insisted on keeping about his 
person that base-born officer the" protovestiarios. 

Like Tafur, Clavijo picked up local gossip, but in this case 
it must have been more recent. When did the co-emperor Alexios 
revolt against his father? In 1395 there had been two emperors; in 
1404 Clavijo is at pains to explain why both Manuel and Alexios 
were emperors. But only one emperor of Trebizond is mentioned in 
Timur's letter to the Regent John VII Palaiologos of 15 May 1402. 
The letter greatly exaggerates the military and naval potential of 
the Pontos. But embassies which led to it had passed through 
Trebizond on their way to and from Palaiologos and Timur on 29 
August and 10 September 1401, where they may be expected to have 
noticed how many emperors, if not soldiers and ships, the place 
had. 33 Was it then that Alexios besieged Manuel and could claim to 


the Mourouzai had a Pontic background, perhaps in  Chaldian 
Mourouzanton (Muruzli), I would be inclined to dismiss John 
Mourouzos and Anna Komnene, who are otherwise unattested, as later 
Phanariot fantasy, were it not for the fact that a "Moruz" figures 
in the 1486 defter. At all events, the son-in-law of Alexios 
III was unlikely to have also been son of a baker. For the proto- 
vestiarios of 1426, I am equally dubious of George, proposed by 
A.K. Hypsilantes, Ta meta ten halosin (1453-1789) (Constantinople, 
1870), 10 - a mine of misinformation. 

30. Clavijo, ed. Estrada, 76; trans. Le Strange, 112. 

31. Pseudo-Kodinos, ed. Verpeaux, 344, 347; Professor V.L. Ménage 
kindly offers the etymology of kor = belt. 

32. Clavijo, ed. Estrada, 75, where proconestari should surely 
be read as protovestari; trans. Le Strange, 112, has protovestati 
(again, better protovestari); at any rate, it is not protovesti- 
arites. 

33. Μ.Μ. Alexandrescu-Dersca, La campagne de Timur en Anatolie 
(Bucharest, 1942; rp. London, 1977), 123-24 (letter to be re-edited 
by A. Luttrell); 0. Lampsides, "To axiopiston tes epistoles Dabid 
A' Megalou Komnenou kai to egkomion Trapezountos tou Bessarionos," 
Byaantiaka, 2 (1982), 53-60 (defending the military estimates 
of the 1402 letter); Hilda Hookham, Tamburlaine the Conqueror 
(London, 1962), 243-44; Iorga, Notes et Extraits, I, 113; M. 
Sanudo, Vitae ducwn Venetorum (Milan, 1730), cols. 797-98. 
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be sole emperor? 

The interpolator of Chalkokondyles has a similar story of over 
twenty years later. He states that John IV accused Theodora Kanta- 
kouzene, his mother and Alexios IV's bride of 1395, of adultery 
with the then protovestiarios. He murdered the protovestiarios 
and proceeded to lock his parents in a room with the intention of 
killing them also. But the archontes of the city, who appear to 
have been on John's side against his father, as they had been on 
Alexios's side against his father a generation before, dissuaded 
him from further murder, and he escaped to Georgia. In Trebizond 
Alexios IV named his son and John's brother Skantarios (i.e. 
Alexander) co-emperor in his place. In Georgia Alexander the Great 
(1412-43) befriended the renegade Alexios and gave him his daughter 
as wife. John went on to Caffa seeking someone who had a ship in 
order to invade Trebizond and make war upon his father Alexios. He 
found a Genoese captain called (name missing) with a large caravel, 
furnished with all kinds of arms, and set out against his father 
Alexios in Trebizond. They landed at St Phokas, Kordyle, and 
captured the monastery and set up camp within the place. Then the 
Kabazitai came secretly to him to betray their emperor. For they 
formed the imperial bodyguard in the proasteion of Achantos (now 
Ahanda, near  Platana-Akcaabat, midway between Trebizond and 
Kordyle) ,24 with armaments and engines of war. The Kabazitai 
allowed the enemy to reach Alexios safely and let John's archontes 
enter Alexios's war tent unsuspected, where thy murdered him at 
midnight. But the Emperor John had ordered them not to kill his 
father, but only to capture and bring Alexios to him. But they 
killed Alexios, rather than capturing him, hoping that John would 
show himself the better pleased. But afterwards the Emperor John 
had one of them blinded and cut off the hand of the other, to 
demonstrate that he had not wanted to have his father killed, only 
to have Alexios brought to him. In this way John entered into the 
rule of the empire; and he showed considerable reverence towards 
his father, burying him first in a tomb in the Theoskepastos 
monastery and later moving him to the metropolitan church (of the 


34. There are in fact two candidates for Achantos. One is the 
"Achantakan" - i.e. chandax or palisade - of St Kerykos, which 
the Türkmens attacked in 1336: Panaretos, ed. Lampsides, 64.  Bryer 
and Winfield, Pontos, section XX, no. 39 (Church L), have 
tentatively identified this with the site and well-built church at 
Kryoneri (Soguksu) above, and to the south-west of, Trebizond. The 
other is Ahanda, a group of settlements along the stream north-west 
of Platana (Akçaabat), where there are signs of a chapel and other 
medieval remains: section XVII, no. 7. I incline to this Ahanda as 
that of Alexios IV's assassination at Achantos, on grounds of its 
modern name and because it is midway on the highroad between 
Trebizond and Kordyle. 
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Chrysokephalos).?? 

The interpolator of Chalkokondyles, who supplies this story, 
is also the sole source for other details of fifteenth-century 
Trapezuntine events.  Spirited and gossipy, he reveals in this and 
other passages that he knew the geography of the Trikomian coast 
between Trebizond and Kordyle intimately - for example his is the 
only literary reference to the medieval site of Ahanda. But he is 
quite innocent of the passion for dates shown by local annalists 
such as the continuator of Panaretos and is difficult to control. 
The sheer colour of his accounts is against him. As Laurent 
observed "son origine et sa valeur sont encore à établir".JÓ The 
Bodleian obit should now make him be taken seriously as a source. 

As Kursanskis pointed out, the interpolator garbles his 
account of Trapezuntine and Karakoyunlu and Akkoyunlu alliances, 
and dates the marriage of the Grand Komnenos Alexander to the 
period between the flight of John IV and the assassination of 
Alexios IV, whereas Tafur testifies that it must have been almost a 
decade later. This sort of error is understandable in one 
writing well after 1461. In other details he can now be checked 
further. 

John must have escaped to Georgia before the mother he had 
abused died on 12 November 1426, and was buried inside the Chryso- 
kephalos cathedral. 39 The interpolator's statement that he married 
a Georgian princess soon after is not in necessary conflict with 
Tafur's that he was married to an infidel in 1438; Grand Komnenoi 
had successive wives as well as mistresses and Tafur may not have 
been too clear either as to whether Georgian princesses, who took 
Turkish epithets, were Turkish too, 9 Tafur also stated that 


35. Chalkokondyles, Bonn ed., 462-64; ed. Darkó, II, 220. 

36. V. Laurent, "L'assassinat d'Alexis IV, empereur de Trébizonde 
(* 1429). Date et circonstances," Archeion Pontou, 20 (1955), 
140 note 3. Cf. V. Grecu, "Zu den Interpolationen im Geschichts- 
werke des Laonikos Chalkokondyles", BSHAcRoum, 27 (1946), 92-94 
(the Trapezuntine interpolations in the Bonn ed. are in pp. 462-66 
and 494-98); H. Ditten, Der Russiand-Exkurs des Laonikos Chalko- 
kondyles (Berlin, 1968); and idem, "Die Korruptel Chorobion und 
die Unechtheit der Trapezunt und Georgien betreffenden Partien in 
Laonikos Chalkokondyles' Geschichtswerk," Studia Byzantina, ed. 
J. Irmscher (Halle, 1966), 57-70 - a supposed confusion between 
Rostov-on-Don and the obscure village of Chorobe (Horovi) in 
(significantly) Trapezuntine Trikomia. 

37. M. KurSanskis, "La descendance d'Alexis IV, empereur de 
Trébizonde," REB, 37 (1979), 239-47. 

38.  Panaretos, ed. Lampsides, 81. 

39. M. KurSanskis, "Relations matrimoniales entre Grands Comnànes 
de Trébizonde et princes Géorgiens," Bedi Kartlisa, 34 (1976), 
116-17 (on Turkish Caucasian epithets), and 122-25 (on John IV's 
marriages). His reading of Tafur is that it was John IV, not 
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Alexander, brother of John IV, was Alexios IV's elder son; albeit 
in exile, he was the first emperor of Trebizond he met, and he may 
have assumed that he was older than John IV. The interpolator of 
Chalkokondyles (who calls Alexander "Skantarios" in the Turkish 
style) does not state the order of birth, but explains why 
Alexander had a certain pre-eminence. On the flight of John to 
Georgia before 12 November 1426, Alexios made Alexander co-emperor. 
The rest of the interpolator's story can be checked. On 8 November 
1427 the Genoese government wrote to its Crimean officials 
restraining its officials from making war on Alexios IV because his 
son had fled to Caffa - presumably from Georgia. 40 Genoa was on 
poor terms with Trebizond, though it may have been with John IV, 
rather than Alexios IV, that the Republic was on poor terms. It 
may be that the Genoese kept John in Caffa until they establish- 
ed which emperor would be more amenable to them. At any rate 
Antonio de Allegro was sent from Caffa to Trebizond to discuss 
peace terms on 22 August 1428. 41 He would have seen the co- 
emperors Alexios IV and Alexander and, if the way that Tafur 
reported to and from the then exiled Alexander and John IV ten 
years later is anything to go by, would have informed them of the 
movements of the exiled John IV and told the rebel of conditions in 
Trebizond. I venture that Antonio de Allegro's relative Domenico de 
Allegro was the Genoese captain whom the interpolator of Chalko- 
kondyles states John IV made his protostrator for his invasion; 
in December 1448 John's "prothocapitaneus" and "prothostrator" was 
identified in a Genoese document as Domenico de Allegro. ? This 
high office in the Trapezuntine taxis, second only to the Grand 
Domestic, had never before been given to a foreigner. Was it the 
deal which was worked out with John after Antonio had seen the 
situation in the Pontos? It would have assured a Genoese presence 
in Trebizond as the price for assistance in furthering John's 
candidature. i 

Two articles, respectively by Miller and Laurent, have 
narrowed down the date of the assassination of Alexios IV, hitherto 


Alexios IV, who had approached the "Grand Turk", who was in fact 
the Crim-Tatar khan of Solkhat, giving John the wife Tafur was 
to see in succession to his Georgian one, during his sojourn in 
the Crimea in 1427-290; the alliance of John's brother, the last 
Grand Komnenos David, with Maria of Gotthia would also have been 
arranged then. I think these propositions are too ingenious, for 
they suppose that John IV would have both been allowed by the 
Genoese of Caffa to negotiate with two rival local powers, the 
Gotthic and Crim-Tatar, and that both would at that time have 
considered it worth making an alliance with a refugee pretender to 
the Trapezuntine throne. 

40. Iorga, Notes et Extraits, I, 463-64. 

41. Iorga, Notes et Extraits, I, 467-77. 

42. Iorga, Notes et kxtraits, III, 234. 
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thought to have been in 1447, to between 8 November 1427 and 28 
October 1429.43 The latter published a decision of the Venetian 
Senate on 28 October 1429 to subvene for the refortification of its 
base in Trebizond, requested by its baili, "quod propter novitates 
in Trapesunda inter Imperatorem [i.e. Alexios IV] et Cheloiani 
[1.e. Kalatoannes or John IV] filium suum, qui interfeci fecit 
Imperatorem patrem suum et fecit se imperatorem...."44 The 
Saptentes carried the motion with two against and one abstention. 
From this Miller, Vasiliev, and others, have taken the assassina- 
tion to have taken place in September 1429; so far as the baili’s 
report is concerned there was no doubt as to who was the murderer. 
But autumn communications between the eastern Black Sea and Venice 
do not justify a September date. The fall of Trebizond itself, 
probably on 15 August 1461, was not heard of in Venice before 20 
October.^? The point is important because it has been assumed that 
a second deputation sent by the Genoese consul at Caffa to find out 
about peace with the emperor on 2 August 1429, was sent to Alexios 
IV who, if the Bodleian obit is of his death, was over three months 
dead. b In fact, however, no emperor is named; he would have been 
John IV. It is likely, therefore, that the Genoese delegation was 
following up John's Genoese alliance after his coup, so alarming 
the local Venetian baili and precipitating his letter to the 
Senate: here the dates fit. 


IV. The evidence of the Bodleian erasure (pl. 1) and of the 
Marciana omission (pl. 2) 


I propose that the erasure in our Bodleian obit of 26 April 1429 is 
related to an ostentatious gap of ten lines in the final folio of 
the unique manuscript of Panaretos's chronicle of the Grand 
Komnenoi, in Venice Marc. Cod. 608, fol. 312% (pl. 2), and ask 
why and when the information they once provided was suppressed. 
The Marcian manuscript is not a holograph, for Panaretos died soon 
after 1390; a continuator or continuators added five (or more) 
entries thereafter. The copyist of Panaretos and his continuator(s) 
added a probably Trapezuntine taxis immediately after the chronicle 
in the manuscript, suggesting a court provenance, and use, for 


43. W. Miller, "The chronology of Trebizond," EHR, 38 (1923), 
408-10; Laurent, Archeton Pontou, 20 (1955), 138-43; cf. Vasiliev, 
Byaantion, 10 (1935), 65-66. 

44. Laurent, Archeton Pontou, 20 (1955), 139-40; cf. Iorga, Notes 
et Extraits, I, 505. 

45. Α. Bryer, "Ludovico da Bologna and the Georgian and Anatolian 
embassy of 1460-1461," Bedi Kartlisa, 19-29 (1965) = Collected 
Studies, X, 193 note 63. 

46. Iorga, Notes et Extraita, 499. 
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both.  Lampsides dates the copying to 1429-37, which indicates the 
court of John IV. Examination of the manuscript shows that the 
gap is an omission, not an erasure: the shadow of lines visible in 
pl. 2 is that of the taxis on the reverse side of fol. 312. There 
is no way of telling whether the copyist was himself faced with an 
erasure, or simply felt constrained to omit a passage which his 
court readership wished to suppress, but what is clear is that he 
made no attempt to cover up the fact that he had left something 
out. What was it? The first four lines of fol. 312: describe the 
death of Theodora Kantakouzene, the bride of 1395, wife of Alexios 
IV, mother of John IV, Alexander and David, on 12 November 1426, 
and her burial within the Chrysokephalos cathedral. The entry 
after the gap states that in November "of the same year", the 
baeilissa Maria, daughter of prince Alexios of Sts Theodores-Mangup 
(1403? - 1444/47) came from the Crimean Gotthia and married the 
most pious Despot, the Grand Komnenos David - who became last 
emperor of Trebizond in 1458/60-61. Vasiliev and others assumed 
that "this year" referred to the previous entry for 12 November 
1426, and so dated the marriage to the same month. ^8 Following 
Panaretos's habit, his continuator would, however, have written "in 
this month", leaving an unconscionable space for the events of 
13-30 November 1426.49 Lampsides proposed that "in this year" 
referred to 1429. It is tempting to conclude that the ten missing 
lines described the assassination of Alexios IV, on 26 April 1429, 
that while in the Crimea John IV had fixed up an alliance for his 
brother David, whom he made co-emperor in place of Alexander after 
his coup, and before November 1429 when the alliance came to 
fruition with the arrival of Maria of Gotthia.?0 But before we jump 
to conclusions, it should be noted that 26 April 1429 - A.M. 6937 
was not in the same year as November 1429 = A.M. 6938. Thus, if my 
proposal that the events of 26 April 1429 filled part of the gap is 
correct, there must have been a reference to a further date after 1] 
September 1429, which the copyist also saw fit to omit. I can only 
venture that it was of the rehabilitation of the Kabazitai and 
Scholarioi. 

It is Hand N2 of the Bodleian obit who adds the Scholarioi to 
the Kabazitai named by the interpolator of Chalkokondyles as joint 
betrayers of Alexios IV - long after it was necessry to be cautious 
about naming names. But it is clear that both families were soon 
rehabilitated: they were spared at the time and even the actual 


47. Panaretos, ed. Lampsides, 34-37; N. Oikonomides, "The chancery 
of the Grand Komnenoi: imperial tradition and political reality," 
Archeion Pontou, 35 (1979), 311; Pseudo-Kodinos, ed. Verpeaux, 343. 
48. Α.Α. Vasiliev, The Gotha in the Crimea (Cambridge, Mass., 
1936), 198, 214, 282. 

49. E.g., Panaretos, ed. Lampsides, 66. 

50. 0Ο. Lampsides, "Ho gamos Dabid tou Megalou Komnenou kai to 
Chronikon tou Panaretou," Athena, 57 (1953), 567-76. 
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agents of the murder were only mutilated. John Kabazites was Grand 
Duke in 1439 and George Kabazites protokatechetas in 1451; the 
defter of 1486 shows both families as landowners after 1461 and 
also confirms the interpolator of Chalkokondyles's last story. 
This is the invasion of St Phokas, Alexios III's great walled 
monastery at Kordyle, last fortified with batteries for the Crimean 
War. In 1456 it was attacked by seyh Cüneyd of Erdebil, ancestor 
of the Safavids, when John IV's pansebastos, Alexander Kabazites 
of Mesochaldia, and his son were killed. The defter names the 
victims (the son as "Kavazidoglu") and is final evidence of both 
the interpolator's reliability and that the Kabazitai were hardly 
"faithless" to John.?? 

The period after 26 April 1429, when Kabazitai and Scholarioi 
could openly be described as "faithless" in the Bodleian obit, or 
John IV openly named as a parricide (as, perhaps, in the gap in the 
Marcian manuscript), may have been short, but was significant. 
There are three indications of John's public remorse which can also 
be interpreted as an attempt to put an end to official (or written) 
criticism of his, and by implication the  Kabazitai's and 
Scholarioi's, hand in the assassination. As in foreign circles 
today in Turkey, the local ruler was unable to silence Frankish 
gossip, which Tafur picked up, or, eventually, the local story such 
as the interpolator of Chalkokondyles has. 

John IV's first public statement of remorse has been puzzled 
over by Laurent. Abandoned by his co-emperor, perhaps cuckolded by 
his wife, Alexios IV turned to good works between being widowed on 
12 November 1426 and killed on 26 April 1429. Already a benefactor 
of Soumela, he granted a now lost bull in favour of St George Peri- 
sterota, and began another in favour of the monastery of the 
Pharos, between Trebizond and Achantos, which Theodora had patron- 
ised. John completed the bull, issuing it in his and his father's 
names in August 1432.22 There is no parallel for the issue of a 
bull in the name of a dead emperor by and with his effective 
parricide. 

Second (and so far unremarked) is the evidence of a graffito 
low on the base of the bell-tower of the Hagia Sophia monastery 
church, just west of the Pharos. Its building began in 1426/27, 
during Alexios's last, unguarded years. It was John IV who 
embellished the church and completed the tower, which was finally 


51. Beldiceanu, "Les Qavazid/Kabazités," 42 and note 4; PLP, 
I/5 (Vienna, 1981), nos. 10007-11. 

52. Beldiceanu, "Les Qavàzid/Kabazités," 43. On St Phokas, Kordyle, 
see Bryer and Winfield, Pontos, section XVII, no. 7. On its 
trading monks, see S. Karpov, Trapezundskay imperiy i zapadnoevro- 
peiskie gosydarstva v XIII-XV vv. (Moscow, 1981), 37, note 162. 

53. Chrysanthos  (Philippides), “He ekklesia  Trapezountos," 
Archeion Pontou, 4-5 (1933), 500-3; Laurent, Archeion Pontou, 18 
(1953), 250-56. 
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painted in 1442-44. He added two undated imperial portraits on an 
exterior panel of the tower. The panel remains prominent, but the 
paintings have weathered. They depicted Alexios IV in public assoc- 
iation with John IV, which an inscription identified as his son. 

The third, most spectacular and open display John made of his 
remorse was the splendid free-standing tomb which he built for his 
father outside the main apse of the Chrysokephalos cathedral. 

The period between when the obituarist N2 of the Bodleian syn- 
axarion, and the continuator of Panaretos could have told the truth 
about the assassination, and then had to suppress it, is therefore 
limited. One limit is 26 April 1429. Another is probably August 
1432, when the Pharos bull was issued. Falling within those 
brackets would be the sending of Alexios IV's last co-emperor, 
Alexander, on his long exile, and the elevation (and marriage) of 
David as John IV's co-emperor. In this connection it may, or may 
not, be significant that the Italians were under the impression 
that only John IV was emperor on 6 March 1431,96 if this is really 
80, it postpones the marriage of David to November 1431 or even 
later. Perhaps falling outside our range of dates was the super- 
seding of Hand N by Hand O in the relay of annotators of the 
Bodleian synaxarion, between 22 March 1430 and some time before 
1434. And at some stage soon before or after August 1432 John IV 
made the most public expiation possible, in displaying open 
portraits of himself and his father on the Hagia Sophia bell-tower, 
and by moving the remains of his father from the Theoskepastos, to 
be buried not, like all other Grand Komnenoi, within the confines 
of a monastery, but outside the cathedral in the most public place 
in Trebizond. That done, John IV would have been at last in a 
position to rehabilitate the Kabazitai and Scholarioi and silence 
local gossip about his own role in the murder. At this point Hand 
N would have found it prudent to erase Hand N2's entry, and in the 
court itself the copyist of Panaretos would have skipped an awkward 
passage, though not without leaving a tell-tale gap. 


54. Fallmerayer,  "Original-Fragmente," II, 95; G. Millet, 
“Inscriptions byzantines de Trébizonde," BCH, 20 (1896), 432. 
G. Finlay's unpublished diary for 1850, in the British School at 
Athens, is mistaken in noting the date A.M. 6912 = A.D. 1403/04 in 
the paintings. The wallpaintings of the tower will be published in 
full for the first time in Bryer and Winfield, Pontos, section 
XX, no. 112. While the John IV as patron is obvious enough in the 
exterior paintings, one seeks in vain for any sign of his patronage 
in the decorative programme of the interior which seems to have 
been made by and for monks. But the Hagia Sophia itself was 
extensively redecorated in John IV's reign. 

55. Bryer and Winfield, Pontos, section XX, no. 25; N. Baklanov, 
"Deux monuments byzantins de Trébizonde," Bysantion, 4 (1928), 
373-91; Chrysanthos, Archeton Pontou, 4-5 (1933), 388 and pl. 11. 
56. Iorga, Notes et Extraite, I, 538-39. 
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V. The evidence of the tomb (pl. 3) and of the skeleton (pl. 4) 


Although what must have been a splendid array of tombs of other 
Grand Komnenoi within the parabema of the Chrysokephalos was 
destroyed when the cathedral became the Fatih Camii on the Ottoman 
conquest of 1461, that of Alexios IV outside was spared until 1918. 
It owed its survival to an Ottoman tradition that it had been re- 
used for the burial of a Turkish hero of the siege of 1461. He was 
a young shepherd called Hosoglan, perhaps from the nearby village 
of that name, who was supposed to have been either the first to get 
into the city on 15 August, or to have made the entry possible by 
shooting away the chain of the Tabakhane drawbridge. He was then 
said to have been either killed in the assault, or by Mehmed II 
himself in disbelief of his story. After 1461 the bars of the 
crosses in the roundels of the tomb were removed (pl. 3), an 
inscription referring to Hosoglan was added, and until 1914 the 
cannon ball and chain of the tale were hung in the tomb. This hand- 
some building served as the model for the tomb of Solomon, last 
king of Imereti, outside the then Greek cathedral of St Gregory of 
Nyssa in 1815, and for the surviving tomb of the Metropolitan 
Constantios of Trebizond above the Theoskepastos in 1879. 7 τη 
1916 Feodor Uspenskij excavated the tomb of Alexios IV and 
Hosoglan, after the Russian occupation of Trebizond (pl. 3). He 
found that a sarcophagus made of re-used marble slabs and contain- 
ing a skeleton (pl. 4) facing west, towards the apse of the Chryso- 
kephalos, had been subsequently broken into, disturbed, and probab- 
ly robbed of ornament, for the insertion of a second skeleton. 
There are some puzzling questions about Uspenskij's account which 
cannot now be answered: why did he believe that the sarcophagus had 
been broken into from below; why, despite this fracture and the 
fact that the tomb stands high above the ravines of the Middle 
City, did he find it waterlogged; and why did he conclude from the 
fact that the bones of the first skeleton were saturated in fat, 
that the body had been embalmed? These questions cannot now be 
answered, but an explanation for the third may be that, following 
Orthodox practice, the earlier skeleton represents a reinterment of 
the bones alone (now often washed in wine), from a first burial (in 
this case in the Theoskepastos). This is now often done three or 
more years after death, but such parallels are too insecure to draw 


ow 


57. I.P. Meliopoulos, "Peri tou mnemeiou Alexiou G^," (sic) Hot 
Komnenoi (1916), 205, 234-5; H.F.B. Lynch, Armenia, Travels and 
Studies (London, 1901; rp. Beirut, 1965), I, 22; Selina Ballance, 
A. Bryer and D. Winfield, "Nineteenth-century monuments in the city 
and vilayet of Trebizond: architectural and historical notes," Part 
1, Archeton Pontou, 28 (1966), 246-51; Part 2, Archeton Pontou 29 
(1968), 103-108. 
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any conclusion about when our tomb was built. It is also now too 
late to question the obvious conclusions which Uspenskij drew as to 
the identity of the two skeletons, but they remain logical: that 
the earlier interment was of Alexios (pl. 4). On the Russian with- 
drawal from Trebizond this skeleton was entrusted to Chrysanthos 
Philippides, metropolitan and historian of Trebizond, who in 1918 
reinterred it in the parabema of St Gregory of Nyssa. I cannot 
trace what happened to the remains ascribed to Hogoglan, but the 
Turks had their revenge by destroying the tomb outside the 
Chrysokephalos. During the Exchange of Populations of 1923 George 
Kandilaptes, the Chaldian antiquary, salvaged the remains of 
Alexios IV and brought them to Greece, where they found their way 
to the Byzantine Museum in Athens. They were boxed in a much 
smaller larnax than the extent of Uspenskij's skeleton warranted. 
In 1980 the remains of the Grand Komnenos were taken with much 
ceremony by a number of Greek Pontic organisations to a fifth and 
final resting place in New Soumela, near Kastania of Beroia (pll. 5 
and 6). Here the wonder-working icon of the Panagia, attributed to 
St Luke, now attracts thousands of Pontic pilgrims every 15 August, 
as it had to Old Soumela monastery, near Trebizond, to which it had 
been given by Manuel III, father of Alexios IV.  Alexios IV's is 
probably the only surviving skeleton of a Byzantine emperor, and it 
is unfortunate that it was not examined by an osteologist during 
its sojourn in the Byzantine Museum. But Uspenskij's report 
provides the final confirmation of the midnight assassination of 
Tuesday 26 April 1426, when the Kabazitai and Scholarioi families 
proved faithless to Alexios IV, rather than to his son John IV, for 
he found the Grand Komnenos decapitated. 


58. F. Uspenskij, "Usbypal'nitsa tsarya Aleksiya IV v Trapezun- 
tini," VizVrem, 23 (1917-22), 1-14 and fig. 3 (my pl. 4); 
Chrysanthos, Archeion Pontou, 4-5 (1933), 386-89 and fig. 10 
(my pl. 3); "To historiko ton oston tou Alexiou D^ (1417-1429)," 
Pontiake Hestia, II, vi, 32 (March-April 1980), 141-42; a special 
report on the reinterment of the remains in what appears to be a 
new reliquary measuring 46 x 28 x 33 cm., in Pontiake Hestia, 11, 
vi, 33 (May-June 1980), 233-49, with my pl. 6 on p. 242; cf. 
Makedonike Zoe, XV, 170 (July 1980), 9. These reports are contra- 
dictory as to the exact date of the reinterment; however midnight 
of 26 (rather than 25/26 or 26/27) April 1429 is the exact time of 
the assassination as the Byzantine day began at sunset. In stating 
that the skeleton is probably the only known surviving one of a 
Byzantine emperor, I overlook relics of Sts Constantine and Helena 
(scattered), St Theodora (in the cathedral of Corfu, from Constan- 
tinople), perhaps parts of John Tzimiskes (in the Great Lavra, 
Athos), as well as possible remains of thirteenth-century Angeloi 
(in Arta): see A.K. Orlandos, Byzantine Mnemeia tes Artes = 
Archeion ton  Byzantinon  Mnemeion tes Hellados, II (Athens, 
1937), ii, 47-49; cf. D.M. Nicol, The Despotate of Epiros (Oxford, 
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1957), 198. On New Soumela, see the annual Hemerologion Leukoma 
Panagias Soumela (Thessalonike, 1965-  ). In my pursuit of the 
fate of the remains of Alexios IV, I am most grateful to Mrs Athena 
Kalliga of the Epitrope Pontiakon Meleton, Athens, Mr David Turner 
of this Centre, Dr Myrtali Acheimastou-Potamianou, Director of the 
Byzantine Museum, Athens, and Professor R.E.F. Smith; and to Mrs 
Gaye Bye for typing this. 


STOP PRESS. Bay Cumhur Odabagioglu of Trabzon kindly tells me that 
Şakir Şevket, Trabzon Tarihi (Istanbul, A.H. 1294/1877 A.D.), a 
work unknown to Uspenskij and unavailable to me, states that the 
tomb of Hogoglan (and of Alexios IV) was reopened in 1842. "Only a 
Skull of a young man" was found. This excavation may account for 
the evidence of disturbance found by Uspenskij 75 years later, as 
much as Hogoglan's own interment in 1461. Either the excavators of 
1842 were not very thorough or they are responsible for adding the 
bones now lying at New Soumela. Who can now tell? 
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Constantine XI Palaeologus: 


Some problems of image 


M. Carroll 


The last emperor of Byzantium and the last reigning monarch of the 
Palaeologan dynasty, Constantine XI Dragases Palaeologus, ruled his 
dying empire for four years, from January 1449 to 29 May 1453. He 
died, so we are told, defending the city of Constantinople, at the 
hands of the sultan's troops some time early in the morning on 29 
May of that year. 

As the last representative of Byzantine imperium and 
defender of his city in her death agony, Constantine XI Dragases 
occupies the centre-stage in the last act of an historical drama of 
epic proportions, yet a more difficult-to-identify imperial protag- 
onist would be hard to find. For us, the problems of image 
associated with the last emperor of Byzantium are multiple and 
persistent. 

What was his physical appearance? What sort of image of 
himself did he project? How was he seen by his contemporaries? 
What images of himself as a political and military leader has he 
left us in the historical evidence for his reign? He is mentioned 
in almost all the contemporary accounts of the final siege of the 
city in 1453, yet he is never shown to us in any physically identi- 
fiable sense. He passed - quickly - into the legends of Greek 
folklore: a heroic loser, endowed with the combined qualities of a 
tragic Saint George and Digenis Akritas, yet without leaving a 
single clear-cut image of himself in the pages of history or art. 
With post-conquest folklore I am not going to deal at all here, 
Since its value as an historical source for the person and career 
of Constantine is at best extremely dubious. Questions about 
Constantine's political image in the other Christian states with 
which he had dealings are important, but I do not propose to deal 
with them here. Although there is still room for much discussion 
on this area of the emperor's activity, some light has been thrown 
on Constantine's relations with the Western powers and with Hungary 
by Guilland, Gill, Marinescu, Thiriet and others and the range of 
that subject is beyond the scope of this paper.2 The subject of 


1 The present discussion is a further development of certain 
points made in a paper delivered to the Third Conference of the 
Australian Association for Byzantine Studies in Melbourne in May 
1982. 

2. R. Guilland, "Les appels de Constantin XI Paléologue à Rome et 
à Venise pour sauver Constantinople," Bysantinoslavica, 14 (1953), 
226-44; C. Marinescu, "Notes sur quelques ambassadeurs byzantins 
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Constantine's dealings with the Sultan Mehmet is likewise beyond 

the scope of my discussion heré, although important questions on 

that area also of the emperor's activity remain to be answered. I 

intend to confine myself here to a discussion of the following 

problems of image which are in different ways and to varying 

degrees interrelated: 

l. The physical image of Constantine XI Dragases Palaeologus. 

2. Constantine's political image with special reference to the 
question of his coronation. 

3. The emperor's political image in Constantinople and in Rome 
on the question of the Union of the Churches. 


I. The physical image 


Concrete evidence for the emperor's physical appearance borders on 
the non-existent. What we get from the documents of the time are 
elusive impressions of personality, of imperium, occasionally 
sharp, sometimes conflicting, but too often blurred and indis- 
tinct. The material evidence to date consists of three items. 
The most useful is a portrait in which Constantine is shown as one 
in a group of Palaeologan emperors. It is depicted in a fifteenth- 
century manuscript of Zonaras in the Biblioteca Estense in Modena.” 
The Emperor Constantine XI is identified in the middle bottom row, 
between his elder brother John VIII and Constantine the Great, by 
the inscription Κωνσταντῖνος ὁ ἀδελφὸς αὐτοῦ. It is a highly styl- 
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en Occident à la veille de la chute de Constantinople sous les 
Turcs," Annuaire de l’Institut de Philologie et de l'Histoire 
Orientales et Slaves, 10 (1950); J. Gill, The Council of 
Florence (Cambridge, 1964) and idem, Personalities of the 
Council of Florence (New York, 1964); F. Thiriet, Ια Romanie 
Vénitienne au Moyen Age (Paris, 1959) and idem, Regestes des 
délibérations du Senat de Venise concernant la Romanie, 3 vols. 
(Paris-The Hague, 1959-61). For further general discussion of the 
evidence see 5. Runciman, The Fall of Constantinople 1458 
(Cambridge, 1965) and D.M. Nicol, The Last Centuries of Byzantium 
1261-1453 (London, 1972). 

3. See my paper "Notes on the authorship of the "siege" section 
of the Chronicon Maius of  Pseudo-Phrantzes, Book III: (1) 
corresponding omissions in the Matus and the Minus," Byzantion, 
51 (1971), 28-36. 

4. I cannot agree with Constance Head (Imperial Twilight 
[Chicago, 1977], 147) that “the sources tell us a great deal" about 
Constantine's personality. See further below, under “Impressions 
of imperium". 

5. Reproduced in J. Barker, Manuel Paleologus 1391-1425: A 
study in late Byzantine statesmanship (New Brunswick, NJ, 1969), 
facing 386. 
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ised image of general uniformity with the surrounding portraiture, 
but hinting at a reflective personality. The beard is rounded, in 
contrast to the conventional "fork-bearded" representation of the 
other Palaeologans, but whether this represents a physical reality 
is impossible to say. The Vienna seal," thought to be from a 
chrysobull of the fifteenth century, is even more stylised. As far 
as I know, no document that can be associated with this seal has 
come to light. In 1974 Bendall’ identified a newly discovered 
silver quarter-hyperpyron as that of Constantine XI. What {6 
visible of the inscription supports Bendall's claim to identifi- 
cation, but the very worn type conveys nothing to us of the man 
behind the crudely stereotyped image. 

Why have we nothing else? There may be other representations 
as yet undiscovered, but it would hardly be surprising if there 
were not. Constantine's coronation at Mistra and the disputed 
legitimacy of that event may well have resulted in no form of 
commemorative portraiture of him being undertaken in the first year 
or so of his reign. The emperor was still searching for a bride to 
bring political alliance with military aid to his sliver of empire 
when Mehmet began his preparations to lay siege to the city in 
1452, so that there could be no “royal couple” portraiture of the 
traditional kind. Constantine's two previous marriages as Despot of 
the Morea seem to have gone unrecorded in portraiture. All else 
apart, in the climate of mounting tension over the years 1450-53, 
with the divisive issue of Union between the Orthodox and Latin 
churches, and the ever more visible presence of Mehmet's massing 
forces, the commissioning of personal portraiture would not have 
been high on the emperor's list of priorities, given the images of 
character we get from the documentary sources. 

Such is the artifactual evidence for the physical 
appearance of Constantine XI. Do the documents tell us any more? 
They do not. George Sphrantzes, Grand Chamberlain to Constantine, 
his lifelong friend and personal biographer, did not consider it 
necessary to describe his emperor's physical appearance and none of 
the eye-witness accounts of the siege of Constantinople take time 
out to do so, although they refer frequently to his participation 
in the defence of the city. There is no description of the 
physical image of the last emperor of Byzantium in any documentary 
source for his life and reign. 


II. Impressions of imperium 


Some of the likely reasons for the lack of Constantine's represent- 


6. S. Lambros, Αἱ εικόνες Κωνσταντίνου του Παλαιολόγου, in Νέος 
Ἑλλ., 3 and 4 (1906-1907). J. Eckhel, Doctrina Numorum Veterum, 
(Vienna, 1792-1838), VIII, 273. 

7. 5. Bendall, "A coin of Constantine XI, MCire, 82, no. 5 
(1974), 188. 
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ation in art are associated also with our difficulties in determin- 
ing what kind of political image the emperor projected. What 
general impression we have of Constantine as ruler and defender of 
his people is heavily dependent on comments contained in the con- 
temporary Greek and Western accounts of the final siege and capture 
of Constantinople by Mehmet II in 1453. These present Constantine 
as a soldier of great personal courage and integrity, a man of 
great natural courtesy and compassion who inspired those around him 
to high deeds by personal example. The great majority of these 
comments represent impressions recorded in retrospect of a moment 
of high drama. Taken collectively, they lend support to the state- 
ments of modern historians who remark upon the emperor's "courage 
and statesmanlike energy" ,? his "honesty, generosity, energy, 
valour and love of country", thus reinforcing historical im- 
pressions with modern ones. 

The impressions recorded in the primary sources have their own 
validity and present their own problems. They speak for an over- 
all image of character with which Constantine impressed himself 
strongly upon his fellow-defenders of his city, but they do not 
answer questions about his competence in office, or about the 
kind of image he projected of himself in his conduct of the 
internal administration of his remnant of empire. Did he seem to 
his subjects to be effective in his management of internal affairs? 
To what extent did he fulfil Byzantine expectations of his role as 
secular head of Greek Orthodoxy and defender of his inheritance? 

In attempting to answer such questions we are faced with the 
problems of an extreme paucity of sources for Constantine's reign. 
We have knowledge of a limited number of significant events in 
which he was necessarily involved, but evidence for his actual role 
in those events is at best very fragmentary and in some cases non- 
existent. The chronicle of George Sphrantzes is the only detailed 
source for Constantine's life, and that is not nearly detailed 
enough on many important issues. Nevertheless, from detailed 
consideration of such snippets as are left to us, we may be able to 
sharpen our focus on the image of the last Byzantine emperor. 


8. G. Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, trans. J. 
Hussey (Oxford, 1968), 567. 

9. A. Vasiliev, History of the Byzantine Empire (Madison, 
Wisconsin, 1952), 645. 

10. George Sphrantzes, Makarios Melissenos: Pseudo-Phrantzes, 
Memorii, 1401-1477; crit. ed. V. Grecu, containing both Maius and 
and Minus, (Bucharest, 1966) (hereafter Grecu); M. Carroll, A 
Contemporary Greek Source for the Siege of Constantinople 1453: The 
Sphrantaes Chronicle (Amsterdam, 1982), forthcoming (hereafter 
Carroll); M. Philippides, The Fall of the Byzantine Empire 
(Amherst, Mass., 1980). 
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III. Constantine's accession and coronation 


The most concise contemporary comment that has come down to us is 
that of Sphrantzes. Commenting on the efforts of Constantine's 
younger brother Demetrius to seize the throne following John VIII's 
death he says: "Their efforts did not meet with the approval of the 
citizens of Constantinople in view of the fact that his elder 
brother was both living at the time and far the better man in 
character and ability." And further on: "The empress, his own 
brothers, primogeniture and the love of almost all the citizens of 
Constantinople had decreed that Constantine be elected emperor".!! 
This in itself tells us nothing concrete about the emperor's 
competence to administer his domain, but it does indicate a clear 
majority preference - among those who had any say - for Constantine 
over his brothers Demetrius and Thomas, as being potentially better 
able to handle the crisis of the empire, and it implies a confi- 
dence based on past experience of Constantine's handling of admini- 


strative and political affairs. Most interesting is Sphrantzes' 
qualification “almost all” (σχεδον πάντων) which hints at a 
significant break in the ranks of support for his own impeccable 
character reference. Clearly some influential Greeks did not see 
Constantine as the best possible choice at the time. If not, why 
not? What was the other political image of the emperor? Scanty as 
the evidence is, it supports Sphrantzes' evaluation of the charac- 
ter of his emperor. What it says about Constantine's image as a 
political leader and a "manager" of his empire is not easy to 
determine. 

Chalcocondylas tells us that "Demetrius hastened to  Constan- 
tinople immediately he learned of John VIII's death, with the 
intention of establishing hmself on the throne:1? Sphrantzes, 
commenting on Thomas Palaeologus' arrival in the city in November 
1448, says that Thomas' presence put a stop to most of the 
activities of the Despot Demetrius and his supporters who were 
doing their utmost to establish that prince on the throne.! 
Demetrius had once before attempted to seize the throne, from John 
VIII, in 1442 with the support of Turkish forces. John was saved 
then by the prompt arrival of Constantine from the Peloponnese at 
the head of his own army. Constantine had also helped John regain 
extensive territories in the Peloponnese from the Latins, and he 
had been entrusted by John with the government of Constantinople 


11. Sphrantzes, ed. Grecu, 72, 16-20 and 23-26: ...«Xai τοιοῦτου 
ἀδελφοῦ τοῦ καὶ ἐπὶ πᾶσιν ἀγαθοῖς πρωτεύοντος. Also Carroll, 27, 
10-23. We have no evidence for the procedure by which this 
decision of the "populace" was reached. 

12. Laonicus Chalcocondylas, De Origine ac Rebus Gestis Turcorum, 
PG, 159, col. 368 D. 

13. Sphrantzes, Loc. cit. See also below, under "The Question 
of Union". 
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during John's absence in Venice in 1423-24 and again in 1438-39. 
Constantine therefore had the edge over Demetrius' claim with an 
established record of loyalty and "management experience". That 
this gave Constantine a "high profile" political image is borne out 
by Chalcocondylas' statement that Constantine's mother, the Empress 
Helena, supported by the citizenry and the two Ministers of State, 
Cantacuzenus and Notaras, acted to suppress Demetrius' ambitions, 
"Cantacuzenos and Notaras fearing lest Constantine on his arrival 
should use his troops to deprive them of their office and proper- 
ties".! That these two men, the most powerful in Constantinople 
at the time, should support the Empress Helena's decision to pro- 
claim Constantine's right to the throne in the absence of Constan- 
tine himself, suggests that the last emperor came to his throne 
with an image of political, as well as military, strength. The 
prompt capitulation of Demetrius to Constantine's authority on the 
emperor's arrival in the city, and his and Thomas' subsequent 
obedient departure for the Peloponnese under oath to "respect the 
boundaries of their domains and to conduct their affairs peace- 
fully"!5 must further have strengthened Constantine's image with 
his subjects. In the meantime, according to Sphrantzes, Constan- 
tine had been crowned at Mistra on 6 January 1449. 

Regarding Constantine's coronation there is some historical 
disagreement. Only Sphrantzes mentions specifically a ceremony at 
Mistra on this date: at least Sphrantzes' words in the Chronicon 
Minus: yat βασιλέα πεποιήκασιν (“and they made him emperor") have 
generally been taken to mean that a coronation ceremony took 
place. The phrase of the Minus is reinforced by the elabor- 
ation in the Matus: ἑστεμμένου ("crowned"), and it is reason- 
able to argue that some sort of ceremony must have taken place, 
Since Alexius Philanthropinus and a relative of Constantine, Manuel 
Palaeologus, were despatched from Constantinople by the Empress 
Helena to announce to Constantine the decision taken in the city to 
proclaim him emperor. 

All the primary sources for the siege refer to Constantine as 
"emperor", thus acknowledging the tradition and the legitimacy of 
his claim to rule. Yet three seemingly explicit denials of his 
coronation exist.  Ducas states emphatically that Constantine "was 
never crowned and never was going to be crowned - except that they 
called him emperor” (οὕπω γαρ ἦν στεφθείς» ἀλλα οὐδὲ στεφθῆναι 


14. Chalcocondylas, op. ctt., col. 369 A. 

15. Ibid., col. 369 B; Sphrantzes, ed. Grecu, 74.4-14; Carroll, 
28, 13-26. 

16. Sphrantzes, ed. Grecu, 72, 29-34; Carroll, 28, 1-9. Depending 
on whether or not you accept the arguments for Macarius' use of an 
authentic revised version of Sphrantzes' Minus, the  Maiue' 
use οἵ ἑστεμμένου may imply either that Sphrantzes achieved in 
revision a more explicit statement of the situation, or that 
Macarius when incorporating the Minus (as we have it) into his 
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ἔμελλε - πλῆν βασιλέα tuârovv). 17 John Eugenicus, in a document 
addressed to Constantine, asks, "Who is the patriarch who will ever 
crown you and with holy myrrh anoint you? ... why are these matters 
still in doubt?" (τίς ὁ στέγων σὲ πατριάρχης ὁτεδήποτε καὶ τῷ θειᾷ 
upe — xpCoov βασιλιχῶς;...διᾶ τί ἐν ἀμφιγνοίαις ἔτι ταῦτα;). 

John Dokianos refers to Constantine simply as  "uncrowned" 
(date gots).4 Of these statements only the first and third cate- 
gorically deny the fact of the coronation. It can be strongly 
argued that Eugenicus is questioning not the physical fact of a 
coronation ceremony at Mistra, but whether such a ceremony will 
ever be given conventional, and to that extent constitutional, 
legitimacy by a patriarchal ceremony in Saint Sophia. Eugenicus 
and Dokianos were both dedicated anti-Unionists and friends of 
George Scholarius, leader of the anti-Union party, and they could 
be expected to seek to discredit Constantine's policy on Union by 
denying his right, as one who had not been crowned and anointed by 
the patriarch, to rule and to pursue a pro-Union policy on behalf 
of his Orthodox subjects. We cannot dismiss Ducas' statement on 
the same grounds. He was strongly pro-Union in his attitude. He 
gives no source for his statement and it is unlikely in the extreme 
that he had access to any eye-witness for the event at Mistra, yet 
the very categoricality of his assertion carries the stamp of his 
own conviction on the matter. However, I believe that we can 
reasonably interpret Ducas' statement in the same sense as those 
of Eugenicus and Dokianos, even though we cannot attribute to him 
the same motives. He is simply expressing, I believe, a commonly 


held conviction about the constitutional significance of the term 
στέψις;ς a significance given it by its attendant ritual and cere- 


monial unction performed by the officiating patriarch. 20 It can be 
argued that any ceremony that might have taken place at Mistra was 
as constitutionally meaningless for Ducas as for the most 
fanatical anti-Unionists. 

However these three pieces of evidence are to be interpreted, 
they demonstrate the existence of a hard core of opposition to 
Constantine's political conduct early in his reign. Precedents for 


chronicle, so interpreted the original phrase just over a century 
later. Either conclusion supports the modern inference of the fact 
of coronation at Mistra. 

17. Michael Ducas, Historia  Turco-Byaantina, ed. and trans. 
V. Grecu (Bucharest, 1948), 34, 2. 


18. J.  Voyatzidis, Τὸ ζήτημα τῆς στέψεως Κωνσταντίνου τοῦ 
Παλαιολόγου, Λαογραφία», 7 (Athens, 1923); Gill, The Council of 
Florence, 372-74. 

19. Voyatzidis, op. cit. 

20. P. Charanis, "Coronation and its constitutional significance 
in the Later Roman Empire," Byzantion, 15 (1940), 49-66, and 
D.M. Nicol, "The unction of emperors in Late Byzantine coronation 
ritual," BMGS, 2 (1976), 53-74. 
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coronation outside the capital, and without a patriarch, had been 
created by Manuel Comnenus and John VI Cantacuzenus, but both 
these men acted quickly to "legitimise" the unofficial ceremony 
with coronation by patriarch in Saint Sophia at the earliest 
opportunity. Constantine did not, and the reasons for his failure 
to do so are not altogether clear. 

It is tempting to assume with Head that "he was willing to 
forego the celebration of the ancient rite in Haghia Sophia"? in 
order not to stir up further controversy over the question of Union 
with the church of Rome, but to do so implies the further assump- 
tion that this was the only factor influencing Constantine's 
decision and that he had consciously decided to set a precedent. 
It is possible that there were those who believed so, but the 
suspicion is not stated in any of the evidence. The emphasis in 
John Eugenicus' questions is on the form of ceremonial: the 
necessity for coronation by a patriarch with the attendant ritual 
of unction. The context of Eugenicus' questions is an address of 
complaint to Constantine about the emperor's failure to fulfil the 
duties of Orthodoxy that his office imposed, and it questions his 
right to call himself emperor when he has not yet been accorded the 
conventional rites of coronation in Saint Sophia.  Eugenicus does 
not assume that Constantine has decided to dispense altogether with 
official coronation. He expresses doubt, probably on two scores; 
the emperor's own intentions on the matter and the likelihood of an 
acceptable patriarch being found to perform the ceremony. The com- 
plaint was written in the first part of 1450, 22 when the Unionist 
patriarch Gregory Manmas2? was still in office in Saint Sophia, 
though boycotted by the Orthodox clergy. What there is no doubt 
about is the doubt implied in ἀμφιγνοίαις. Eugenicus, who 
addresses Constantine on behalf of his anti-Unionist colleagues, is 
in doubt as to Constantine's real intentions, is prodding him 
to clarify once for all his position and is hoping, one assumes, 
that the emperor will finally see the error of his ways and re- 
nounce his policy of support for the agreement on Union. 

Sphrantzes' account, in affirming on the one hand Constan- 
tine's "being made emperor" at Mistra, and on the other, in failing 
to document any stated intention of Constantine to be crowned 
officially in Saint Sophia at some future date, lends itself to 
Professor Head's interpretation, but I think that to reach this 
conclusion is to take the very fragmentary evidence a step beyond 
its actual implications. The existent division among the Byzan- 
tines over the question of Union can certainly be seen as a 
powerful reason for delaying a patriarchal coronation ceremony. 
However it cannot, I think, be seen as a sufficient reason for 
Constantine to have decided to dispense altogether with such a 
ceremony. 


21. Head, op. cit., 150, my italics. 
22. Gill, loc. cit. 
23. See below, under "The Question of Union". 
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Lacking any precise statement of Constantine's intention on 
the matter, the collective evidence for his career, both as Despot 
of the Morea and as emperor, shows him, I believe, to have been of 
a character more likely to have gone to some lengths to uphold con- 
vention rather than to have consciously overruled it.  Sphrantzes' 
reporting of his discussions with the emperor on various matters of 
protocol gives us an image of a man almost desperately anxious to 
be seen to be observing the conventions: an emperor leaning heavily 
on the advice of his ministers, and particularly of his mother, 
whose family name of Dragas he chose as his cognomen. The allu- 
sions are plentiful: "...with whom could I consult? My mother the 
empress had died. Cantacuzenus also had died...on whom could I 
Lean (νά ἀκούμπιζον) for advice? ...So I suffered terribly by 
your delay, but when your letter came, then I had both you and your 
opinion...", and so on. Sphrantzes himself was certainly conser- 
vative and so were the other men to whom Constantine looked for 
advice. He may have decided simply to "forego", to dispense 
with, a conventionally "constitutional" ceremony in Saint Sophia, 
but I suggest that the evidence for another matter points to a 
different conclusion. 

Sphrantzes refers in some detail to Constantine's efforts to 
find an empress to share his throne. He tells us specifically that 
a gold bull was issued and signed by the emperor to the effect that 
the daughter of the king of Iberia (Georgia) "should be his wife 
and empress of Constantinople" and further reports Constantine 
as saying to the Georgian ambassador, "This man (Sphrantzes) will 
come in the spring with warships to bring my new bride to Constan- 
tinople".? I believe that the evidence related to the ceremony at 
Mistra and to the question of Union should be taken together with 
that related to Constantine's efforts to find a new bride, and that 
this body of evidence be considered in the context of all the evi- 
dence for the emperor's conservatism, particularly in matters of 
protocol. So considered, I believe that the evidence points to 
Constantine having "been made emperor" at Mistra for immediate 
reasons of political expediency related to Demetrius' attempt on 
the throne. It does not, I believe, support an interpretation of 
intention on Constantine's part to substitute this ad hoc ceremony 
for an official coronation by patriarch at a later date. 
Sphrantzes' evidence for the emperor's intended marriage points to 
the possibility that Constantine decided to put off coronation in 
Saint Sophia until he could celebrate his marriage with the atten- 


24. Sphrantzes, ed. Grecu, 84, 15-31; Carroll, 37, 21-36. 

25. Ibid., ed. Grecu, 84, 31-34: νὰ ἔνι γυνῆ αὐτοῦ (Κωνσταντίνου) 
xai δΈσποινα τῆς ΚωνσταντινουπΌλεως Carroll, 38, 9-11. For 
Sphrantzes' use of the term δεσποινα see my paper "A minor matter 
of imperial importance in the Sphrantzes Chronicle," Byzantion, 
49 (1979), 88-93. 

26. Ibid., ed. Grecu, 86, 5-6; Carroll, 38, 20-23. 
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dant coronation of his empress, by which time he could perhaps have 
hoped to see a new patriarch installed in Constantinople, or less 
likely perhaps, a more willing acceptance among his people of his 
policy on Union. His father Manuel II had delayed his coronation 
in Saint Sophia until the arrival of his bride Helena Dragas in 
Constantinople a year after Manuel's accession as sole emperor. 
Both the marriage and the dual coronation were perfomed in Saint 
Sophia on the following day. It is true that Manuel had been 
officially crowned co-emperor with John V in 1373. Nevertheless, 
a coronation ceremony to mark the transition to sole rule was 
customary, and the fact that Manuel delayed this second ceremony 
until the occasion of his marriage must be given consideration, I 
think, in evaluating the evidence for Constantine's delay in the 
matter of his own coronation in Saint Sophia. To combine two 
separately very expensive ceremonies was good sense in a time of 
severe financial crisis. With the expected marriage would come a 
rich dowry and so the occasion of the marriage could be expected to 
provide both the right moment and the finance for the constitution- 
ally conventional coronation ceremony in Saint Sophia. We should 
remember that Constantine had been negotiating, at the time of John 
VIII's death, for the hand of the daughter of Francesco Foscari, 
Doge of Venice.28 Even when these negotiations were terminated, he 
expected to find a suitable bride in the immediate future, as we 
know from Sphrantzes' account of his activities in this matter on 
his emperor's behalf. Constantine expected to celebrate his 
marriage soon after his accession and he had both precedent and 
good reasons of financial and political expediency for delaying 
his official coronation until both ceremonies could be performed on 
the same occasion. 

Considering the whole body of evidence for the question of 
Constantine's coronation, I believe that the image which emerges is 
not that of an emperor likely to have consciously overridden 
constitutional tradition at the very beginning of his reign. On the 
contrary, we get the image of a ruler both conscious of his obliga- 
tions to convention and concerned with the problems of achieving 
political harmony and good management of his resources at the time 
of the empire's severest crisis. 


IV. The question of Union 


There can be no doubt that the issue of union between the Orthodox 
and Latin churches complicated to a significant degree the question 


27. For the state of the treasury on Constantine's accession and 
expenditure on ceremonial related to this, see my paper "The army 
in Constantinople at the accession of Constantine XI," Byzantion, 
40 (1970), 385-92. 

28. Sphrantzes, ed. Grecu, 100, 5-13. 
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of a second, "official" coronation for Constantine in Saint Sophia. 
It had been a divisive issue among the Greek subjects of the empire 
in the reign of Manuel II Palaeologus, brought to a head in 1439 
with the Council of Florence and perpetuated by churchmen on both 
sides of the dispute. Constantine himself, whatever his own 
religious convictions on the matter, had supported the pro-Union 
policy of John VIII and the Declaration of Union that resulted from 
the Council of Florence. When he came to the throne in 1449 he 
understood very clearly that without the political and military 
support of the Catholic states of Western Europe, particularly Rome 
and Venice, Constantinople would stand little chance of surviving 
the inevitable next Ottoman assault. Questions to ask about 
Constantine's image in regard to the question of Union are: 

l. How did the majority of his subjects view his conduct of 

policy on the matter of Union? 
2. How did Rome view Constantine's conduct of policy following 
on the Byzantine affirmation of Union by John VIII? 

Among the Greeks, those to whom the dispute over Union would have 
assumed real political significance would have been, on the one 
hand, men with material and social status to lose if Constantinople 
were to fall to the Turks, and on the other, the Orthodox clergy. 
We could expect that the former group, comprising mainly the Greek 
aristocracy and merchants with trading ties with the Italian 
states, would see the emperor's support of Union as politically 
expedient for the survival of Constantinople as a Greek economic 
and social entity. To that extent they would have seen him as a 
unifying rather than a divisive figure. That the majority of 
nobles in the city did so regard him is evidenced in Sphrantzes and 
in the surviving correspondence of the Megaduke Lucas Notaras. 
Both these men of such high standing in the Byzantine court were 
personally opposed to the Union of the churches on religious and 
possibly other grounds, but they were unwavering in their support 
of Constantine's policy on the issue.29 When Sphrantzes says that 
"almost all" the nobles and citizens preferred to see government in 
the hands of Constantine rather than in those of Demetrius, he is 
voicing the opinion of the majority of those with any political 


29. Ducas, op. cit., 37, 10, attributes to Notaras the dictum 
"Better the Turkish turban than the Latin mitre", but as Gill (The 
Council of Florence, 375) points out, we should be cautious in 
taking Ducas at face value on this. The surviving correspondence 
of Notaras with Scholarius contains nothing to support Ducas on 
this point, and it would be in his letters to Scholarius, if 
anywhere, that we could expect to find such sentiments expressed. 
Although in sympathy with Scholarius, he urged him in late 1452 to 
"join with us in our common decision" to accept the Union.  Notaras 
remained loyal to Constantine right up to the end and his own 
execution by the sultan. 
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clout; the political pragmatists like himself who saw Constantine 
as the only choice for strong and unifying leadership in a time of 
desperate crisis. 

The Orthodox clergy on the other hand, particularly "profess- 
ional theologians" of the stamp of George Scholarius, feared Union 
with the Latin church far more than any Ottoman conqueror. For them 
the consequences of Union for both the institution and the dogma of 
Orthodoxy were unthinkable, and ample testimony to their intransi- 
gence on the matter exists in the documents which they have left 
us. 

When Sphrantzes refers to the "supporters" of Demetrius 
Palaeologus, he is referring undoubtedly to Scholarius and his 
adherents. Scholarius supported Demetrius’ claims to the throne 
and corresponded with him up to and after the fall of Constanti- 
nople. He preferred death at Turkish hands to any concession to 
the demands of Union. He defied the Union on the very eve of the 
final siege of the city, and ended up not as a martyr after all, 
but as first Orthodox patriarch under Ottoman rule, appointed by 
the sultan Mehmet II. At the end, not many were prepared to take 
his unyielding stand on Union, but during the first three years of 
Constantine's reign the influence of Scholarius was powerful enough 
to persuade the citizenry to boycott the services of the Unionist 
patriarch Gregory Mammas in Saint Sophia to the point where he 
abdicated his office and retired to Rome in 1451. i 

These were political gestures of disapproval of the strongest 
kind by a significant number of Constantinopolitans. The emperor, 
however, was not persuaded by such arguments to abandon his policy 
of official support for Union, although it was not until the end of 
1452, with Mehmet's siege preparations encircling the city, that he 
felt sure enough of a swing in public opinion to order the ceremony 
of proclamation of the Union to be performed in Saint Sophia. We 
must assume from the strength and duration of these protests 
against imperial policy that Constantine was seen as politically 
divisive by this other sector of Greek society. We must also 
assume, I think, that Constantine managed to maintain a "high 
profile" image throughout his reign, since not only did he refuse 
to be pressured into repudiating the Union, but at no time during 
his reign was there any attempt by his opponents to challenge his 
imperium or to remove him from office by any means. In none of 
the sources do we learn of any attempt to bring back the anti- 
Unionist Demetrius from the Peloponnese to challenge Constantine's 
rule. There is no suggestion that even his bitterest opponents on 
the matter of Union ever questioned his fitness to rule on all 


30. For the writings of Scholarius and his adherents see Gill, 
opera cit., and C.J. Turner, "The career of George Gennadius- 
Scholarius," Byzantion, 39 (1969), 420-55. 

31. Sphrantzes, ed. Grecu, 82, 7-8; Carroll, 35, 3-5; Gill, The 
Council of Florence, 376-80. 
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matters other than the religious issue. 

As time passed and Mehmet's preparations for an assault on 
Constantinople assumed ever more alarming proportions, large 
numbers of anti-Unionists clearly began to change their view of 
Constantine's policy towards Rome, convinced finally that the only 
hope for survival in the coming struggle lay in the prospect of 
military aid from the West. The previously divisive image of the 
emperor changed to a conciliatory one in the eyes of all but the 
extreme few. This change of opinion is clearly implied in the 
notice which Scholarius posted on the door of his monastic cell in 
the first days of November 1452 and which begins, "O miserable 
cicizens, you who have ruined everything, will you now abandon your 
faith? "3 Three weeks later he circulated an apologia to the 
citizens of Constantinople, in which he lamented the massive fall- 
off of support for his own stand and declared his intention to 
uphold his position to the point of martyrdom if necessary. >? 
These communiqués imply a change of public opinion to overwhelming 
support for Constantine's policy of Union with Rome and aid for 
Constantinople. However the devout Orthodox had initially viewed 
Constantine, by late 1452 he was clearly being seen by the majority 
of his people as a conciliatory and unifying leader, an image that 
must have been reinforced by the intensive efforts made by Constan- 
tine throughout 1451-52 for the defence of the city and the provi- 
sioning of its population. There can be no doubt also, that the 
capture by the Turks in the Bosphorus of the Venetian galley on 26 
November 1452, with the subsequent impaling of its master, Antonio 
Rizzo, and enslavement of its crew, brought home with considerable 
shock the reality of the Turkish threat. A significant element 
of panic no doubt helped bring about a change of imperial image in 
the minds of many at this time. 

In reality, Constantine had from the beginning taken a firm 
but conciliatory line with his subjects on the issue of Union. His 
sympathies were clearly with the objectors in their theological 
dilemma, but the knowledge gained as Despot of the Morea from con- 
frontation with Murad's Turkish armies, as well as that gained in 
association with Manuel II's and John VIII's dealings with the 
Latin states, made him a pragmatist in his appreciation of the 
crisis facing his remnant of empire. Between 1451 and 1453, he 
assiduously despatched ambassadors to Rome, Venice, Genoa and 
Naples seeking Latin support in the coming struggle with the 


32. George Scholarius, Oeuvres Completes de Gennade Scholarios, 
ed. L. Petit, Χ.Δ. Siderides, M. Jugie, 8 vols. (Paris, 1928-36), 
III, 165-66; Gill, The Council of Florence, 384. 

33. Scholarius, op. cit., 171-74; Gill, op. cit., 386. 

34. Nicolò Barbaro, Giornale dell’assedio di Constantinopoli 
1453, ed. E. Cornet (Vienna, 1856), 2; English trans. J.R. Jones, 
Diary of the Siege of Constantinople (New York, 1969), 10; 
Runciman, op. cit., 80. 
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Ottomans.?? In each case he used the historic agreement of 1439 on 
Union as a platform on which to justify his appeals to Western 
Christendom for material aid to his city, while at the same time he 
tried to defuse the situation at home by delaying the implementa- 
tion of the Union. This procrastination brought a sharp response 
from Pope Nicholas V. In a letter to Constantine dated October 
1451,26 the pope expresses the optimism felt initially by Roman 
churchmen that Constantine's accession would speed up the imple- 
mentation of Union. This, in fact, had not happened and the 
emperor's silence on the matter ("silentio tegitur") has not done 
his cause any good in Rome. The letter continues with complaints 
about the continued delays and excuses ("dilationes et eadem 
excusationes") offered by the emperor and cautions him: 


"...if you adopt a sounder ("saniore") policy and proceed 
to the implementation of the Union you will have the 
support of all our brothers of the Roman church and of 
all Western Christendom. If you do not, then of necess- 
ity we must look to our own honour in our consideration 
of your salvation." 


This letter can be taken to express the Roman view of Constan- 
tine's conduct of matters related to the pursuit of the realisa- 
tion, in practice, of the Union of the churches. In the event, 
Pope Nicholas despatched Cardinal Isidore, formerly metropolitan of 
Kiev, to Constantinople in mid-1452 with two hundred archers hired 
at the pope's personal expense, to try once more to bring about 
acceptance of the Union among the Orthodox clergy. His gesture 
certainly encouraged a further swing of popular opinion to the 
emperor's policy, despite Scholarius and his adherents. At any 
rate it was Isidore who officiated at the ceremony proclaiming the 
Union in Saint Sophia on 12 December 1452. Pope Nicholas followed 
up this first τς with further aid, again at his own expense, 
in April 1453. The pope, a personal friend of the Greek cardinal 
and scholar Bessarion, possibly had a better appreciation of 
Constantine's position than his fellow-churchmen. The official 
Roman view of the emperor was not changed by either the pope's 
inclinations or Constantine's arguments. He had disappointed Roman 
hopes for positive action on Union and in Rome he no longer enjoyed 
a favourable enough image to warrant a Vatican decision to come to 
the support of Byzantium in her hour of need. 


35. See note 2 above. 

36. PG, 160, cols. 1201-12. The letter is a response by the pope 
to an embassy sent by Constantine to Rome earlier that year seeking 
aid against the Turks. See also Gill, op. cit., 377-78. 

37. Gill, op. cit., 382-84; Runciman, op. cit., 70, 80 f., 100; 
Nicol, op. cit., chap. 18. 
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Looking at Constantine's policy on Union and his tactics in 
dealing with the issue at home and abroad, we can say with some 
certainty that changes in ecclesiastical and popular  percep- 
tions of his political conduct on this matter, both in Rome and in 
Constantinople, reflect a positive consistency of policy on 
Constantine's part. They testify to his ability to steer a politi- 
cally dangerous middle course in his handling of a very sensitive 
issue. That there were those who during the siege blamed their 
miseries on Constantine's “abandonment” of the tenets of Orthodoxy, 
is unimportant. In seeing their fate as divine retribution for 
their emperor's sins against their faith, they were seeking in 
their misery to find a scapegoat for destiny, and in the end, any 
errors of compromise were redeemed for the Greeks by the heroic 
glory of his death on the ramparts of Constantinople. 


38. And thereby hangs another problem of image! The evidence for 
Constantine's death, and what we are entitled to make of it, raises 
some questions of its own. 
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The After-Life of the Letters 
of Theophylaktos Simokatta 


Ann Moffatt 


Theophylaktos Simokatta was a man of the early seventh century. He 
lived in the reigns of Maurice, Phokas and Heraclius. Like his 
contemporary, the epic poet George of Pisidia, he is sometimes seen 
as one of the last representatives of the classical world. He wrote 
a history of the reign of Maurice (582-602), a work on natural 
wonders, the Quaestiones Physicae, largely concerned with the 
animal world, a highly rhetorical dialogue between two characters 
with the delightful names of Theophrastos and Theognotos who 
debate predestination, and 85 short literary letters. 

Theophylaktos was an exhibitionist. He could handle the 
learned rhetorical tradition with ease. He can even convey the 
Sheer joy of this "excess" to his readers, if not in his history, 
at least through his other works. His letters are like small 
poems, neatly structured: he draws a scene in a few lines and then 
closes it off with a clever twist or moral. They are fictitious 
letters as from Socrates to Plato, Pericles to Aspasia, the muse 
Calliope to Lais, or between characters of the countryside such as 
Poas and Ampelion. From the manuscripts which contain all or most 
of the letters it is apparent that they were deliberately of three 
kinds, moralising, pastoral and amatory. 

The letters appear in the edition of Epistolographi Graeci by 
Rudolph Hercher (Paris, 1873), but were more carefully edited by 
J.-F. Boissonade in 1835 on the basis of three manuscripts in Paris 
and the Aldine edition of 1499 which itself has the status of a 
manuscript since we do not now know the manuscript on which it was 
based. There are, however, at least 80 manuscripts containing some 
or all of the letters, or Latin translations or modern Greek para- 
phrases of them. The existence of a tenth-century Ambrosian manu- 
Script containing all 85 letters which has not been used in edi- 
tions to date makes a new edition imperative. Giuseppe Zanetto in 
Milan is working on this and has produced a stemma for most of the 
pre-Aldine manuscripts. At the same time as he was publishing 
this, and unaware of his work, I was compiling a list of the 


l. For want of a better word to express agroikikos I will refer 
to these letters which have a rural subject and setting as 
"pastoral". 

2. Milan, Ambros. gr. 81 (B 4 aup.), fols. 76-107. 

3. G. Zanetto, “La tradizione manoscritta delle Epistole di 
Teofilatto Simocatta," BPEC, 24 (1976), 64-86. 
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manuscripts containing the letters. ^ In doing so what particularly 
interested me was the context in which the letters occurred, 
whether pre- or post-Aldine. That a manuscript can be fascinating 
in its own right was one of the exciting lessons I learned from 
Robert Browning's palaeography classes in London. 

The letters were sometimes copied, as in the case of the 
tenth-century Anbrostanus, as part of a corpus of ancient epistolo- 
graphers of whom Theophylaktos in the seventh century was the 
latest writer. This corpus may itself go back to late antiquity or 
may date in a more complete form to the "Macedonian Renaissance", 
evolving in a way comparable to the Palatine Anthology. It was 
further defined as a corpus by Manutius' edition of 1499 and is now 
consulted in the edition of Hercher. It includes Christian and 
pagan epistolographers and both real and fictitious letters. The 
letters of Theophylaktos frequently appear in manuscripts with 
others from this corpus as we now know it and with letters from 
other large collections of late antiquity like those of Isidore of 
Pelusium, Libanius, Basil and other Church Fathers. Sometimes 
Photios' letters are associated with the ancient epistolographers, 
as in the Ambrosianus, a pointer, perhaps, to the definition or 
redefinition of the corpus in the ninth or tenth century.” 
Theophylaktos may have been included only at this stage. 

There are two fifteenth-century pre-Aldine manuscripts having 
the nature of a corpus which contain the letters of Theophylaktos. 
Both are in Florence. One is laur. plut. 86.8 containing letters 
of Isidore of Pelusium, Libanius, Synesius, Brutus and 55 letters 
of Theophylaktos. In their midst is a group of letters of George of 
Cyprus who, as Gregory, was  patriarch of Constantinople 1283- 
1289. The other is Laur. plut. 57.12. This has all 85 letters of 
Theophylaktos copied after the letters of Phalaris, Pythagoras, 
Anacharsis, Brutus, Chion, Euripides, Hippocrates, Heraclitus, 
Apollonius of Tyana, Dionysius, sophist of Antioch, Lysis, Melissa, 


4. This list has been deposited with the Institut de recherche et 
d'histoire des textes, Centre Nationale de la Recherche Scienti- 
fique, in Paris.  Zanetto, op. cit., refers to 3l manuscripts, none 
later than the sixteenth century. For his purposes the late manu- 
scripts were of no interest (p. 65, note 4). 

5. First held at Birkbeck in the late 1960's, these classes 
became a regular offering at the Institute of Classical Studies. 
This paper is intended as an attempt to thank Robert for those 
classes and much else. 

6. For the catalogues consulted for details of manuscripts see M. 
Richard, Repertoire des bibliothèques et des catalogues de manu- 
sertts grecs, 2nd. ed. (Paris, 1958) and his Supplément 1 (1958- 
1963) (Paris, 1964). I am grateful to libraries for supplying 
microfilms of the letters of Theophylaktos. 

7. | B. Laourdas, “The codex Ambrosianus graecus 81 and Photius," 
BZ, 44 (1951), 370-72. 
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Myia, Musonius, Diogenes, Crates, Plato, Aeschines, Procopius of 
Gaza, Dion, Julian and Libanius and some other works. Theophy- 
laktos' letters are at the end of the manuscript and in two hands. 
The first scribe stopped in the middle of letter 9. The second 
and later hand hatched out what was copied of 9 and started afresh 
on the verso, beginning with letter 9. On completing his task he 
wrote: "the end of the letters of Theophylaktos; truly they are the 
most elegant and wisest of all of them". 

Drerup noted that a section of Laur. plut. 57.12 corresponds 
closely to an earlier collection of epistolographers, British 
Museum Harl. 5610 (formerly Escorial cod. 313)” of ca A.D. 1300 
which now consists of only 33 folios. 10 He concluded that the 
Laurentianus, with the letters it has preceding those correspond- 
ing to Harl. 5610, was copied from the Harleianus before that manu- 
script was mutilated at the beginning.  Düring, editing the letters 
of Chion, supported this conclusion. However there is no evi- 
dence that the Escorial-Harleianus ever contained the letters of 
Theophylaktos. The second scribe of the Laurentianue who copied 
letters 9 to 85 (scribe [3 of Zanetto) had an exemplar of the same 
family as the tenth-century Anbrosianus.? The text of the 
Scribe who abandoned the job (Zanetto's scribe 19), Zanetto grouped 
with another Harley manuscript, 5735, a miscellany of the early 
fifteenth century! which contains 70 letters of Theophylaktos, 


eae Geen: om, amt, Lite ae Teen Gates Nia TEE OP RIG μπει ΡΕ 
- Folio 163°, quoted by A.M. Bandini, Catalogus codicum mss 


Bibltothecae Mediceae Laurentianae, 3 vols. (Florence, 1764-1770), 
II, cols. 350-54. In 1427 Filelfo brought back from Constantinople 
a manuscript of epistolographers which may be Laur. plut. 57.12. 
Rinuccio da Castiglione also brought back from Constantinople a 
collection of epistolographers in 1423 from which he translated 
letters of Brutus and Hippocrates: R.A. Sabbadini, Le Scoperte 
dei codici latini e greci ne’ secoli XIV e XV, 2 vols. (Florence, 
1905-1914), I, 48 f. Similarly Cyriacus of Ancona brought back a 
manuscript containing the Moralía of Plutarch and a collection 
of epistolographers. This Sabbadini identified as Vat. gr. 1309: 
Op. cit., 49 and 69. Theophylaktos is not in it. 

9. Aubrey Diller has identified the Harleianus (13th cent.)with 
part of the lost codex 313 of the Escorial which contained ancient 
epistolographers in folios 129-211. Harl. 5610 bears the old 
Escorial folio numbers: A. Diller, "The lost Escorial codex of the 
Greek epistolographers,” in his Studies in Greek Manuscript 
Tradition (Amsterdam, 1983), 263-73. 

10. E. Drerup, Aeschinis quae feruntur epistolae (Leipzig, 1904), 
15. 

ll. I. Düring, Chion of Heraclea. A novel in letters (Göteborg, 
1951), 31 f. 

12. Zanetto, op. cit., 65 note 6 and 67. 

13. Dated by A. Garzya, “Inventario dei manoscritti delle Epistole 
di Sinesio," AAP, n.s. 22 (1973), 251-94. 
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interestingly, however, lacking letter 9. 

There are three other fifteenth-century manuscripts containing 
all or almost all of the letters of Theophylaktos, but unlike the 
two Laurentian manuscripts none of these is a corpus of epistolo- 
graphers. Two are very closely related manuscripts, giving 
Theophylaktos’ letters 26 and 27 in reverse order“: cod. Vindob. 
phil. gr. 216, said to have been bought in Constantinople by de 
Busbeq, and Vat. gr. 1357. They contain in common, besides the 
letters of Theophylaktos, Theodosius of Alexandria's De prosodiis, 
poems of Christopher of Mitylene and small items which suggest the 
miscellany might have been formed in the milieu of a school. The 
third manuscript, Mosq. synod. 458 (olim Matthaei 13q; Vladimir 
437) is a miscellany in which 81 letters of Theophylaktos follow 17 
letters of Basil and eight of Demetrios Kydones. 

In the search for earlier evidence for Theophylaktos’ inclu- 
sion in a corpus of epistolographers Vat. gr. 713 of the thirteenth 
century, which has all but two of the letters, shows Theophylaktos 
in the company of epistolographers of late antiquity, mainly 
Christians: Basil, Gregory of Nazianzus, Libanius, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Athanasius, Procopius of Gaza and Isidore of Pelusium, but 
the earlier epistolographers, key figures in the traditional 
corpus, are absent. The twelfth-century manuscript Vat. gr. 1391 
appears once to have contained all the letters of Theophylaktos. 
Tiny in format and written in a beautifully controlled hand, it now 
consists of 24 folios. The old numbering of the folios indicates 
that it was part of a larger manuscript. Our fragment contains a 
work of Libanius, and the Characteres epistolici generally attri- 
buted to Proclus or Libanius, Theophylaktos' Quaestiones physicae 
and finally the first 71 of his letters. It is perhaps the only 
early manuscript to contain both of these works of Theophylaktos. ! 
The presence of the Characteres epistolici, though frequently 
appearing in manuscripts containing letters, is not sufficient 
evidence to conclude that this manuscript was once a collection of 


14. This may in fact be the order intended by Theophylaktos as it 
preserves the sequence of moralizing - pastoral - amatory, broken 
only at this point. Letter 20, it is true, might qualify better as 
amatory than "pastoral", the position it occupies in the sequence. 
15. H. Hunger, Katalog der griechischen Handschriften der öster- 
reichischen Nattonalbtbliothek, I, Codices historici. Codices 
philosophici et philologici (Vienna, 1961), 322-24. Likewise cod. 
Vindob. phil. gr. 149 (14th cent.), a miscellany which contains 5 
letters of Theophylaktos and some of Isidore and Basil, was acquir- 
ed by de Busbeq in Constantinople (tbid., 250-55). 

16. The manuscript has not been referred to by either L.M. 
Positano for her edition of the Quaestiones physicae, (2nd ed., 
Naples, 1965) or by Zanetto. It was known to both Weihert and 
Förster, editors of the Characteres epistolici. 
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epistolographers. Similarly Paris. suppl. gr. 690, a rich miscel- 
lany dated palaeographically to the decade 1075-1085, almost cer- 
tainly once contained all 85 letters. Some folios have been torn 
from the manuscript so that the text now starts in the middle of 
letter 25. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that only the  tenth-century 
Ambrostanus confirms the impression gained from the frequent 
coupling of one or more letters of Theophylaktos with those of 
other epistolographers that his letters were part of a corpus of 
ancient epistolographers prior to the fifteenth century. 

Within the manuscript tradition one letter of Theophylaktos 
has its own special career. The  Characteres epistolict is a 
treatise classifying letters into 41 types. Letter 28 of Theo- 
phylaktos is chosen to illustrate the type classed as metriaetikes, 
letters urging restraint. If the work dates to the fourth or fifth 
century as is generally assumed, this letter must be an intrusion. 

While Theophylaktos' letters belonged to at least one version 
of a corpus, more often they occur in less organized collections of 
various periods, two or three, for example, amongst letters of 
Renaissance scholars, ! or in collections of material which might 
be useful for a teacher, or simply as attractive page-fillers.29 
Rather than holding the collection together as an organized unit, 
the arrangement of the 85 letters in three categories, moralizing, 
pastoral and amatory, seems to have invited selection, particularly 
of the moralizing letters (numbers 1l, 4, 7, etc.).?! Some of these 
selections are "pure", but often some pastoral or amatory letters 


17. G. Rochefort, “Une anthologie grecque du ΧΙ. siècle, le Pari- 
sinus Suppl. Gr. 690," Seriptorium, 4 (1950). 3-17, esp. 3 and 12. 
18. Ed. R. Fórster, Libanii Opera, vol. 9, Teubner (Leipzig, 
1927). 

19. E.g. Manuel Chrysoloras, Demetrios Kydones and the colleagues 
of Demetrios Raoul Kavakes. 

20. For example, Oxford's cod. Baroc. 50 (early lOth cent.), a 
large manuscript copied entirely by the one hand, has letter 3 as a 
page-filler after the last item in the manuscript: R. Browning, "An 
unpublished corpus of Byzantine poems," Byzantion, 23 (1963), 289- 
316, esp. 291. Similarly towards the very end of Vat. Urb. gr. 125 
(13th-15th cent.) one letter is copied on an otherwise blank page, 
while some poems from the Greek Anthology and an inscription appear 
on the folios immediately preceding it. This manuscript is a mis- 
cellaneous collection of texts, including Ps.-Aristotle, Libanius, 
Philo and Josephus, in which Fonkié has identified 14 scribes 
including Maximos Planudes himself: Nigel Wilson, “Miscellanea 
Palaeographica," GRBS, 22 (1981), 395-404, esp. 396. 

21. These have been "selected" again recently for a study by A. 
Pignani, "Strutture  compositive delle epistole  'morali' di 
Teofilatto Simocatta," AFLN, n.s. 10 (1979-80), 51-59. 
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are included.2? This is scarcely surprising as almost all the 
letters tend to point a moral. In other cases, after a sequence of 
the moralizing letters, an attempt was made to complete the 
collection | by adding then the pastoral and amatory letters 
available. Other emphases occur more rarely. Trinity College 
Cambridge cod. 0.3.5124 and Cambridge University Library cod. 1223 


22. Vat. gr. 497 (13th cent.) contains 15 of the moralizing 
letters; Harl. 5624 (15th cent.) contains 19; Monac. gr. 490 (15th- 
16th cent.) 19; Athens, Parliamentary Library cod. 124 (19th cent.) 
all 29, with commentary in the margins. Cod. Vindob. suppl. phil. 
gr. 131 (approx. 18th cent.) has a modern Greek paraphrase of 6 of 
the moralizing letters. Vat. gr. 578 (14th cent.) has 4 moralizing 
followed by 1 amatory; Vat. gr. 1376 (14th cent.) 23 moralizing and 
9 pastoral. Heidelberg Pal. gr. 356 (14th cent.), which once be- 
longed to Aristoboulos, son of Michael Apostolis, has 8 moralizing 
letters with one amatory, and Uppsala cod. gr. 15 (14th cent.) has 
19 moralizing letters in 3 groups interrupted by 6 pastoral and 4 
amatory letters. Three related manuscripts contain predominantly 
the moralizing letters in their selection: cod. Vindob. phil. gr. 
250 (15th cent.) has 10 letters of which 8 are moralizing; Laur. 
plut. 59.17 (also 15th cent.) has the same 8 moralizing letters and 
one of the other two and preserves the same sequence; cod. Vindob. 
phil. gr. 301 (16th cent.) has exactly the same selection and 
arrangement of letters as Laur. plut. 59.17. Cambridge University 
Library cod. Addit. 7522, copied 1761-1762 by Nikolaos, son of 
Georgios chartophylax, shows the same emphasis. This cumulative 
evidence suggests a particular interest in the moralizing letters 
in the fourteenth century which carried over into later centuries. 
23. Oxford's Baroc. 131 (2nd half 13th cent.), described by Nigel 
G. Wilson, "A Byzantine miscellany: MS Barocci 131 described," JOB, 
27 (1978), 157-79, is a good example of an attempt to round out the 
collection. It contains all 29 moralizing letters and these are 
followed by the intervening letters copied as far as letter 24. In 
Harl. 5735 (early 15th cent.) of the first 28 letters 23 are 
moralizing and of the subsequent 36 only one is. Again Vat. Urb. 
gr. 134 (15th cent.), which is close to Paris. gr. 2991A (dated 
1419), has the same letters as the Parisinus except that it omits 
most of the moralizing letters as though the owner already had a 
copy of these. Both manuscripts lack letters 30 and 82-85. Faris. 
gr. 3047, partly in the hand of George Chrysococces, was copied 
later in the same year as Vat. Urb. gr. 132, completed in October 
1420, or from a related manuscript; see below, p. 352. Each con- 
tains 40 letters,the same moralizing letters followed by pastoral 
and then amatory letters in sequences which are not quite pure. 

24. On folio 67" of the third section of this manuscript, some 20 
folios after the letters of Theophylaktos, is the note: "This booke 
was writt by Theophilact a greeke father of Constantinople who was 
a bishopp monte sancto ore where hee writt this booke and dyed." 
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(Kk vi.23),2> both of the fifteenth century and with collections of 
epistolographers, contain a small selection from Theophylaktos in 
which amatory letters predominate. Matrit. 4637, one of two 
different collections of epistolographers copied by Constantine 
Laskaris in the fifteenth century, lacks only 9 pastoral letters. 
While Theophylaktos' letters appear to have belonged to a 
corpus of epistolographers, or to have been copied for their mora- 
lizing tone, I suspect they were most often copied because of their 
charm. This is attested not only by Zanetto's scribe 18 in Laur. 
plut. 57.12 but also by Copernicus who translated them into Latin 
in 1509, just ten years after Marcus Musurus prepared the edition 
of epistolographers for Aldus Manutius' press in Venice.” A fac- 
simile of this translation was published in Wroclaw in 1953, with 
the Aldine text and a Polish translation.  Boissonade paid Theophy- 
laktos a backhand compliment describing him as not bad considering 
his period, a "scriptor non iniucundus, nec ut in mala aetate 


See M.R. James, The Western Manuscripts in the Library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. A descriptive catalogue, 4 vols. (Cambridge, 
1900-1904), III, 234-37. 

25. Our text (10 letters) is preceded by the letters of Philostra- 
tus. It was copied by Georgios Hermonymos, copyist and teacher. 
Born in Sparta, after the sack of the Peloponnese he worked for 
Sixtus IV in Rome and was sent by him to England in 1476. After- 
wards he settled in Paris where his students included Reuchlin and 
6. Budé. He also copied Vat. Reg. gr. 139, a collection of 
epistolographers including 85 letters of Theophylaktos which appear 
to have been copied from the Aldine edition. This manuscript in 
the seventeenth century belonged to Nicolaus Heinsius. See Diller, 
Op. cit., 408-10. For the attribution of manuscripts to parti- 
cular Renaissance scribes see M. Vogel and V. Gardthausen, Die 
griechischen Schreiber des Mittelalters und der Renaissance 
(Leipzig, 1909); Sp. Lampros, Λακεδαιμόνιοι βιβλιογρᾶφοι xat 
κτῆτορες κωδίχων κατὰ τοὺς μέσους αἰῶνας xat ἐπὶ τουρκοκρατίας, 
Νέος Ἑλλ., 4 (1907), 152-87, 303-57; Ch. G. Patrinelis, Ἕλληνες 
κωδικογράφοι τῶν χρόνων τῆς ἀναγεννῆσεως in  'En.Mec. Αρχ. 8-9 
(1958-1959), Athens 1961, 63-125; P. Canart, "Scribes grecs de la 
Renaissance. Additions et corrections aux répertoires de Vogel- 
Gardthausen et de Patrinélis,"  Seriptoriun, 17 (1963), 56-82; 
K.A. de Meyier, "Scribes grecs de la Renaissance. Additions et 
corrections aux répertoires de Vogel-Gardthausen, de Patrinélis et 
de Canart," Seriptorium, 18 (1964), 258-66; J. Wiesner - U. Victor, 
"Griechische Schreiber der Renaissance. Nachtráge zu den Repertor- 
ien von Vogel-Gardthausen, Patrinelis, Canart, de Meyier," ΠΘΒΝ, 
nese 8-9 (1971-72), 51-66. 

26. Theodor Nissen, "Die Briefe des Theophylaktos Simokattes und 
ihre lateinische Ubersetzung durch Nikolaus Copernicus," BNJ, 13 
(1936-37), 17-56. 
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malus", whom few read, not because they look down on him, but 
because few copies were available: "quemque pauci legunt, non quod 
a multis despiciatur, sed quoniam ob summam raritatem a paucis pos- 
sidetur”.2/ By 1835 that was probably true. The picture was differ- 
ent in the Renaissance as I would like to show with a few examples. 

We have two tenth-century manuscripts containing letters of 
Theophylaktos, Ambros. gr. 81 with all 85 letters, and Baroc. 50 
with one, used as a page-filler. For the twelfth century there are 
again two, each with a substantial number of letters (Vat. gr.1391 
and París. suppl. gr. 690). Then the numbers of manuscripts 
increase, and for both the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
there are just over half a dozen. For the fifteenth and very early 
sixteenth century, however, there are, on my count, 28, with dated 
manuscripts of 1418, 1419 and two of 1420 amongst then, 28 Dated 
1418, Jerusalem, Saba cod. 198 was copied by the scribe Nikolaos 
and dedicated "by me, Gerasimos, bishop, Constantine the priest 
having obtained his spiritual salvation, in the holy lavra of the 
saintly and God-sent father of us, Saba". For 1419 there is Paris. 
gr. 29914, copied for a member of the aristocracy, Matthew 
Palaiologos Laskaris, and dated by the scribe George Baiophoros who 
copied part of the manuscript including 80 letters of Theophy- 
laktos. The scribe has been identified by E. Gamillscheg.2? He 
frequently copied school texts. Judging from the similarities 
between his hand and that of George Chrysococces and the scribe 
Stephen, Gamillscheg suggested they worked in the same milieu, 
probably the Prodromos-Petra monastery of Constantinople where in 
1419 Stephen was skeuophylax. He also suggested that the Laskaris 
for whom it was copied is identical with the Matthew Palaiologos 
Sgouromales who in 1426 put a note of ownership in it. 1420: Paris, 
gr. 3047, copied in part by George Chrysoccoces, was completed 
shortly after the very similar Vat. Urb. gr. 132 of the same year. 
Chrysococces and his colleagues were copying either this or a 
mutual source. 

In the 1430's John, cardinal of Ragusa, a Bulgarian, was papal 
legate to the Council of Basel and the Council's ambassador to 
Constantinople.?! He left in Basel a manuscript which contained, 
inter alta, two letters of  Theophylaktos. This information 


27. Theophylactus Simocattes, Quaestiones Physicae et Epistolae, 
ed. J.-F. Boissonade (Paris, 1835), v. 

28. A. I. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 'Ιεροσολυμιτικῆ βιβλιοθήκη, 5 
vols. (St Petersburg, 1891-1915), II, 303-305). 

29. E. Gamillscheg, "Zur handschriftlichen Uberlieferung byzantin- 
ischer Schulbücher," JOB, 26 (1977), 211-30, esp. 229. 

30. de Meyier, op. cit., 266; for Theophylaktos the Parisinus 
is a copy of Urb. gr. 132: Zanetto, op. cit., 82. 

31. J. Gill, The Council of Florence (Cambridge, 1959), 46, 60, 
63, 74, 163. 
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surfaces nearly a century and a half later in Tübingen cod. Mb 10 
(x.x.4) when Martin Crusius copied them with other sections of the 
manuscript which he had borrowed from Basel in 1578-157932., 

A mid-fifteenth century Modena manuscript, Estense gr. 144 
(a T. 8,12), is a miscellany which belonged to Demetrios Raoul 
Kavakes. This manuscript gives us an entrée to the company of 
Greeks living in Northern Italy, in his case in Rome and Padua, 
salvaging and copying Greek texts and acquiring an interest in 
Latin literature. In a margin of this manuscript Demetrios has 
listed his family tree, showing how he was a descendant of the 
great Theodore Metochites. There are several manuscripts surviving 
which belonged to Kavakes, two dated to the 1480's. This one 
appears to be earlier. It includes the Ps.-Aristotle De mundo, 
copied for Kavakes by Nikolaos Lemenites, a notary of the metro- 
politan of Lakedaimonia, Kavakes' home territory, which is dated 
1441. There is a work of Constantine Harmenopoulos, other philo- 
Sophical, including Neoplatonic, texts, a work of Plethon, some 
Isocrates and Lucian, Planudes' Greek translation of some Ad 
Herennium and Cicero's Dream of Scipio, a translation of some of 
Pliny the Elder's Natural History and, towards the end, in 
Kavakes' own hand, 2? some letters of Kavakes' friends - Plethon to 
Kavakes, Plethon to George Scholarios, Scholarios to Kavakes, 
Scholarios to Demetrios and Matthew Camariotes to Kavakes. In the 
middle of this, and still in the hand of Kavakes, is one letter of 
Theophylaktos. Then after a letter of Scholarios to Kavakes is a 
drawing of an elephant by Cyriacus of Ancona, signed by him in 
Greek script. 

Modena éstense gr. 75 (a W. 2,8) is a grammatical and rhetori- 
cal collection copied by Giorgio Valla (d. 1500), a humanist who 
taught Greek in Venice and who built up a library containing 151 
Greek manuscripts. This manuscript includes works of Maximos 
Planudes, Manuel Moschopoulos, Constantine Laskaris, Xenophon, 
Isocrates, Trypho and Hephaistion, as well as letters of Libanius 
and 32 of Theophylaktos. It was acquired with other manuscripts of 
Valla by Alberto Pio of Carpi who belonged to the circle of 
Manutius and Musurus. 

Theophylaktos appears in other distinguished Renaissance 
scholarly circles. In 1462 Constantine Laskaris, teacher and 


32. W. Schmid, Verzeichnis der griechischen Handschriften der 
königlichen Universitatsbibliothek (Tübingen, 1902), 17-25. 

33. Lampros, op. cit., 338-42, supplemented by R.-J. Loenertz 
in the introduction to his edition Démétrius Cydones, Corres- 
pondance, 2 vols. ST, 186 and 208 (Vatican, 1956-1960), I, xi f. 
34. D.J.  Geanakoplos, Byzantium and the Renaissance. Greek 
Scholars in Venice (1962, rp. Hamden, Conn., 1973), 236. 

35. D. Fava, La Biblioteca Estense nel suo sviluppo storico 
(Modena, 1925), 150-58, 
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copyist, copied Vat. gr. 1353 while in Milan. This contains four 
letters of Theophylaktos. Still in Milan and then continuing in 
Messina, he copied a Madrid manuscript (Matrit. gr. 4637) which has 
76 letters. Both manuscripts are collections of epistolographers. 

In 1491 Janos Laskaris had just been back in Florence for 
three months after one expedition collecting manuscripts for 
Lorenzo the Magnificent when he set out again, bound for Constanti- 
nople and Crete, clutching a list of desiderata and making notes en 
route, writing little poems, copying inscriptions he came across, 
noting the books he bought. These jottings in the shaky hand of 
someone travelling, as well as the shopping list and an inventory 
of Lorenzo's library, perhaps carried to avoid duplication, now 
form Vat. gr. 1412. 6 Among the jottings is a letter of Theophy- 
laktos, perhaps copied from a manuscript he purchased. He mentions 
that in Arta he bought from the estate (or monastery?) of 
Demetrios Trivolis "letters of various learned men" and that in 
Thessaloniki he obtained the amatory and moralizing letters of 
Theophylaktos Simokatta in a volume which had belonged to Matthew 
Laskaris.)/ This latter would appear to be Paris. gr. 2991A, 
mentioned above as copied in 1419. 

Cod. Ambros. gr. 40 of the fifteenth to sixteenth century, 
consisting mainly of grammatical and rhetorical works, has at the 
end three letters of Theophylaktos and one of Synesius in a context 
which includes epigrams of Maximos Trivolis and one of Marcus 
Musurus. Maximos (Michael before he became a monk in 1505/6) was 
the nephew of Demetrios Trivolis and early in his career had copied 
manuscripts for Janos Laskaris and worked for Manutius. 28 

Lorenzo died in 1492. Just before this Aristoboulos Apostolis, 
son of Michael Apostolis, arrived in Florence to join Janos 
Laskaris, back now from his travels. Aristoboulos, who took the 
name of Arsenios later as (absentee) archbishop of Monemvasia, 
owned a fourteenth-century manuscript (Heidelberg Pal. gr. 356) 
which contains 10 of the letters of Theophylaktos. He himself prob- 
ably copied two other letters, along with the works of Nikephoros 
Blemmydes, in a manuscript now in Vienna (Vindob. phil. gr. 266).39 

Late in the sixteenth and early in the seventeenth century the 


36. K.K. Müller, "Neue Mitteilungen über Janos Laskaris und die 
Mediceische Bibliothek," ZBB, 1 (1884), 333-412. 

37. On members of the Trivolis family see J.V. Haney, From Italy 
to Muscovy. The Life and Works of Maxim the Greek (Munich, 1973), 
16-25, and A. Oleroff, “Démétrius Trivolis, copiste et biblio- 
phile", Seriptoriun, 4 (1950), 260-63. 

38. Haney, op. cit., 16-25. 

39. The manuscript belonged at one stage to his nephew, Georgios 
of Corinth. For the career of Aristoboulos (ea 1465-1535) as 
copyist and teacher see Geanakoplos, op. cit., chap. 6. 
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Aldine was republished with minor changes to the text. Another edi- 
tion of the letters of Theophylaktos plus the Quaeationes physicae 
and some other epistolographers was produced by Bonaventura 
Vulcanius in Leiden in 1596/97. This does not include a translation 
but we have among Vulcanius' papers one folio of the fifteenth 
century bound with other material and containing a Latin transla- 
tion of two letters of Theophylaktos.,^*Ü We also have in Vulcanius' 
own hand a translation, perhaps his own, of the first four 
letters. 

The first Latin translation published, apart from that of 
Copernicus which did not receive wide circulation, was made by the 
young Jacob Kimedoncius. It was published posthumously in 1598 by 
the press of Commelinus in Heidelberg.  Janos Gruter, Kimedoncius' 
brother-inlaw, who saw the translation through the press, wrote in 
the introduction a touching apology for the youthful mistakes it 
contained. Nevertheless this translation became the basis for 
the subsequent Latin translations of Boissonade and Hercher. 

The next year, 1599, Gruter himself published a text of all 
the works of Theophylaktos available to him and this volume, he 
claimed, was  "integrior pleniorque” than that published just 
shortly before by Vulcanius. He was able to add Photios" summary of 
the History and the relevant Constantinian excerpts. Gruter 
claimed the advantage of access to the library of Andreas Schott. 
Schott's library, he said, was not kept closed like a prison - his 
doors were always open: "quum caeteri Bibliothecas suas habent pro 
carcere, ipsius tribunitia videtur domus; certe ianua semper sit 
aperta". It was Gruter who in turn, as librarian of the Palatine 
Library in Heidelberg, saw the doors opened to allow many of the 
Palatine manuscripts, including that of the Greek Anthology, to be 
sent as a gift to Rome in 1623. 

Vat. Pal. gr. 419, a sixteenth-century manuscript of 
epistolographers based on the Aldine edition, is marked by the 
printers for large parts of the manuscript but not for the letters 
of Theophylaktos. Some of the marks are in the hand of Eilhard 
Lubin, professor of theology and poetry in Rostock from the 1590's, 
and the manuscript clearly was used for his edition of epistologra- 
phers first printed by Commelinus in 1601 with a major edition 
appearing in 1608. This edition does in fact lack the letters of 
Theophylaktos. One more edition of epistolographers appeared at 
this time, in 1606. It consisted of the Aldine text with a trans- 
lation by Cuiacius (Jacques Cujas; d. 1590), scholar of Roman law. 

There are relatively few manuscripts containing the letters of 
Theophylaktos dating from the sixteenth century and still fewer of 


40. Leiden University Library, cod. Vulc. 103, fasc. 28. 

41. Cod. Vule. 21. 

42. On this see my "Jacob Kimedoncius. The translator whom the 
gods loved," JOB, 32/6 (1982), 191-96. 
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the seventheenth century, probably because of the availability of 
printed editions. Several provide some points of interest. Heidel- 
berg Pal. gr. 155 of the sixteenth century contains 90 letters, 
some having been duplicated. The first 41 of these correspond in 
order to those of the thirteenth-century Faris. suppl. gr. 352 
(formerly Vat. gr. 997). The main scribe of Oxford's Lincoln 
College cod. gr. X, Michael Andristos, copied all 85 letters in 
Constantinople just when Vulcanius’ and Gruter's editions were 
appearing. Cod. 81 of the Biblioteca Valicelliana in Rome, a 
collection of rhetorical works, contains one letter of  Theophy- 
laktos and two of Libanius. The manuscript was bought by Ioannes 
Chorianos, protonatarios of Monemvasia while in Candia in 1556. 

It is in the eighteenth century that there are again numerous 
manuscripts containing letters of Theophylaktos. While this may in 
part be due to a lack of recent editions of the letters it looks 
rather as if the context is the cultural revival amongst the Greeks 
themselves which preceded the War of Independence, and reflects the 
general shortage of printed books in that part of the world. 
Looking at some which can be placed in chronological sequence we 
have first cod. 556 of the Metochion of the Holy Sepulchre, 
Jerusalem, now in the National Library, Athens. This manuscript, 
dated 1710, is substantially a collection of ancient epistolo- 
graphers with an interlinear modern Greek paraphrase. Athos 
cod. 653 (Greg. 106), dated 1721, has a colophon: “Remember the 
scribe Chrestos Papazogle of Arta." It contains interlinear exe- 
gesis in Greek. Besides Theophylaktos it contains letters of Basil 
and Synesius. There follow works of Gregory of Nazianzus, some 
Iliad and Odyssey and sermons and letters of Apollonius of Tyana. 
Bucharest Seminarul Central cod. 680, dated 1723, is also from Arta 
and has a modern Greek paraphrase in the margins. Early in the 
manuscript it contains, along with the letters of Theophylaktos, 
letters of Gregory of Nazianzus, Basil and Libanius. Later there 
is one folio dated 1725 with excerpts from the letters of Theophy- 
laktos with interlinear glosses. 

Three manuscripts are related to each other. Athens, Parlia- 
mentary Library, cod. 230, copied by three scribes, two of them 
a generation apart, of the Leonditzes family: Ioannes, 1744, who 
was responsible for most of the ancient epistolographers in this 
manuscript (John Chrysystom, Isidore of Pelusium, Theophylaktos, 


43. For other manuscripts copied by Andristos, see P. Canart, op. 
eit., 70. 

44. Α.Ε. Vacalopoulos, The Greek Nation, 1453-1669, trans. I. and 
P. Moles (New Brunswick, 1976), 171 ff., refers to the dearth of 
Greek scholars under the Turkocratia and the gradual revival of 
schools from the late sixteenth century on. He attributes this 
revival in part to the belief that education and the study of the 
ancient texts would contribute to the recovery of Greek freedom. 
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Aelian, Aeneas, Procopius, Dionysius of Antioch and Gregory of 
Nazianzus), and  Christodoulos, working in 1782, who added 
letters of Basil, John Chrysostom, Phalaris and Brutus. The letters 
of Theophylaktos have a modern Greek paraphrase in the margin. 
Venice Marc. gr. 1473, dated 1752, contains Iliad I-V, orations 
of Demosthenes and Lysias, Libanius and, as the last item, 43 
letters of Theophylaktos with a modern Greek paraphrase in the 
margin. Cambridge University Addit. 7522 also appears from its 
history to have been for school use. It contains interlinear 
glosses and a paraphrase in modern Greek. It was copied by 
Nikolaos, son of Georgios chartophylax in 1761-62 and was given in 
May 1782 by Seraphim, a hterodidaskalos, to Athanasios, son of 
Konstantinos Kyriakos of Kalamata. It later belonged to Gabriel 
Vourliotes and then to Anthimos, a schoolmaster, who gave it to 
his pupil Manuel Demetriades. This information is conveyed by notes 
within the manuscript. All three manuscripts, of Athens, Venice 
and Cambridge, contain the same selection of letters of Theophylak- 
tos with only minor variations. Both Athens and Venice manuscripts 
have letter 76 quite out of sequence, between letters 5 and 6. 

Cod. 158 of the Patriarchate in Istanbul (formerly cod. 162 of 
the Panaghia Kamariotissa monastery of Chalki) is dated on folio 1 
by the scribe Paisios hteromonachos who began copying it on 25 
August 1774. It is a miscellany including epistolographers. On 
folio 91 the scribe Makarios hieromonachos says that in 1775 he 
completed copying the letters of Isidore of Pelusium (which follow 
the letters of Theophylaktos), his brother having recently died. 
This manuscript, too, has a modern Greek paraphrase in the wide 
margins. Indeed for Theophylaktos it sometimes has the paraphrase 
in the margin but lacks the text itself, the task not completed 
presumably because of the death of Paisios. 

Cod. 373 of the Patriarchal Library in Jerusalem is a col- 
lection of ancient epistolographers plus letters of Photios. At the 
end of a commentary on the letters of Gregory of Nazianzus by 
Daniel, didaskalos of Patmos, there is the note that the manu- 
script was written by the hand of Gregorios of Patmos. After a 
paraphrase of letters of Synesius it is dated 1786. 

Athos cod. 4314 (Iviron cod. 194) of the eighteenth century 
contains six letters of Theophylaktos along with letters of Basil, 
Dionysius of Antioch, Crates and Diogenes, as well as some 
Euripides, Iliad and Qdyssey. It bears a note indicating that the 
manuscript was in Constantinople in 1789. In 1789 Athos Lavra 
cod. 1782 was copied at Dimitzana. It is a miscellany which 
includes a substantial collection of ancient epistolographers, 
concluding with letters of Manuel Chrysoloras. The monk Ioannes 
Steliotopoulos, who copied the manuscript, asks for forgiveness for 
any mistakes he made in copying. 

In these later manuscripts it is conspicuous that Theophy- 
laktos' letters occur often with other selections from the corpus 
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of ancient epistolographers and with authors like Homer and 
Euripides, appropriate for use by teachers in schools. Equally 
notable, and relevant to such a context is the inclusion of para- 
phrases and glosses. 

Our knowledge of ancient Greek literature and culture and the 
vitality of Hellenism itself has depended, sometimes to a critical 
degree, on the contribution of the maistores. 


45. A. Garzya, "Per la storia della tradizione delle Ekpietole 
di Procopio di Gaza," BPEC, 24 (1976), 60-63, remarked that this 
post-Byzantine exegesis of Greek texts in south-eastern Europe is a 
Subject still largely unexplored. 
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Plate2 The omission. Venice Marciana MS 608, fol. 312°. 
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Plate3 The tomb of the Grand Komnenos Alexios IV from the south at the time of its excavation in 
1916. The metatorion of the Chrysokephalos cathedral is to the west (left). 


Plate4 The skeleton of the Grand Komnenos Alexios IV in 1916. 


Plate5 P. Lazarides, its director, carrying the remains of the Grand Komnenos Alexios IV out of the 
Byzantine Museum, Athens, for reinterment in the New Soumela, Beroia, in 1980. The Pontic escort 
is formed by the Argonautai-Komnenoi Society. Photo kindly provided by Athena Kalliga. 
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Plate6 The reinterment of the remains of the Grand Komnenos Alexios IV at New Soumela, near 
Kastania of Beroia, in 1980. The reliquary is carried behind the Pontic flag. 


